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Thk  ‘results  of  machinery’  have  been  often  and  keenly  can¬ 
vassed.  The  most  ojipositc  etrects  have  been  attributed  to  its 
agency,  and  the  legislature  has  sought  a  ])retext  for  inter¬ 
ference,  in  its  alleged  evil  influence  on  the  employment  of 
labour  and  the  general  condition  of  the  masses.  But  whilst 
s])cculating  on  the  action  of  machinery  in  one  particular 
direction, — a  great  fact,  and  a  great  result,  in  another  direction 
has  been,  until  very  recently,  almost  entirely  overlooked.  That 
fact  is,  the  geometrical  increase  in  the  demand  for  raw  material, 
its  a  necessary  consecpience  of  improvements  in  machinery. 

hilst  the  manufacturing  arts  knew  of  no  more  complex  and 
powerful  implements  than  the  distaff  and  spindle,  thc  one- 
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thread  wliecl,  the  hand-carder  and  the  double-handed  loom, 
the  demands  for  raw  material  could  only  he  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population  ;  but  as  these  simple  and  almost 
rude  implements  were  gradually  superseded  by  the  jenny  and 
the  mule,  the  scribbling  and  carding  machines,  the  lly  shuttle 
and  the  power  loom,  the  demand  for  raw  material  increased 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  increased  quantity  of  finished  articles, 
which  the  lessened  cost  of  the  jn  ocesses  of  manufacture  enabled 
the  consumer  to  jiurchase.  It  is,  doubtless,  true,  that  more 
elaborate  styles  of  manufacture  followed  the  introduction  of 
these  new  implements ;  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  purely 
mechanical  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving,  enabling  tlm 
producer  at  once  to  gratify  taste  and  to  stimulate  demand,  by 
more  brilliant  colours,  richer  designs,  and  an  extended  variety 
in  his  productions.  So  far  as  the  expense  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  style  and  character  of  textile  fabrics  counter¬ 
balanced  the  saving  in  the  primary  processes,  the  demand  for 
the  raw  material  was  unairected ;  but  to  the  extent  of  the  final 
dillerence  in  the  price  of  the  improved  but  cheajier  fabrics,  as 
compared  with  the  older  ones,  there  was  a  power  to  consume 
sojnrthing  else,  or  more  of  the  same  commodities.  Experience 
shows  that  reduction  in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  accom¬ 
panied  w  ith  greater  elegance  and  beauty  of  style,  has  invariably 
led  to  its  increased  use.  A  glance  at  the  (piantities  of  raw 
material  used  in  the  two  great  staple  trades  of  this  country  in 
1750,  1800  and  1850,  respectively,  will  demonstrate  this  inci¬ 
dence  of  lower  jirices;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  100 
years  which  intervened  betwixt  the  first  and  the  last  date,  com- 
jnises  not  merely  the  most  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of 
English  manufacturing  art,  but  of  manufacturing  art  in  all 
ages.  The  following  ligures  are  not  given  as  exact  quantities, 
but  as  close  approximations  : — 

1750  1800  1850 

Imports.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

(’otton  wool .  3,000,000  50,000,000  700,000,000 


Imports. 

(’otton  wool . 

Sheep’s  wool ;  Knglish, 
i’oieign  ami  Colonial .  ) 


15,000,000  .  100,000,000  350,000,000 


Assuming  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  to  have  been 
successively  eleven,  sixteen,  and  thirty  millions  at  the  resiiective 
periods  named,  the  importations  of  cotton  and  the  importations 
and  home  jiroduction  of  w’ool,  divided  amongst  the  pojnilation, 
would  give  the  following  as  the  proportions  per  head,  avoid¬ 
ing  minute  fractions : 


Cotton  wool 
8hccp’s  wool. 


1750 

1800 

ISuO 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

i 

4  • 

.  3|  . 

i  .  2:5 

3  .  . 

•  3  • 
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These  figures,  taken  alone,  show  the  simple  ratio  in  which  the 
demand  for  raw  material  is  increased  by  the  adoption  of  more 
cficctive  machines ;  but  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preced- 
ing  figures,  they  show  the  geometrical  ratio  of  that  increase. 
As  an  illustration,  it  may  be  })ointed  out,  that  ttiking  cotton 
wool  singly,  the  increase  of  consumption  per  head  is  9*2  fold ; 
but  the  increase  in  the  total  quantity  consumed  is  230  fold. 
The  dift'ereuce  is  caused  by  the  increment  of  the  population. 
Now,  if  the  increment  of  the  po])ulation  from  1750  to  1850  had 
been  in  the  same  ratio  as  from  1700  to  1750,  the  geometrical 
ratio  could  not  be  proved.  But  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  from  1700  to 
1750,  it  was  only  27  per  cent.,  while  from  1750  to  1800  it  was 
45^  per  cent.,  and  from  1800  to  1850,  81  per  cent. !  It  must 
he  noted,  too,  that  in  the  last  cycle  of  fifty  years,  two  or  three 
millions  of  persons  had  emigrated  from  the  British  Isles,  who, 
with  their  progeny  since  emigration,  must  be  considered  as  an 
integral  ])ortion  of  the  increase  during  that  cycle.  It  results, 
that  comparing  the  increase  of  the  population  from  1750  to 
1800  with  that  from  1700  to  1750,  the  progress  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  accelerated  nearly  75  per  cent. ;  and  compjiring  the 
progress  from  1800  to  1850  with  that  from  1700  to  1750,  it  was 
accelerated  nearly  300  per.  cent. 

The  fact  is  a  startling  one,  and  the  doubt  is  not  unphiloso- 
phical — has  im))rovcment  in  the  manufacturing  arts  caused  it  f 
Tlic  sources  of  increase  in  the  population  are  generally  stated 
to  be  good  government,  light  taxation,  exemption  from  war 
and  desolating  ])cstilence,  and  above  all,  cheap  and  sufficient 
food.  If  so,  what  has  mere  imj)rovement  in  the  arts  of  manu¬ 
facture  to  do  with  the  vastly  augmented  ratio  of  increase  ])roved 
by  the  ])receding  figures  ?  Tlie  question  is  fair  and  pertinent, 
and  demands  a  candid  and  clear  solution.  The  following  con¬ 
siderations  are  thought  to  furnish  such  a  reply. 

Other  things  being  alike,  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
any  particular  country  will  be  governed  by  the  degree  of  its 
facilities  for  the  production  of  the  ])rime  means  of  healthful 
subsistence,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Unquestionably,  food 
is  the  principal  element.  That  being  so,  it  will  further  be 
asked — what  have  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  of 
Kay  and  Crompton,  of  Hargreaves  and  Cartwright,  done  to 
aid  the  production  of  food  ?  A  vast  deal !  rhe  lower  jirice  of 
all  other  things  apart  from  food  has  enabled  the  operative 
liopulation — the  great  mass — to  live  more  comfortably  and 
easily,  and  has  thus  stimulated  population,  by  increasing  the 
niducement  to  marry.  To  so  great  an  extent  has  the  cost  of 
all  things  except  food  been  reduced  by  successive  steps,  that 
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the  operative  classes  have  been  able  to  pay,  (luring  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  last  huiKlrcd  years,  a  very  seriously  aug¬ 
mented  price  for  food,  and  yet  have  found  their  stock  of  com¬ 
forts,  on  the  whole,  much  greater.  But  for  the  more  econo¬ 
mical  production  of  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  population  would  have  been  rather  to  a  diminishing 
than  an  augmenting  ratio  of  increase  after  1750,  because,  with 
a  stationary  condition  of  manufacturing  art,  coincidently  with 
the  necessary  resort  to  inferior  soils,  and  a  stationary  condi¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  art,  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  a  family 
would  have  been  increased.  But  the  art  of  agriculture  has 
made  very  great  progress  in  Great  Britain,  almost  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  art,  and 
the  assertion  is  hazarded,  because  of  that  improvement,  A  more 
intense  demand  for  food  began  to  be  felt  very  soon  after  the 
remarkable  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  had  come  fairly 
into  operation.  Prices  rose,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
production  was  stimulated ;  koto  much,  the  vast  number  of 
enclosure  bills  passcci  between  1750  and  1800  strikingly 
shows.  Had  agricultural  skill  remained  stationary,  the  higlicr 
price  of  food  would  have  counteracted,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  the  cOects  of  cheaper  clothing;  but  it  did  not  so  remain, 
but,  contrariwise,  it  made  great  advances.  It  did  so  partly 
under  the  stimulus  of  j)rofit,  but  in  a  very  large  degree  because 
of  the  law  of  sympathy,  so  to  speak,  which  binds  together  all 
the  ]>roductive  arts,  and  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  advance 
in  one  particular  branch,  without  more  or  less  influencing  all. 
It  woidd  render  the  argument  in  proof  of  this  position  far  too 
diff  use  for  the  immediate  ])urpose  of  its  introduction  here,  to  go 
minutely  into  the  analysis  of  agricultural  improvement  since 
1750,  in  order  to  devclopc  the  action  of  new  manufacturing 
arts  as  one  main  cause  of  that  improvement ;  second,  indeed, 
only  to  the  stimulus  of  an  enormously  augmented  demand  for 
grain,  live  stock,  and  indigenous  raw  materials  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  lA‘t  it  suffice  to  note,  that  the  vast  advances  in  mecha¬ 
nical  skill,  first  developed  in  connexion  with  manufactures,  are 
distinctly  evident  in  the  present  form  and  co?istructwJi  of  the 
agricultural  implements  in  use  prior  to  1750,  whilst  there  are 
scores  of  now*  agricultural  implements  which  have  added  iin- 
mensely  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  to  the  economy 
of  production,  ot  w’hich  the  ])rototypes  in  ])rinciple  and  details 
are  to  be  found  in  machines  iirst  ap])lied  to  manufactures ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  successive  and  astonishing  improvements  which, 
betw  ixt  the  eras  ot  att  and  of  Stephenson,  have  made  the 
steam  engine  the  chef •d'' oeuvre  of  mechanical  art,  have  made  it 
practicable  to  apply  the  mighty  power  of  steam  to  many  impor- 
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taut  processes  of  agriculture,  to  the  great  saving  of  time  and 
money,  and  tlie  far  higher  development  of  the  capacity  of  the 
soil.  In  one  word,  meclianical  skill,  and,  pari  passuy  chemical 
skill,  as  first  developed  in  inamifactures,  have  had  an  indirect 
but  most  powerful  apjilicatiou  to  agriculture,  the  results  being 
greater  economy  in  the  ])roductiou  of  all  articles  of  human 
food,  and  a  vastly  augmented  acreable  produce  ;  whilst  all  the 
appliances  for  the  cheaper  transit  of  the  materials  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  even  more  directly 
profitable  to  the  agriculturist  than  to  the  projector — the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

If  the  facts  of  the  case  have  seen  correctly  stated,  and  the 
inferences  are  not  overstrained,  then  is  it  clearly  evident  that 
tlie  progress  of  machinery  has  increased  the  demand  for  ra>v 
materials,  first,  in  the  direct  simple  ratio  of  economy  of  Imman 
force,  and  secondly,  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of  an  accelerated 
increment  of  the  jiopulation.  Another  ])hase  of  the  action  of 
machinery  now  remains  to  be  noticed.  As  respects  human 
force,  its  action  is  to  give  it  greater  efficacy — a  tendency,  the 
extreme  limits  of  which  are  not  definable;  as  respects  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  essential  food  of  man,  to  make  a  given  space 
available  for  an  increasing  number  of  human  beings ;  but  as 
respects  manufactures,  to  necessitate  the  appropriation  of  an 
increased  area  relatively  to  any  given  amount  of  population. 

It  seems  anomalous  that  the  action  of  improvement  in  the 
l)roductivc  arts  should  be  diametrically  o])positc  in  the  two 
cases — of  land  used  for  the  ])roduction  of  food,  and  land  used 
for  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture — in 
other  words,  that  the  greater  the  perfection  of  the  j)roductive 
arts,  the  smaller  the  surface  of  the  soil  that  will  sustain  a  single 
man,  and  the  larger  the  area  which  will  be  required  to  suj)])ly 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  clothing  of  his  person  and  the 
luniiture  of  his  dwelling  are  fabricated. 

'idle  anomaly  is  ajiparent  only.  Man’s  demand  for  food  is 
hounded  by  well-defined  limits.  'I  hc  form  of  man’s  physical 
aliment  may  vary,  and  admits  of  considerable  difference  in  its 
costliness ;  but,  in  the  most  luxurious  condition  of  society,  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  sustain  life  far  exceeds  its  power  so  to 
do  in  the  nomadic  condition  of  communities.  Millions  are  fed, 
when  a  high  civilization  has  been  obtained,  on  better  and  more 
costly  food  obtained  from  the  same  area,  which,  in  a  rude  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  with  difficulty  sustained  thousands.  But  the 
capacity  of  man  to  consume,  or  enjoy  articles  of  clothing  and 
furniture,  is  bounded  only  by  his  willingness  to  toil  and  the 
perfection  of  his  implements  of  industry.  And  hence,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact,  that  the  acreable  production  of  raw  inate- 
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rial,  such  as  wool  and  cotton,  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and 
just  by  the  operation  of  the  same  conditions  and  circumstances 
as  have  been  shown  to  aflect  the  production  ot  lood ;  there  is 
no  room  whatever  to  doubt  that,  man  for  man,  the  area 
required  to  produce  all  else  besides  food  woie,  is  very  much 
larger  than  it  was  100  years  ago.  A  single  fact  will  place  this 
in  a  strong  light.  In  1701,  the  whole  produce  of  cotton  in  the 
l-nited  States  of  America  was  '2,000,000  lbs.  Taking  the 
average  crops  betwixt  1840  and  1850 — say,  in  1845,  at  2,000,000 
bags  of  850  lbs.  each,  the  total  produce  would  be  700,000,000  lbs., 
or  a  850  fold  increase.  Making  all  proper  allowance  for  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  by 
whom  cotton  fabrics  are  now  worn,  and  therefore^  for  the  en¬ 
larged  surface  of  soil  brought  under  cotton  culture,  it  is  still 
evident  that  the  acrcable  produce  of  all  the  cotton  soils  in 
America  must  have  been  greatly  augmented.  That  it  has, 
however,'A7)  augmented^  as  that  the  same  area  now  supj)lies  one 
individual  with  a  large  share  as  supjdied  one  individual  with 
a  small  share  in  17J)1,  is  incredible.  The  whole  increase  is 
850  fold.  Assuming  that  the  population  using  cotton  wool 
is  threefold  now  that  of  1701,  there  is  still  an  augmentation  of 
110  fold,  man  for  man,  in  the  production.  It  is  out  of  question 
altogether  that  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  has  been 
increased  in  any  degree  approximate  even  to  that  ratio.  A 
vastly  enlarged  area  of  soil  is  now  under  cotton  culture  in  the 
United  States  relatively  to  the  ])opulation  there,  or  elsewhere, 
to  be  supplied ;  and  nou\  it  is  becoming  a  matter  of  anxious 
speculation  where  and  when  further  supplies  are  to  be  had.  It 
is  necessary  to  look  to  a  wider  surface,  not  onlv  to  secure  the 
required  supply,  but  to  obviate  those  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the 
])Tice  of  cotton  which  have  been  experienced  but  too  often 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  inquiry  for  more  cotton  is  not 
the  greedy  cry  of  sordid  millionaires, — it  is  the  ex])ressi()n  of 
an  enlightened  and  benevolent  forecast  amongst  the  capitalists 
of  the  cotton  trade,  who  have  personally  felt  the  pecuniary  evils 
of  such  fluctuations,  and  who  are  neither  ignorant  of,  nor  indif¬ 
ferent  to,  the  deep  sufTering  which  short  time  and  diminished 
wages  inflict  upon  the  toiling  millions  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

The  question,  indeed,  is  of  far  larger  meaning  and  imi)or- 
tance  than  as  it  simply  concerns  the  cotton  labourers  and  capi¬ 
talists  of  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire ;  it  is  national  in  all  its 
bearings !  The  dignity  and  independence,  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  nation,  are  jeopardized  by  the  all  but  absolute 
reliance  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  on  the  United  States,  fora 
supply  of  the  raw  material.  Powerful  as  are  the  guarantees  for 
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peace  betwixt  Great  Ikitain  and  the  United  States,  it  needs  no 
great  sagaeity  to  discover  that  the  connnercial  evils  of  war 
would  he  felt  with  more  terrific  force  in  the  former  than  the 
latter  country.  The  States  are  essentially  agricultural,  with 
unlimited  room  for  expansion  for  generations  to  come,  whilst 
i^ingland  is  so  essentially  manufacturing  and  commercial,  that 
whatever  paralyses  her  trade,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  her  well- 
heing,  and  threatens  her  very  existence.  Nor  is  the  hazard  of 
war  imaginary.  On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  last 
ten  years,  collision  has  only  been  avoided  by  the  dignified 
calmness  and  forbearance,  alike  of  the  British  government  and 
the  Jiritish  ])eoplc.  There  is  a  youth  in  communities  as  well 
as  in  individuals,  and  both  arc  characterized  by  strong  ])assions, 
rashness,  and  impatience  of  control.  All  classes  in  the  States 
arc,  more  or  less,  morbidly  tenacious  of  the  national  lionour, 
and  that  tenacity  has  its  root  in  ])ride  and  an  inflated  idea  of 
the  present  greatness  and  magnificent  destinies  of  the  States. 
A  large  section  of  its  citizens  have  no  repugnance  to  war  as 
such ;  war  or  })eace  is  just  a  question  of  ])robable  loss  or  gain ; 
and  if  the  chances  are  even,  they  would  rather  fight  than  not. 
Nor  is  it  a  trifling  consideration,  that  the  people  of  the  States, 
including,  of  course,  its  government  and  statesmen,  know  well 
how  sensitive — not  Jjancashire  only,  but  the  whole  country  are 
on  this  matter  of  a  constant  supply  of  cotton.  American  jour¬ 
nals  laugh  at  the  idea  of  England  going  to  war  about  Cuba  ; — 
because,  said  they,  ‘  She  dare  not  hazard  the  consequences  of 
losing  our  supply  of  cotton.’  I'herc  is  more  in  this  than  a 
])assing  sneer.  England  is  dependent  for  the  employment  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  her  jieople  on  the  continuance  of  peace 
with  the  United  States  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  she  dreads 
any  interru])tion  of  that  su])])ly  may  induce  an  ambitious  or 
over-reaching  president  at  Washington,  in  the  event  of  dispute 
or  misunderstanding  with  the  cabinet  of  England,  to  draw  more 
largely  on  the  national  forbearance  than  it  will  endure ;  to  offer 
conditions  which  the  national  spirit  will  not  brook. 

Nor  is  this  is  the  only  source  of  danger.  The  cotton  culture 
of  the  States  is  a  slave  culture.  How  long  the  institution  of 
slavery  will  continue  in  the  Southern  States  is  a  j)roblem  very 
difficult  of  solution — but  it  is  a  question  of  time  only.  By  what¬ 
ever  process  it  is  abolished,  the  supply  of  cotton  will,  ])ending 
the  struggle,  be  seriously  impeded;  and  when  the  struggle 
shall  have  ended,  the  whole  economy  of  cotton  cultivation  will 
inevitably  be  changed ;  with  what  results,  as  to  prices  and 
quantity,  no  man  can  foresee. 

There  are,  then,  three  distinct  and  serious  grounds,  which 
render  the  dependence  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  coun- 
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try  on  tlic  United  States  for  three-fourths  of  tlie  sup))ly  of  raw 
material,  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  whole  nation.  First, 
the  ruinous  effect  of  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  the  supjily 
from  the  States,  both  as  respects  capitalists  and  labourers 
engaged  in  the  largest  branch  of  the  national  industry  ;  second, 
the  terrible  evils  which  must  follow  any  interru])tioii  of  the 
])olitical  harmony  of  the  two  countries ;  and  third,  the  large 
disturbance  in  the  economy  of  the  cotton  culture  of  America, 
which  must  accompany  the  abolition  of  slavery,  come  when  it 
may ;  and  of  which  the  ultimate  results  on  the  supply  of  raw 
malerial,  the  price  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  whole  interests 
of  the  cotton  trade  may  be  most  disastrous,  and,  indeed,  may 
revolutionize  that  trade — not  only  in  its  intenial  economy,  but 
in  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  the  nation’s  industry  and 
its  external  commerce. 

The  merchant  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  with  the  same 
prescience  which  gave  birth  and  energy  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  have  again  and  again  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
the  special  object  of  discovering  and  opening  out  a  wider  field 
from  which  to  draw  the  needful  sup])lies.  The  matter  has 
engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Manchester  chamber  of 
commerce  ever  since  its  formation,  and  on  the  19th  of  January, 
iHoO,  a  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  for  the  specific  ])ur- 
pose  of  ‘  considering  whether  any  course  w^as  open  whereby  an 
enlarged  commercial  intercourse  with  India  could  be  promoted, 
and  especially  an  increased  supply  of  cotton  obtained.’  At  this 
meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : — 

‘That  the  fact  of  the  continued  dependence  of  the  great  industry  of  this 
district,  for  the  supply  of  its  raw  inatcriid,  mainly  from  a  single  source, 
calls  for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  tlie  seeurity 
and  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade. 

‘  That,  notwithstanding  the  many  proofs  that  the  climate  and  soil  of 
large  portions  of  British  India  are  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton, — 
and  the  many  and  costly  experiments  made  by  the  East  India  C’ompany 
to  promote  its  growth  within  the  territories  subjected  to  their  nile, — this 
chamber  is  reluctantly  comjwlled  to  believe  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  sen¬ 
sible  progress  has  been  made  towards  piXKJuring  for  the  manufacturers  ot 
the  bnited  Kingdom  a  supply  of  cotton,  the  produce  of  British  India;  and 
that  proof  is  altogether  wanting  to  show  that  the  efforts  hitherto  made  by 
the  Eii&t  India  C’ompany  have  resulted  in  any  increase  in  the  production 
of  cotton  in  India. 

*  That  this  chamber  is  of  oj)inion  that  the  economical  condition  of  many 
parts  of  India  is  imfavourablc  to  the  extension  and  permanence  of  that 
iudustiy’  without  which  large  and  steady  exports  of  cotton  to  this  country 
cannot  reasonably  be  looked  for,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  security 
and  well-being,  both  of  India  and  of  the  cotton  trade  of  England,  that  a 
siorching  investigation  be  instituted  into  the  causes  w’hich  have  so  long 
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balfleil  the  eftorts  which  have  been  made  to  stiimdate  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  India. 

‘  That  this  chamber,  contemplating  the  early  expiration  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  charter,  is  of  opinion  that  a  special  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  sent  forthwith  to  India,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  country,  especially  within  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madi’as, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  wdiat  arc  the  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
and  to  the  extension  and  permanence  of  a  profitable  industry  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil ;  and  the  chamber  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  report  of 
such  a  coinmissioTi  w’ould  furnish  valuable  information  to  the  legislature 
and  the  public  before  the  consideration  of  the  future  government  of  India 
is  again  brought  before  parliament. 

Tliat  the  director  of  this  chamber  be  requested  to  pre])are  a  petition 
for  presentation  to  the  House  of  (commons,  and  a  memorial  to  Lord  John 
Hassell,  urging  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  to 
take  such  stcj)s  as  to  them  may  seem  desirable  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  cotton  trade  in  the  promotion  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  object.’ 

In  furtherance  of  tliese  resolutions,  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P., 
on  the  18th  June  following,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  ‘  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  obstacles  which  prevent  an  in¬ 
creased  sup])ly  of  cotton  from  India.’  The  speech  of  the 
honourable  member  on  this  occasion  was  a  calm  and  masterly 
exposition  of  the  whole  case,  lie  sliowed,  amongst  other 
things,  that  ‘  the  total  exports  of  the  country,  in  1849,  was 
XG3,00(),000,  of  wliich  cotton  goods  constituted  •J(>,()00,000,  or 
42  ])er  cent. ;  that  the  im])orUition  of  cotton  wool  had  risen 
from  06,000,000  lbs.,  in  1801,  to  754,000,000  lbs.  in  1849;  and 
that,  in  the  fabrication  of  this  immense  quantity^  into  various 
forms  of  use  or  elegance,  two  millions  of  persons  obtained  a 
livelihood.  lie  then  went  on  to  show  that  nearly  80  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  import  of  cotton  wool,  on  the  average  of  the  five 
years  from  1840  to  1849,  came  from  the  United  States,  10^  per 
cent,  from  India,  and  the  small  remaining  portion  from  Brazil, 
•fc^gyph  &c.  He  then  showed  the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
American  croj)  from  1837  to  1849;  the  lowest  being  1,360,000 
hags  in  1838,  and  the  highest  2,728,000  bags  in  1848  ;  the  last 
year  (1849)  showing  a  decrease  of  728,000  bags,  or  upwards  of 
-OJ  per  cent,  less  tlian  the  crop  of  the  previous  one ;  involvinff 
«  gnat  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  workmg  of 
short  time  by  the  operatives,  the  closing  of  many  mills,  and  causing 
a  great  loss  to  the  manufacturers,  and  to  all  concerned  in  the  cotton 
trade.'*  He  showed  that  a  pennv’^  per  pound  advance  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  1849  would  be  equivalent  to  X*3,000,000  sterling; 
and  that  the  advance  on  the  last  year,  at  3d.  per  ])ound,  would  be 
upwards  of  X‘8,000,000  sterling. 

Having  thus  proved  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved. 
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he  rnpitlly  alluded  to  those  parts  of  the  world  from  whence 
further  supplies  are  likely  to  be  had,  and  concluded  by  aflirm- 
ing  that  only  from  British  India  have  we  any  immediate  or 
even  early  prospects  of  success.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
elaborate*  and  statesmanlike  speech  was  occupied  in  showing 
that,  adapted  as  tlie  soil  of  India  is  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
(that  in  fact  being  its  chief  product  next  to  grain),  the  sup])lies 
received  from  it  hitherto  have  been  most  meagre — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  the  honourable  member  attributed  mainly  to  two 
causes — first,  the  absence  of  good  roads  for  the  transit  of 
cotton  from  the  interior  of  India  to  the  coast ;  and,  secondly, 
the  mischievous  operation  of  the  land-tax,  which,  he  contended, 
keeps  the  Ryots  or  cultivators  in  a  state  of  such  abject  poverty 
that  enterprise  for  increased  production  is  impossible.  In 
support  of  these  views,  Mr.  Bright  quoted  largely  from  the 
voluminous  evidence  tendered  before  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  ‘culture  of  cotton  in  India,’  which  sat  in  isjs, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Bright  was  the  chairman.  The  Government,  in 
the  ])erson  of  Sir  John  llobhouse,  and  the  East  India  C’onqiany, 
in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Hogg,  resisted  the  inquiry, — the 
latter  more  csjiecially,  on  the  grounds,  that  the  land-tax  being 
(as  he  contended)  simply  rent,  it  could  not  prevent  the  ]>roduc- 
tion  of  cotton,  lie  also  contended  that  the  roads  of  India 
were  not  so  deplorably  bad  as  Mr.  Bright  had  represented. 
Perhaps  the  Government  was  afraid  of  raising  questions  of  a 
])olitieal  character,  more  difficult  to  settle  than  the  question 
Low  roads  were  to  be  made,  or  cotton  grow’ii ;  and  w  ere  glad, 
therefore,  to  get  rid  of  this  motion  anyhow^ ;  so  it  was  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Manchester  men,  however,  were  not  thus  to  be 
baffied ;  so,  on  the  J)th  of  November  following,  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  ‘  consider  the  ])lan  of  a 
proposed  mission  to  the  East  Indies,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
ascertain  by  an  unbiassed,  but  minute  investigation  on  the 
spot,  the  real  obstacles  which  jirevent  an  ample  supj)ly  ot  good 
cotton  from  being  obtained  thence,  and  the  causes  whicli 
impede  our  commerce  in  that  country.’  Mr.  Mackay,  well- 
known  as  the  author  of  the  ‘  Western  World,’  a  man  of  un¬ 
questioned  ability  and  energy  was  chosen  to  go  out  to  India  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries ;  an  intluential  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  determine  the  manner  in  which  the 
infunuation,  when  obtained,  should  be  communicated ;  and  a 
subscription  was  entered  into,  to  meet  the  expenses.  Mr. 
Alackay  has  now  been  in  India  some  time.  Information  has 
been  received  from  him,  but  cannot  yet  be  made  known. 
Aleanw’hile,  it  seems  to  be  an  object  of  paramount  importance 
to  pitqmre  tlie  public  mind  for  correctly  judging  of  the  results 
of  his  inquiries,  by  laying  before  it,  as  much  as  appears  jfrovedf 
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in  relation  to  the  entire  question  of  the  capability  of  India  to 
produce  cotton  suitable  for  the  English  market,  and  the 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  that  capability. 

The  evidence  as  to  capability  requires  first  consideration. 
If  India  cannot,  under  any  management,  ])roduce  the  right 
kind  of  cotton,  or  in  any  greatly  augmented  quantities,  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  its  ]n*o- 
duction  would  be  impertinent  as  well  as  unprofitable.  There 
is  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt  that  India  can  ])roduce 
vastly  augmented  quantities.  The  cotton  ])lant  is  indigenous 
to  India,  but  the  quality  of  the  cotton  grown  varies  according 
to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced;  a  circumstance  whicli  is 
attributable  to  the  great  diversities  of  soil  and  temperature  in  a 
country  extending  from  nine  to  thirty -one  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  presenting  a  surface  varied  in  height  from  the 
lowest  swamp  and  thick  jungle,  to  the  loftiest  Table-land.  Much 
of  the  cotton  produced  in  India  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  use 
of  this  country,  and  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  any 
change  of  seed,  or  of  cultivation,  would  render  some  portions 
of  that  great  ]ieninsula  available  for  supplying  the  English 
market.  Excluding,  however,  all  those  jiarts  which  are  un¬ 
suitable,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  vast  surface  remains, 
from  which  far  larger  quantities  than  are  now  obtained,  are 
attainable.  It  is  true  that  cotton  is  the  great  staple  of  manu- 
faeturc  in  India  itself;  in  fact,  the  dress  of  the  Hindoo  has 
consisted  of  cotton  from  time  immemorial.  The  native  con¬ 
sumption  must  be  enormously  great.  Major-Gen.  Briggs,  who 
was  examined  before  .the  Commons’  Committee  in  1848,  esti¬ 
mated  it  at  750,000,000  lbs.;  more  than  the  average  cotton  crop 
of  America  from  1840  to  1840.  Dr.  Wight,  who  resided  at 
Coimbatore,  and  was  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton,  estimated  the  total  production  of  India  at 
3,000,000^000  lbs.,  or  four  times  the  first  named  quantity.  The 
latter  calculation  may  be  in  excess, — the  former  is,  without 
doubt,  much  too  low.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  assumed  as 
ft  postulate,  in  reference  to  the  entire  question,  that  the 
])eninsula  of  India  possesses,  physically ^  a  power  of  sujiply, 
equal  to  the  whole  present  consum])tion  of  England,  after 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  native  population.  The  real  question 
involved  in  all  that  has  been  said  and  w’ritten  on  the  subject,  is 
not  whether  India  can  produce  a  greater  supply  of  cotton  than 
ftt  present, — nor  yet  how'  much;  but  what  are  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that  greater  supply. 

These  conditions  wdll  develope  themselves,  by  showing  Wi//, 
with  such  capabilities,  India  has  hitherto  sent  so  little.  The 
earliest  import  into  Great  Britain  seems  to  liave  been  in  178-3 
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— namely,  114,133  lbs.  In  1801,  it  was  4,098,250  lbs. ;  in 
1820,  20,294,400  lbs.;  from  1821  to  1831,  the  average  was 
about  21,000,000  lbs. ;  and  from  1832  to  1840,  the  average  was 
51,500,000  lbs.  Tlie  Ouctiuitions  from  year  to  year  throughout 
tlic  entire  period  have  been  exceedingly  great.  One  or  two 
examples  will  show  this,  and  they  are  not  isolated  or  extreme 
cases.  In  1798,  the  import  was  1,752,704  lbs. ;  in  1800,  it 
was  0,029,822  lbs. !  in  1805,  it  was  094,050  lbs.;  and  1809, 
12,517,400  lbs. ;  in  1819,  it  w^as  02,405,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1822, 
0,742,050  lbs.  The  causes  of  these  tluctuations  lie  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  whole  case.  India  cotton  is  the  lowest  in  estima¬ 
tion  amongst  the  spinners  of  Lancashire.  Tliey  will  not  take 
it,  so  long  as  they  can  get  any  other  cotton  relatively  as  cheap. 
Hence,  when  the  supply  from  the  States  is  abundant,  India 
cotton  is  almost  unsaleable,  or  saleable  only  at  a  loss.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  English  market  oilers  no  constant  outlet  for 
Indian  cotton  ;  and  although  it  may  aflbrd  to  the  merchant  at 
Bombay  the  opportunity  of  an  occasional  hit^  in  the  way  of 
speculation,  it  is  abundantly  ])roved,  that  to  the  cultivator  the 
inducement  to  grow  it  is  nil!  Going  a  stej)  further  in  the 
investigation  of  the  fact  of  small  supplies  from  India,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  low'  estimation  in  which  India  cotton  is 
held  arises  from  two  causes — 1st,  the  shortness  of  the  staple, 
which  renders  it  unlit  for  any  but  low’  counts ;  and  2nd,  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dirty  and  adulterated  condition  in  which  it  reaches 
the  ports  of  shipment  in  India  itself.  The  first  is  by  no  means 
a  formidable  objection,  inasmuch  as  the  counts  for  which  Indian 
cotton,  or  surats,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  suitable,  constitute 
a  very  large  jiroportion  of  the  yarns  s})un  in  England  ;  and  in 
other  respects,  the  fibre  itself  is  unobjectionable,  being  of  a 
rich  cream  colour,  and  swelling  in  the  bleaching,  so  as  to  make 
a  full-handled  cloth.  Were  tlie  condition  of  the  cotton  e(pial 
to  that  of  the  Ibiited  States, would  be  taken  up  as  readily 
as  American  cotton,  quality  for  quality,  jirice  for  jirice ;  and 
though  the  enormous  lluctuations  in  the  American  crop  must 
always  occasion  great  lluctuations  in  price,  these  lluctuations 
would  not  ojierate,  as  they  do  now*  in  a  period  of  great  abun¬ 
dance,  to  drivo  out  surats,  nearly  altogether.  As  the  case 
stands,  an  abundant  American  crop  renders  surats  a  complete 
drug,  except  at  a  loss  ;  but  on  the  supposition  of  equal  clean¬ 
ness,  they  would,  indeed,  be  reduced  in  price,  but  they  would 
sell  as  readily  as  American  cotton.  It  is  the  dirty  condition  of 
the  cotton  which  places  it  at  so  great  a  disadvantage. 

Ihe  causes  of  that  dirty  condition  are  numerous,  resol  veablc, 
however,  into  two  principal  or  generic  causes — careless  or 
unskiltul  picking  of  the  cotton  from  the  pod,  and  defective 
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ulodos  of  packing  and  transit.  The  natives  arc  careless  in 
separating  the  cotton  at  the  pro])cr  time.  Mr.  Petrie,  a  very 
intelligent  witness,  examined  before  the  committee  of  1848, 
thus  describes  the  mode — ‘  In  picking  the  cotton,  the  natives 
are  so  careless,  that  they  snatch  along  w  ith  the  cotton,  portions 
of  the  leaf  that  grows  under  the  pod,  and  this  can  never  after¬ 
wards  be  thoroughly  got  rid  of;  ginning  cotton  with  the  leaf 
in  it,  instead  of  improving  it,  makes  it  worse ;  the  leaf  is  so 
friable  and  light  that  it  gets  broken  into  minute  fragments,  and 
is  blown  into  the  lint-room  among  the  clean  cotton ;  the  only 
remedy  is  to  pick  the  cottmi  without  the  leaf  in  the  first  instance,^ 
Other  witnesses  stated,  that  these  minute  portions  of  leaf  are 
never  got  rid  of  in  any  of  the  stages  of  manufacture,  finally 
showing  as  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  woven  fabrics.  After 
picking,  the  cotton  lies  exposed  in  open  yards,  and  wdien 
ginned  and  packed,  is  sent  on  bullocks  to  the  various  ])orts  of 
embarkation.  In  the  transit  from  the  interior,  the  sources  of 
deterioration  and  adulteration  arc  almost  innumerable.  Mr. 
Fenwick,  who  had  much  experience  as  a  merchant,  thus  states 
the  mode  of  transit  by  bullocks  :* — ‘  The  cotton  is  conveyed  on 
the  backs  of  bullocks.  The  drove  is  never  less  than  100,  and 
often  exceeds  1000;  every  morning,  after  daylight,  each  bullock 
has  to  be  laden,  and  before  the  operation  is  over,  the  sun  is 
already  high  above  the  horizon  ;  the  cattle  have  then  to  proceed 
at  the  slow  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  seldom  ])erform  a 
journey  of  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles  per  day.  The  drove 
generally  halts  one  day  in  seven.  If  the  caravan  is  overtaken 
witli  rain,  the  cotton,  becoming  saturated  with  water,  is  so 
heavy  as  to  prevent  its  trans])ort  on  the  cattle,  and  the  roads, 
if  lying  through  the  cotton  ground,  arc  so  decj),  that  men  sink 
to  the  ankles  at  every  step,  and  cattle  to  their  knees.’  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  how  much  the  quality  or  character  of  the 
cotton  suffers  in  journeys  so  managed,  and  occuj)yingfrom  five 
or  six  days  to  five  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  cotton-producing  districts  from  the  coast.  When  the  bags 
reach  the  port  of  embarkation  they  are  much  torn,  and  usually' 
crusted  with  mud;  the  colour  of  the  cotton  on  the  outside  is 
affected  by  the  same  cause  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  bales,  from 
want  of  ])roper  cranes  and  piers,  are  usually  rolled  over  the 
beach,  and  partly  in  the  sea,  in  order  to  get  them  on  board. 
Peculation  and  adulteration  also  art*  going  on  during  the 
whole  time  the  cotton  is  on  its  route.  Man  and  beast  alike 
Inoculate.  The  bullocks,  as  they  follow*  in  lines,  thrust  their 
noses  in  the  ])ack  before  them,  and  eat  the  cotton.  Men 
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abstract  portions  of  the  bags,  and  put  in  stones  or  dust ;  and 
in  the  short  sea  voyages  from  the  ports  of  the  Concan  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  they  add  salt  water ! 

If  the  rainy  season  overtakes  a  drove,  the  cotton  is  seriously 
damaged,  or,  perhaps,  much  is  destroyed,  in  consequence  of 
great  numbers  of  the  bullocks  perishing. 

The  cost  of  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  is  necessarily  very 
great— in  fact,  nearly  double  the  price  realized  by  the  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  interior ;  so  that  the  mode  of  transit  at  once  enor¬ 
mously  enhances  the  total  cost  of  the  cotton  when  it  an*ives  at 
Bombay,  and  greatly  deteriorates  its  quality. 

These  descriptions  apply  mainly  to  the  character  of  the 
transit  of  cotton  to  the  port  of  Bombay,  that  port  supplying  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  whole  export  of  cotton  from  India,  that 
what  aticcts  that  supply  is  of  vital  importance,  as  bearing  on 
the  question  of  future  increase,  or  otherwise.  The  supplies 
shipped  at  Bombay  are  obtained  from  Guzerat,  the  Concan, 
Malabar  and  Canara,  Cutch,  and  Scinde,  in  the  pro])ortion  of 
nearly  three-fifths  from  Guzerat,  three-elevenths  from  the  Con¬ 
can,  and  the  small  remainder  from  the  other  places  named. 
Now,  in  the  districts  dependent  upon  the  Bombay  presidency, 
there  are  few  roads,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  metalled,  with 
ditches,  bridges,  and  embankments,  where  needful.  The  whole 
mileage  of  such  roads  is,  in  fact,  utterly  contemptible.  The 
rale  as  to  roads  in  that  presidency,  and  especially  after  crossing 
the  (ihauts,  is,  that  a  road  means  a  mere  track,  beaten  down 
by  bullocks’  feet,  without  any  bridges  whatever.  Yet,  from  this 
district,  and  the  great  plain  of  Central  India,  to  which  it  is  the 
port,  must  any  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  Indian  cotton  be 
obtained. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus,  as  respects  the  present  small 
su])ply  of  cotton  from  India — its  bad  condition  excludes  it 
from  notice,  except  as  a  dernier  ressort.  Hence,  its  price  is 
always  lower  than  American  of  the  same  quality  ;  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  nil,  when  American  cotton  is  abundant.  It 
follows,  that,  as  a  mercantile  adventure,  it  is  hazardous  and 
unremunerative,  the  demand  for  it  being  most  uncertain  and 
fluctuating.  It  further  follow’s,  that  the  mere  cultivator  has  no 
powertul  motive  to  urge  him  to  improvement.  He  is  never 
certain  of  a  market,  or  at  least,  he  cannot  depend  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  ])rice.  Added  to  these  discouragements,  his  commodity  is 
exposed  to  endless  deterioration  and  peculation  ere  it  reaches 
its  destination,  which,  with  a  most  wretched  mode  of  transit, 
vastly  augments  its  price  ;  and,  in  one  word,  shuts  him  up  to 
a  miniinum  net  price  for  his  own  toil  and  skill,  which  not 
only  keeps  him  in  abject  poverty,  but  worse,  destroys  all  ho]>e 
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aiul  energy  witliin  him.  The  difficulties  of  his  position  arc 
great,  and  beyond  his  power  to  remove.  If  he  picks  the  cotton 
move  carefully,  still  the  immense  cost,  and  the  adulteration  and 
miscliiefs  of  the  transit  remain ;  and  any  difference  in  price, 
consequent  on  the  better  condition  of  the  cotton,  will  not  materi¬ 
ally  iilfect  him.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  as  a  postulate, 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  increased  supplies  from  India, 
that  the  trade  must  first  be  made  profitable  to  the  cultivator — 
the  cotton  remdining  unimproved — before  he  will  vigorously  set 
himself,  cither  to  pick  his  cotton  cleaner,  to  pack  it  carefully,  try 
experiments  with  foreign  seeds,  or  adopt  new  modes  of  culture. 
The  trade  must  be  made  profitable  to  him  without  his  own  effort^ 
and  then  he  will  work  out  the  maximum  of  profit,  under  the 
impulse  of  palpable  results  and  awakened  hopes.  For  it  must 
be  especially  remembered,  that  cotton,  though  a  large  product 
in  India,  is  far  from  being  the  principal  one  (grain  of  many 
kinds  being  the  great  crop) ;  and  that  the  whole  exports  to 
Great  Britain  of  cotton  is  certainly  not  fifteen  per  cent.,  perhaps 
not  live  ])er  cent,  of  the  total  production.  True,  the  quantity 
exported  forms  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  particular  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India  from  which  it  is  mainly  derived,  than  fifteen,  or, 
perhaps,  twenty-five  per  cent ;  still  it  is  not  the  fraction  of  addi¬ 
tional  price  w  hich  clean-picked cottoinvould  realize  in  Manchester 
which  will  rouse  the  lethargic  and  dow^n-trodden  Ryot  into 
vigorous  and  persevering  attention  to  the  culture  of  cotton 
suitable  for  Fiiigland.  And  here  the  great  questions  of  debate 
on  this  subject  arise.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the 
execrable  modes  of  transit  ruinously  enhance  the  cost  and 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  Indian  cotton,  whilst  the  system  of 
revenue  on  which  the  East  India  Company  acts,  keeps  the 
Ryot,  or  cultivator,  in  abject  poverty,  and  paralyzes  all  effort  to 
iuq)rove.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  done  much  in  the  matter  of  road-making,  and  that, 
as  the  land-tax  is  rent,  no  alteration  or  remission  of  it  would 
make  the  Ryot’s  condition  any  better.  Admitting  that  the 
methods  of  transit  are  bad,  the  Company  denies  its  obligations 
to  make  roads,  and  covertly  insinuates,  that  those  wdio  want 
the  cotton  may  make  the  roads  if  they  like  ! 

Turning  to  the  ‘  Evidence  on  the  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India,’ 
offered  to  Mr.  Bright’s  Committee  in  1848,  the  following  facts 
and  conclusions  seem  undeniable ;  tand  it  must  be  added, 
they  have  not  been  arrived  at  but  on  a  thorough  sifting  and 
perusal  of  the  entire  evidence  : — 

‘  1.  That  the  roads  of  India,  and  more  especially  as  respects  those 
counnnnicating  with  the  cotton-producing  provinces  which  supply  the 
l^nglish  market,  are  exceedingly  bad. 
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‘  2.  That  the  cost  of  transit  is  thereby  so  greatly  enhanced,  as  seriously 
and  even  fatally  to  aflfcct  the  inducement  to  cultivate  cotton  for  ej^wrt.  * 

‘  3.  That  it  is  vain  to  expect  improvement  in  this  respect,  looking  to 
the  experience  of  the  past,  from  the  spontaneous  and  enlightened  action  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

‘  4.  That  greatly  improved  roads,  or  railways,  arc  an  indispensable 
condition  towards  a  more  extended  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  export, 
and  the  first  step  towards  any  improvement  in  the  methods  of  cultivation 
itself,  and  in  the  proper  preparation  and  packing  of  the  crop. 

*  5.  That,  ns  a  consequence  of  improved  roads,  European  skill,  energx', 
and  capital,  would  be  made  available  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  the 
llyots,  and  to  release  them  from  their  abject  peeuniaiy'  dependence  on  the 
village  bankers  or  money-lenders. 

‘  6.  That  the  system  of  revenue  still  in  force  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  dependencies  must  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  a  system  of  fixed 
tenure  substituted. 

‘  7.  That  under  a  fixed  tenure  only,  can  there  be  any  reasonable  hope 
that  the  Uyot  will  cease  to  be  a  mere  serf,  or  pauper  labourer,  and  attain 
the  position  of  a  moneyed  cultivator,  analogous  to  that  of  the  farmer  in 
this  country  or  the  cotton  grower  of  the  United  States.* 

llcscrving  for  a  future  article  the  consideration  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  incidence  of  the  land-tax,  as  levied  in  India  by  the  East 
India  Company,  the  remainder  of  the  present  ^ill  be  directed 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  five  propositions  or  conclusions  relative 
to  the  roads  of  India — that  elucidation  involving  the  inquiry — 
how  and  by  whom  the  improved  roads  or  railw’ays  are  to  be 
constructed  ? 

No  space  need  be  wasted  m  proving  the  first  proposition.  On 
the  admission  even  of  the  witnesses  for  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  they  are,  as  a  whole,  contemptible  as  to  quantity,  utterly 
inadequate  to  any  larger  development  of  the  resources  of  India, 
and  execrable  in  kind.  Neither  need  figures  be  quoted  to 
])rove  that  the  bullock  conveyance  of  cotton  from  llerar  (from 
which  district  of  India  an  enlarged  sup])!}"  of  cotton  is  looked 
for)  to  Bombay — a  distance  averaging  350  miles,  must  be,  and 
in  fact  is,  a  most  costly  mode  of  transit.  'J'hc  jmblic,  that 
is,  that  portion  of  it  who  are  interested  in  the  siqiply  of  cotton 
from  India,  and  generally,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  futuie  ot 
India,  commercially  considered,  arc  quite  convinced  that,  as  a 
system,  roads  arc  to  be  created  in  India.  Nor  arc  the  ])ublie 
less  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  East  India  Com])any,  or  the 
Board  of  Control,  will  not  spontaneously  create  that  system. 
Mr.  Bright  showed,  that  betwixt  1831  and  1818,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  had  collected  a  gross  revenue  of  i30(),00(M)00 
sterling,  and  had  only  expended  XT ,4 3 1,000  in  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  and  tanks  for  irrigation.  EalstalPs  j)ennywortb  ot 
bread  to  ‘  all  this  monstrous  quantity  of  sack,’  ajitly  illustrates 
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the  miserable,  and  were  it  not  melancholy  too,  the  grotesque 
discrepancy  betwixt  the  splendid  revenue  yielded  to  the  rulers, 
and  the  wretched  j)ittance  returned  in  public  works  to  their 
subjects.  How  much  of  the  i.'300,0()0,000  sterling,  has, 
during  the  interval  of  fourteen  years,  been  transmitted  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  trihute-mone^^  and  how  much  spent  in  desolating  wars, 
would  be  a  sad  tale  to  tell !  But  we  must  be  just  to  the  rulers 
of  our  Indian  empire.  In  the  committee  which  sat  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  w  itnesses  spoke  to  the  comparative  extent  of  roads  in  India 
and  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  drew  contrasts  bctwdxt  the 
doings  of  certain  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  princes,  in  respect 
to  roads  and  tanks,  and  the  7io-doings  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  not  a  little  unfavourable  to  the  latter.  The  comparisons 
are  not  quite  fair  and  just.  A  pow^erful  prince,  securely  seated 
on  his  throne,  ruling  over  attached  subjects,  at  one  wdth  him  in 
political  and  religious  erm/,  has  large  inducements  to  provide 
for  the  growth  of  his  subjects’  wealth  and  greatness.  Very 
different  is  the  force  of  such  inducements  to  a  sovereign  power, 
changing  all  its  individual  elements  in  very  short  cycles, — 
alien  in  blood,  language,  and  religion  to  those  it  rules  over — 
and  its  tenure  of  ])ower  withal — dependent  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  prestige  of  military  invincibility  which  may  be  annihi¬ 
lated  in  a  day,  or  the  perpetuation  of  certain  social  arrange¬ 
ments  and  religious  ideas  which  a  generation  may  witness 
overthrown  and  dissipated  for  ever.  The  policy  of  the  East 
India  Company  has  been  natural  enough,  if  not  wise,  paternal, 
magnanimous,  or  far-seeing.  Empire  has  been  thrust  upon  it 
by  the  necessity  of  its  position.  I^'rom  the  moment  when  one 
foot  of  soil  was  aj)propriated  in  the  peninsula  for  British  use, 
further  a])propriation  became  either  an  absolute  necessity  in 
self-defence,  or  an  unjust  aggression,  the  temptations  to  which 
were  loo  dazzling  to  the  merely  ambitious,  or  too  inviting  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  merely  mercenary  and  sordid  of  its  rulers. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  entire  subjection  of  upwards  of  100, 000, 000 
of  people  to  some  o0,000  Europeans  !  It  is  obvious  that,  to 
the  latter,  it  W’as  an  absolute  condition  of  safety,  to  rule  as 
much  as  possible  according  to  prevalent  notions  and  existing 
institutions.  And  such  as  these  were,  no  more  unlit  instrument 
than  a  governmental  one  to  elfect  a  radical  change  could  be 
devised.  Change  in  them  must  originate  in  causes  over  which 
governments  have  little  or  no  control,  and  which  they  never 
meddle  with,  except  for  evil.  Hence  the  government  of  India 
decided  to  rule  in  accordance  w  ith  existing  social  institutions, 
and  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  discourage  whatever  inllu- 
ences,  intellectual  or  moral,  might  endanger  those  institutions. 
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It  is  not  affirmed  that  this  policy  was  wise,  or  benevolent,  or 
just — but  it  w’as  natural — it  has,  so  far,  secured  India  to  Kn;^- 
land  ;  and  the  day  when  it  no  longer  answers,  will  be  that  in 
which  India  breaks  the  fatal  spell  of  caste,  and  its  mind  and 
conscience  are  emancipated  from  the  long  thraldom  of  a  subtle, 
proud,  and  sordid  priesthood.  It  will  require  other  wisdom 
than  that  which  has  added  first  one  and  then  another  province 
to  our  Indian  Empire,  and  kept  all  in  awe,  to  meet  that  crisis. 
Hut  ‘  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.’ 

.Admitting,  further,  the  obligation  of  the  government  of  India 
to  do  more  than  it  has  done  in  the  construction  of  roads,  the 
case  of  England  offers  no  true  parallelism.  The  admirable 
tumj)ike  roads  and  railways  of  England  are  results  of  antece¬ 
dent  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  its  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Hindoo  trade  and 
Hindoo  manufactures!  Good  roads  became  a  necessity  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  its  large  interchanges  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  of  manufactured  goods,  home  and  foreign,  and  food ; — a 
state  of  things  unknown — except  in  an  almost  infinitesimal 
degree  in  India !  Long  after  good  and  durable  roads  had 
become  a  necessity — large  districts — the  seats  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  were  little  better  off  than  India.  Within  the 
recollection  of  men  now  living,  there  were  roads  in  Lincolnshire 
and  the  West  Hiding  that  were  execrable.  Within  thirty-five 
years,  the  journey  from  Leeds  to  Manchester,  (»0  miles,  took 
eight  and  ten  hours,  even  with  well  appointed  coaches  ;  and 
the  journey  to  Newcastle  from  the  same  place,  100  miles, 
sixteen  hours.  Roads  have  been  developed  by  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  art  acting  upon  interchange,  and  requiring  more 
numerous  and  better  constructed  highways  for  the  transit  of  the 
augmenting  mass  of  the  results  of  industry.  India  is  unhap¬ 
pily  far  behind  this  stage  of  ])rogress.  It  may  be  doubled 
whether  any  progress  has  been  made  for  centuries,  either  in 
agriculture  or  manufactures.  The  arts  of  life  seem  stereoty])ed 
there,  as  are  the  maxims  of  individual  conduct,  and  the  forms 
and  dogmas  of  religion,  (’andour  compels  us  to  .say,  too,  that 
not  to  have  done  that,  the  necessity  for  which  has  not  become 
pressing  and  palpable,  is  no  absolute  j)roof  either  of  ignorance 
or  of  indifference  to  duty  in  the  rulers  of  India.  It  is  rarely 
that  progress  takes  place,  exce])t  as  inconvenience  is  felt  some¬ 
where,  as  some  animals  cast  their  skins  when  thev  have  become 
too  tight  for  them. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  the  government  of  India  might 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  done  more  in  the  particular  matter 
of  roads.  The  highways  of  the  country  are  behind  its  present 
wants,  and  the  government  has  not  .shown  an  enlightened  pre- 
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science  in  respect  to  this  matter.  But,  we  repeat,  it  must  not 
be  judged  by  false  analogies. 

(4ne  other  observation  on  this  disputed  point  must  be  made. 
Roads  and  railways  have  followed,  not  preceded,  vast  develop¬ 
ments  of  manufacturing  skill  and  commercial .  entciprise  in 
England ;  in  India,  they  are  required  to  precede,  and,  in  fact, 
to  accelerate,  if  not  cause  such  development.  In  England,  the 
native  buoyancy  and  ardent  genius  of  the  people  have  ever 
been  transforming  its  institutions,  and  remodelling — nay,  creat¬ 
ing  almost — all  the  appliances,  direct  and  subsidiary,  of  the 
productive  arts.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  India,  and  ever  has 
been ;  and  now,  the  demand  for  better  roads  results  not  from 
the  expansive  force  of  native  productive  power,  but  is  called 
for  as  an  external  application,  directly  intended  to  disturb  the 
lethargy  within. 

The  real  problem,  after  all,  to  be  solved  is — who  ought  to 
construct  the  required  roads  ?  The  question  involves  another, 
an<l  a  far  more  important  one — what  alterations  are  required  in 
the  existing  relations  of  the  East  India  Company  first,  and 
the  Government  of  Cireat  Britain  next,  to  the  peoples  of  India  ? 
4'he  question  of  roads  involves  a  great  ])olitical  problem,  and 
he  who  can  solve  the  one  can  solve  the  other  ;  but  they  w  ill  not 
be  solved  as  distinct  and  entirely  separate  questions. 

I'he  opportunity  for  considering  both  questions  w  ill  soon  be 
at  hand.  The  East  India  charter  is  renewable  in  1851,  and 
the  terms  of  it  must  bo  settled  eitber  this  year  or  the  next.  It 
needs  no  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  matters  of  discussion  will 
not  be,  as  heretofore,  paltry  (juestions  of  ])articipation  in  trad¬ 
ing  advantages,  as  betwixt  the  East  India  Company  and  jiri- 
vate  traders,  but  tbe  whole  question  of  the  mission  of  this 
country,  in  its  rule  over  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Indian 
IVninsula.  The  interests  of  the  cotton-trade  will  have  origin¬ 
ated  not  simply  the  demand  for  improved  roads,  and  a  wiser 
and  more  just  system  of  revenue,  but  they  will  have  initiated  a 
searching  examination  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  our 
whole  system  of  administration,  and  compel  the  British  legisla¬ 
ture  to  abandon  the  system  of  tem])orary  expedients  in  ruling 
India,  and  to  base  its  acts  on  a  careful  forecast  of  the  pro¬ 
bable,  if  not  the  inevitable,  FUTUur.  of  India. 

The  length  to  w  hich  this  article  has  been  carried,  necessitates 
the  postponement  of  the  question — ‘  Who  are  to  make  the  roads 
in  India  r’  to  another  Number,  in  which  it  will  be  taken  up,  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  land-tax. 
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Art.  II. — The  Sea  Lion ;  or,  the  Lout  Sealei's,  By  James  Fcnimorc  Cooler. 

London ;  Bentley. 


The  literature  of  America  is  as  yet  comparatively  young.  Her 
])rogress  in  this  respect  has  scarcely  been  co-extensive  with 
her  progress  towards  the  highest  political  eminence.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  talent  in  a 
nation  will  be  her  improvement  in  internal  refinement.  Bv 
the  literature  of  a  country  \\c  judge  more  than  by  any  other 
sign  of  the  height  of  civilization  it  has  attained,  and  from  the 
tone  of  thought  breathing  throughout,  discover  the  spirit  of  a 
pcojdc,  and  what  position  it  is  content  to  occupy.  When 
Greece  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  career  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  then  also  its  literature  most  flourished,  its  poets  were 
most  honoured,  its  philosophers  most  appreciated.  J'he  time, 
how'ever,  is  not  far  distant  when  America  will  perpetuate  the 
genius  of  her  people  in  works  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
position  she  is  destined  to  occupy  in  the  w^orld’s  liistorv.  Al¬ 
ready  \\c  have  evidences  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  if  they 
arc  not  numerous,  and,  compared  with  our  own  more  gigantic 
accomplishments,  are  only  weak  and  feeble  efforts,  yet  there  is 
scarcely  a  department  of  literature  in  which  some  of  the  citizens 
of  America  do  not  occuj)y  a  favourable  position  :  Prescott, 
Stephen,  Washington  Irving,  in  history  and  travels;  Chan- 
ning  as  an  essayist ;  C’ooper  as  a  novelist ;  Bryant,  Dana, 
Pierpoint,  and  Longfellow,  as  poets. 

For  whatever  advantages  America  possesses,  however,  in 
this  respect,  she  is  almost  entirely  indebted  to  England.  The 
want  of  a  grand  literature  of  her  own  is  supplied  by  that  of  the 
mother  country,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  ])0ssesses 
the  fruits  of  our  rcsearcli  and  knowdedge — a  knowdedge  which 
is  the  glorious  production  of  centuries  of  indefiitigable  labour — 
without  the  necessity  of  translation  or  the  expense  of  copy¬ 
right,  and  that  inventions  of  every  kind  arc  at  her  disposal 
without  the  restrictions  of  patents.  Most  of  the  popular 
])ublications,  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  and  scientific 
works  of  Europe,  are  imported  for  her  use,  reprinted  at  her 
])resses,  and  rapidly  disjiersed  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
rejmblic. 

We  have  some  reason  to  fear,  that  the  ease  with  which  our 
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friends  across  the  Atlantic  arc  enabled  to  supply  their  own 
deficiency  of  works  and  periodicals,  tends  greatly  to  retard  the 
advance  of  literature.  It  is  lar  more  easy  to  adojit  the  thoughts 
and  creations  of  another  nation,  than  to  create  for  themselves. 
The  iininensc  rcsouiees  of  iMigland,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  such  resources  arc  available,  almost  before  the  first  fresh¬ 
ness  has  worn  oil’,  the  versatile  productions  that  issue  from  our 
press,  capable  of  supplying  materials  for  thought  and  rellcction 
for  many  nations,  seem  to  satisfy  the  people  of  America.  They 
are  as  familiar  with  our  novels  as  we  arc  ;  they  look  on  our 
])oets  with  the  same  affection  that  we  do  ourselves ;  our  school¬ 
books  often  furnish  their  educational  establishments  ;  and  our 
histories  frequently  supply  the  students  in  their  colleges. 

These  circumstances  cannot  but  have  some  effect  in  retard¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  America,  but  it  w  ill  not  ultimately  cheek  it. 
JSlie  has  poets  among  her  writers  of  a  very  high  order.  Most 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  w  ith  the  name  of  Professor 
Longfellow’,  the  author  of  ‘  Evangeline,’  ‘  Voices  of  the  Night,’ 
and  other  little  works.  Under  a  quaintness  of  manner,  and  in 
some  instances  uninviting  style,  lurks  a  sweetness  of  thought 
and  imagery  infinitely  pleasing,  lie  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
poet,  though  his  efforts  have  been,  as  yet,  small  and  timid. 
What  he  has  w’ritten,  however,  is  sufiicieiit  to  assign  him  a 
place  of  the  most  distinguished  kind  amongst  the  literati  of  his 
country. 

But  if  America  profits  so  largely  from  our  literature,  she  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  afforded  us  sources  of  considerable  pleasure, 
amongst  the  principal  of  which  arc  the  works  of  Fenimorc 
Cooper.  There  are  few  amongst  us  who  cannot  recollect  the 
intense  pleasure  w  ith  which  we  relished  his  early  novels.  They 
hurst  upon  us  with  singular  freshness,  for  the  author  had  struck 
out  for  himself  a  wholly  new  path,  had  created  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  events  which  no  one  before  had  conceived.  We  knew’ 
nothing  scarcely  of  the  tribes,  whose  scattered  habitations, 
singular  dwellings,  and  strange  law  s^  he  describes.  We  had  con¬ 
ceived  an  outline  of  the  savage,  were  familiar  with  the  cruelty 
of  his  practices,  but  of  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature  we  knew 
comparatively  little.  He  was  acquainted  better,  perhaps,  with 
the  habits  of  the  painted  men  of  the  interior  than  any  other 
writer  who  has  ventured  on  a  description  of  them,  and  so  gra¬ 
phically,  in  many  cases,  has  he  brought  them  before  us,  that 
iuture  ethnological  and  antiquarian  writers  will  (piote  him  as  a 
historical  authority  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  America. 

It  is  w  ith  a  feeling  of  melancholy  pleasure  that  we  approach 
R  sketch  of  what  this  author  has  done  for  the  literature  of  Anic- 
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rica,  because  associated  with  our  investigation  must  be  the  fact, 
tliat  by  his  death  she  has  lost  one  of  her  brightest  ornainenis. 
The  loss  is  one  that  we  share  as  well,  for  the  name  of  Feiii- 
more  Cooper  is  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  w’ords, 
and  it  was  with  sincere  regret  that  we  heard  of  the  decease 
of  this  great  novelist  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  The  cha¬ 
racter  and  vigour  of  his  writings  had,  it  is  true,  been  for  several 
years  on  the  decline,  but  there  w’as  still  a  charm  in  his  crea¬ 
tions  which  it  w  as  impossible  not  to  feel ;  the  same  enthusiasm, 
when  he  brought  his  beloved  tribes  into  the  field,  or  described 
the  broad  prairies,  or  the  wooded  glen,  or  buffalo  hunts  of  the 
back  woods,  lingered  over  every  page. 

J^erhaps  no  writer  or  public  character  that  has  lately  quitted 
the  great  drama  of  life  had  less  to  fear  from  detraction  than 
Cooper.  The  bent  of  his  mind  breathed  forth  in  every  work 
he  penned  ;  the  highest  tone  of  morality  prevails  throughout ; 
the  deepest  interest  is  awakened  without  ever  entering  on 
topics  which  the  ear  of  youth  might  not  always  understand. 
11  is  writings,  indeed,  were  peculiarly  suited  to  young  readers. 
AV’ild,  adventurous,  and  stirring,  full  of  the  most  romantic  inci¬ 
dents,  and  abounding  with  situations  of  peril,  the  boy  eagerly 
devoured  the  pages  of  the  novel,  absorbed  by  the  narrative,  and 
dreading  to  come  to  its  conclusion.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom 
met  with  any  person  who  took  any  delight  in  fiction  at  all, 
that  was  not  capable  of  being  interested  in  Cooper’s  novels. 
His  genius  was  distinct  and  peculiar.  It  was  adapted  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  w  riting,  and  as  often  as  he  w  andered  from  the  track 
marked  out  for  him  by  nature,  he  failed  in  producing  the  same 
effect.  The  attentive  reader  of  his  novels  must  have  jierceived 
this  in  several  compositions  which  he  attempted  in  a  different 
style,  but  utterly  without  success. 

Although  American  by  birth  and  education,  we  can,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  claim  Feniuiore  Cooper  as  an  Englishman  by 
descent.  He  was  born  at  lJurlington,  New"  Jersey,  on  the 
15lh  of  September,  1781).  His  father  w’as  Judge  William 
Cooper,  descended  from  an  Englishman  of  that  name,  who 
settled  at  Burlington  in  KJTl),  during  the  troubles  that  afflicted 
tliis  countrj"  under  tlie  despotism  of  Charles  II.  Eeniinore 
passed  the  early  jiortion  of  his  career  at  Burlington,  and  here 
he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  We  know 
little  or  nothing  of  his  capacities  at  this  time,  or  whether  he 
manifested  any  extraordinary  sign  of  abilities,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  destined  to  occupy  so  imjiortant  a  position 
in  the  ranks  of  literature.  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  his  ten¬ 
dencies  and  tastes  w'erc  of  a  totally  difi’erent  character,  since, 
after  having  received  a  classical  and  sound  education  at  New- 
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liaven,  and  subsequently  at  Yule  College,  he  entered  Uie  Ame¬ 
rican  navy  as  a  inidshipinan,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  six 
years  lie  remained  at  sea,  and  being  possessed  of  rare  powers 
of  observation  and  a  most  retentive  memory,  he  laid  up  in  his 
mind  those  stores  of  knowledge  concerning  sea  life,  which 
were  afterwards  to  prove  of  so  much  service  in  his  future 
literary  endeavours.  Jlis  familiarity  with  life  on  the  water  has 
lent  one  of  the  most  jiowerful  charms  to  many  of  his  fictions, 
lie  is  always  at  home  on  the  ocean,  and  is  as  intimate  with  her 
ever-varying  moods  and  shifting  temper  as  if  he  had  been  born 
there.  The  navy,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
sufficient  hold  on  his  mind  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  it. 
There  may  have  been  other  circumstances,  also,  which  militated 
against  his  choice  of  so  wandering  a  life.  However  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is,  that  in  1811  he  quitted  the  sea,  and  retired  into 
private  life,  and  shortly  after,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  married  Miss  de  Lancy,  sister  of  Bishop  de  Lancy,  of  the 
western  diocese  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  families  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Cooper  continued  to  lead  a  quiet 
and  domestic  life.  He  lived  on  his  paternal  jiropcrty  of  Cooper 
Town.  We  hear  of  no  endeavours  made  by  him  to  come  for¬ 
ward  into  public.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  time  was 
devoted  to  study  and  the  enjoyments  of  literature,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  distinction  he  was  afterwards  to  attain,  llow'  the 
idea  of  becoming  an  author  first  dawned  upon  his  mind  no¬ 
where  a])j)ears.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  determine  the  fact ; 
suffice  it,  that  in  18*2*2  he  published  anonymously  his  first  novel, 
entitled  ‘  Precaution.’  It  professed  to  contain  a  picture  of  the 
domestic  manners  of  the  English.  Though  imperfect  as  a  whole, 
and  deficient  in  many  of  the  recpiisite  cliaracteristics  of  a  work 
of  fiction,  there  was  still  sufficient  ability  displayed  to  give  pro¬ 
mise  of  future  distinction  for  its  author.  Much  of  his  inimit¬ 
able  dialogue  and  terseness  of  expression  wras  evident,  but  the 
story  was  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  create  for  it  any  circula¬ 
tion  beyond  the  libraries,  although  republished  in  England  as 
the  work  of  an  English  author. 

His  next  attempt,  however,  was  infinitely  more  successfuL 
The  pow’ers  of  his  mind  w’ere  rapidly  developing  them¬ 
selves.  He  had  throw’ii  off  the  crude  imaginings  of  his  soul 
in  his  first  production,  but  in  the  ‘  ^^py?’  concentrated  his 
genius  into  the  procreation  of  a  picture  of  life  overflowing 
with  interest.  The  characters  are  numerous,  and  sustained 
with  extraordinary  fidelity  unto  the  end.  hor  grouping  and 
Combination  of  events,  for  rapid  narrative,  for  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  and  perilous  positions,  this  work  is,  perhaps,  uusur- 
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passed  by  any  that  Cooper  lias  written.  II is  success  was 
undoubted.  It  was  welcomed  with  avidity,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  author  was  established  as  a  man  of  genius.  It  lias 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  even  into  the 
I  Vrsian.  ^  et,  notwithstanding  the  power  displayed  in  the  pages 
of  the  ‘  Sjiy’ — a  power  of  which  its  author  could  not  fail  to 
be  in  some  measure  conscious — it  was  with  extreme  difti- 
dcnce  that  he  ])laced  it  before  an  American  public.  The  tirst 
volume  had  been  printed  some  months  before  he  set  about 
eomjileting  the  second,  so  distrustful  was  he  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  would  be  received.  In  one  of  his  prefatory  notices 
published  some  time  after,  he  says, — ‘  Should  chance  throw 
this  into  the  hands  of  an  Ameiican  editor  twenty  years  hence, 
he  will  smile  to  think  that  a  countryman  of  his  hesitated  to 
complete  a  work  so  far  advanced,  merely  because  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  read  a  book  that  treated  of  its  own  fami¬ 
liar  interests  was  doubted.’ 

The  ‘  Pioneer;  or,  the  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna,’  a  dc- 
8cri]Uive  tale  founded  on  information  derived  pnnci])ally  from 
his  father,  who  had  an  interest  in  extensive  tracts  of  land  near 
the  sources  of  that  river,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  those  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  ‘  Spy.’  There  was  no  falling  olf  in 
the  new  work.  His  creative  powers  were  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  novel  after  novel  came  from  liis  pen  with  wonderful  rapi- 
dity.  The  ‘  Pilot’  was  a  tale  of  the  Sea,  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  Walter  Scott ;  for,  in  writing  to  Miss  Edgeworth  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  he  says, — ‘It  is  very  clever;  the  sea  scenes, 
in  particular,  arc  admirably  drawn  ;  and  I  advise  you  to  read 
it  as  soon  as  j)ossible.’  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  critique,  though 
favourable,  is  somewhat  cold  when  we  consider  the  actual  merit 
of  the  work.  He  brought  all  his  own  experience  of  a  seaman’s 
life  to  bear  on  liis  narrative  ;  and  in  his  descriptions,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  some  that  are,  as  pieces  of  deseri})tive  writing, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  novel.  The  breathless  inte¬ 
rest  he  awakens,  the  strong  hold  he  contrives  to  take  of  the 
imagination,  is  an  evidence  of  his  consummate  genius  and  skill. 

‘  Lionel  Lincoln’  comes  next  in  order  in  the  train  of  Mr. 
Cooj)cr’s  publications.  The  battles  of  Lexington  and  ot 
Bunker’s  Hill  furnish  the  foundations  for  this  story.  Few  con¬ 
tests  aflbrdcd  a  broader  field  for  the  fancy  of  the  writer  than 
these.  The  liberties  of  a  great  and  growing  country  were  at 
stake ;  and  the  bravery  and  determination  with  which  the 
Americans  disputed  the  battle  with  their  adversaries,  for  ever 
redeemed  them  from  the  charge  of  cowardice  with  which  they 
had  been  before  assailed  by  their  enemies  in  Britain.  Cooper 
is  laithtul  to  tlie  main  features  of  his  story.  He  spared  no 
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pains  to  obtain  accurate  information,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure  even  a  journal  of  the  state  of  the  weatlier  at  the  time 
the  battles  were  fought,  and  its  entries  were  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Many  readers  have  preferred  the  ‘  Last  of  the  Mohicans,’ 
which  next  aj)])eared,  to  others  which  have  obtained  a  greater 
share  of  notoriety  ;  and  we  ourselves  are  inclined  to  award 
it  a  higher  place  amongst  Cooper's  works  than  has  generally 
heen  assigned  it.  It  may  be  delicient  in  the  intense  interest 
that  characterizes  the  ‘  Pilot’  or  the  ‘  Spy  but  it  ])ossesses 
a*  peculiar  charm  in  the  more  quiet  but  sustained  tone  of 
feeling  that  pervades  it  throughout.  The  characters  arc  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  new,  and  the  description  of  nature  and  of  men  is 
beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

About  the  year  he  visited  Europe  ;  and  being  at  Paris, 
met  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  a  party,  who  mentions  the  fact  in 
his  diary,  and  describes  the  curiosity  of  ])ersons  to  behold  the 
two  greatest  novelists  of  the  day  in  the  same  room.  We  are 
among  those  who  are  inclined  to  accord  to  Cooper  an  equal 
degree  of  talent  and  power  with  that  ascribed  to  Walter  Scott, 
and  are  disj)osed  to  place  the  originality  of  the  American  author 
at  as  high  a  point  as  we  do  that  of  Scott.  There  is  certainly 
in  Cooper  more  ])ow’er  of  concentration,  a  more  epigram¬ 
matic  style,  and  greater  terseness  of  expression.  But  this  is 
scarcely  the  place  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  these  writers’ 
merits.  Both  w  ere  undoubtedly  great  men,  and  both  have  their 
share  of  admirers. 

Cooper  travelled  through  various  countries,  and  w'as  for  a 
considerable  time  in  England,  where  he  formed  many  lasting 
fricndshij)s,  and  gathered  fresh  stores  for  his  future  writings. 
The  results  of  his  observations  arc  contained  partially  in  his 
‘  Gleanings  in  Europe,’  ‘  Sketches  of  Sw  itzerland,’  &c. 

Altliough  Cooper  ])ublished  ‘  A  History  of  the  United  States’ 
^avy,’  and  the  ‘  Jiives  of  Distinguished  Naval  Odicers,’  he  was 
more  at  home  in  fiction  and  in  America.  Almost  in  every 
instance  where  he  has  departed  from  his  own  track,  he  has  lost 
some  of  his  charm.  His  genius  was  ])cculiar,  not  universal ; 
and  he  has  mostly  been  content  to  devote  his  energies  to  one 
]>articular  branch  of  fiction,  though  tempted  occasionally  to 
depart  from  it.  It  would  be  unjust  to  term  anything  that 
Cooper  has  written  a  complete  failure  ;  although  the  ‘  Autobio- 
graphy  of  a  Pocket  Handkerchief’  a])proachcd  nearer  to  such  a 
charge  than  anything  else  he  has  produced.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  portray  a  description  of  society  and  manners  wholly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  taste,  genius,  and  natural  ability ;  little  interest 
is  excited  either  by  the  story  or  the  characters. 

Some  of  those  who  have  judged  Cooper  seem  to  think  that. 
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after  his  visit  to  Europe,  liis  freshness  of  spirit  deserted  him 
We  arc  by  no  means  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  this  upiniou. 
Perhaps  some  of  his  writings  acquired  a  new  tone,  and  had 
an  admixture  of  Euroj)ean  notions  which  destroyed  many  of 
the  w'ild  charms  lingering  around  his  earlier  works ;  but  it 
gave  them  novelty,  and  prevented  us  from  tiring  of  a  tone  that 
might  have  grown  monotonous.  The  spirit  of  Cooper's  writ¬ 
ings,  however,  is  what  will  ever  constitute  their  strongest 
hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  prevent  their  popularity  from 
dying  out  with  the  present  generation,  precisely  because  they 
appeal  to  no  evanescent  passions  of  the  heart  or  hour  ;  they  are 
founded  upon  no  series  of  events  belonging  to  the  day ;  but 
their  chief  interest  consists  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
have  drawn  nature,  both  material  and  human ;  in  which  they 
have  portrayed  the  manners  of  men  and  tribes  that  exists  for 
the  most  part  only  in  the  memory  of  man. 

No  one  can  peruse  the  works  of  Cooper  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  innate  beauty  of  his  own  mind.  11  is  ethical 
notions  arc  of  the  highest  order,  his  morality  is  as  pure  as  that 
of  the  men  whose  unaffected  religion  he  is  so  fond  of  pour- 
traying — the  Puritans.  No  affected  displays,  no  assertions  are 
necessary  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  fact  ;  it  breathes 
through  his  ])ages.  The  philosophy  of  his  mind  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  few  can  be  unsusceptible  of  this.  The 
most  ordinary  reader  must  be  conscious  of  a  superiority  and 
elevation  of  thought  while  he  peruses  the  writings  of  Teni- 
niore  Cooper.  The  gentleness  of  his  own  mind,  its  lofty 
appreciation  of  everything  that  was  good,  its  innate  poetry, 
breathed  forth  in  his  graphic  description  of  nature,  in  the  love 
w  ith  w  hich  he  regards  the  forests,  the  broad  prairies,  and  the 
sun-lighted  valleys. 

It  is  rarely  that  so  many  qualities  are  combined  in  one 
writer.  With  the  highest  excellence  in  creating  original  series  of 
adventures  and  depicting  new^  combinations  of  events,  he  united 
tile  power  of  conceiving  characters  not  every  day  to  be  met 
with,  and  not  only  of  conceiving  them,  but  carrying  them  out 
consistently  to  tlic  end.  Having  once  imagined  them,  he  is 
faithful  to  their  early  conception,  and  each  person  seems  to 
grow  up  under  your  eye  witli  the  progress  of  years  and  time. 
It  is  true  that  Cooper  has  painted  few’  female  characters.  He 
has  attempted  few — but  those  that  have  been  introduced  to  us 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  author's  pow’er.  Perhaps  he  has 
generally  been  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  in  portraying 
his  Indian  manners,  and  that,  in  two  or  Uiree  instances  we 
shall  hereafter  mention,  he  has  been  most  successful.  H*® 
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experiment  of  couiiectiug  so  many  novels  one  with  the  other 
was  new  ;  or  rather  of  making  one  character  enact  a  part  in  so 
many  scenes.  There  are  creations  of  tlie  writer’s  mind  to 
which  we  feel  as  much  attachment  as  if  they  were  personal 
friends.  He  is  loath  to  abandon  them,  still  less  to  depict  the 
tennination  of  their  career.  This  appears  to  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  Leather  Stocking,  though  he  published  the 
earlv  j)art  of  his  career  subsequent  to  that  which  had  attracted 
so  much  of  the  ])ublic  attention.  There  is  not  a  boy  scarcely, 
who  reads  at  all,  but  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  ‘  Natty,’  or 
Leather  Stocking,  or  one  of  his  numerous  aliases.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  we  have  ever  seen 
sketched  in  a  novel.  From  the  first  moment  he  comes  before 
our  notice  until  the  end,  he  is  the  same  kind,  hardy,  high- 
minded,  useful,  benevolent  man,  depending  on  none,  but  ever 
rcadv  to  risk  life  and  health  in  the  cause  of  others ;  the  friend 
of  man  and  w  oman,  on  terms  of  amity  w  ith  the  savage  and  the 
civilized  man ;  known  as  well  to  the  settler  as  to  the  camp  of 
the  tribes,  and  esteemed  by  them  all.  For  the  tongue  of 
Leather  Stocking  was  never  know  n  to  palliate  or  falter,  never  to 
flinch  from  the  sturdy  truth ;  his  faith  in  the  ])ower  of  God 
never  wavered  ;  his  sympathies  never  died  ;  he  never  harboured 
a  selfish  thought;  but  animated  by  the  noblest  feelings,  felt 
himself  at  peace  with  all  men.  Even  the  animal  creation  loved 
him  ;  and  the  faithful  attachment  of  his  dogs  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  among  many  others  in  the  circumstances  that  surround 
the  old  man’s  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  beauties  or  faults  of  all  Cooj)er’s  w  ritings  ;  we  must  content 
ourselves  first  with  giving  a  list  of  them,  and  w  ill  briefly  notice 
one  or  two  that  ])ossess  the  highest  claims  to  our  attention  and 
regard.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  can  be  said  to 
have  no  attraction,  for  it  is  not  only  tlie  bustling  and  stirring 
narrative  that  so  ])owcrfully  charms  the  young  reader  that  we 
must  regard  now,  but  the  evidences  of  mind  and  power  that 
disjday  themselves. 

llesides  those  we  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Cooper  published 
The  Prairie,  The  Red  Rover,  'J'hc  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish, 
The  Water-Witch,  I'he  Rravo,  The  Heidenmaucr,  The  Heads¬ 
man  of  Rerne,  The  Monikins,  Homeward  Bound,  Home  as 
found,  The  Pathfinder,  Mercedes  of  Castile,  The  Deerslayer, 
The  Two  Admirals,  Wing-and-Wing,  Wyandotte,  The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  a  Pocket  Handerchief,  Ned  Myers,  Ashore  and 
Afloat,  Miles  Wallingford,  Satanstoe,  The  Chainbearer,  The 
wd  8kins,  The  Crater,  or  Vulcan’s  Peak,  Oak  Openings,  Jack 
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Tier,  The  Sea  Lions,  or  Lost  Sealers,  Notions  of  the  Aineri- 
cans,  by  a  Travelling  Bachelor,  Gleanings  in  Lurope,  Sketches 
of  Switzerland,  &c. 

The  ‘  Deerslayer’  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
novels.  I'he  same  hesitation  about  publishing  it  beset  its 
author,  since  he  entertained  in  his  own  mind  misgivings  about 
the  policy  of  ])utting  before  the  public  the  history  of  the  same 
individual  under  so  many  different  ciieumstances,  and  in  so 
many  difl’erent  positions.  But  the  favourable  manner  in  which 
the  more  advanced  career  and  the  death  of  JiCather  Stoekinjr 
were  received,  created  in  the  mind  of  the  author  a  sort  of 
necessity  for  giving  some  account  of  his  younger  days.  Vet, 
even  while  he  wrote,  discouraging  thoughts  at  times  beset  him, 
concerning  the  policy  of  venturing  the  ‘  Deerslayer’  into  print. 
He  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  burning  his  MS.  and 
turning  to  some  other  subject,  when  a  singular  eneouragcmciit 
reached  him.  lie  received  an  anonymous  letter  from  l^bigland, 
written,  as  he  supposed,  by  some  lady,  urging  him  to  do  w  hat  he 
had  more  than  half  accomjilished.  lie  now  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  set  about  comjdcting  his  task,  and  the  ‘  Deerslayer’  was 
])hieed  before  the  ])ublie.  Had  CUioper  been  betrayed  into  the 
(lestruction  of  his  MS.  one  of  his  most  beautiful  creations 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world ;  for  there  is  an  expanding 
])owcr  betrayed  in  the  jiages  of  the  novel.  The  characters,  of 
course,  are  all  fictitious,  but  the  scenery  is  as  true  to  nature  as 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  region  could  supply.  For 
description  there  is  none  of  his  ^Yorks  more  prolilie. 

*  On  a  level  with  the  point  lay  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  so  jjlacid  and 
limpid,  that  it  resembled  a  IhmI  of  the  part*  mountain  atmosphere  eoin- 
pressed  into  a  setting  of  hills  and  woods.  Its  length  was  about  three 
leagues,  while  its  breadth  was  irregular,  expanding  to  nearly  a  league,  or 
even  more,  opjmsito  to  the  point,  and  contracting  to  less  than  halt  that 
distance  more  to  the  northward.  Of  course  its  margin  was  irregular, 
being  indented  by  hays,  and  broken  by  many  projecting  low’  points.  At  its 
northern,  or  nearest  end,  it  was  bounded  by  an  isolated  mountain,  lower 
land  falling  oil*,  east  and  west,  gracefully  relieving  the  sweep  ol  the 
outline,  btill  the  character  of  the  country  was  mountainous;  high  hills, 
or  low  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water  on  full  nine-tenths  ot 
its  circuit.  The  exception,  indeed,  only  served  a  little  to  vary  the  scene, 
and  even  beyond  the  parts  of  the  shore  that  were  comparatively  low  the 
hack-ground  was  high,  though  more  distant. 

‘  but  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  scene  were  its  solemn 
solitude  and  swett  repose.  On  all  sides,  wherever  the  eye  turned, 
nothing  met  it  but  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake,  the  placid  view'  of 
heaven,  and  the  dense  setting  of  woods.  So  rich  and  fleecy  were  the 
outlines  of  the  forest,  that  scarcely  an  opening  could  he  seen  ;  the  whole 
visible  earth,  from  the  rounded  mountain  top  to  the  water  edge,  present- 
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iiig  one  unvaried  hue  of  unbroken  verdure.  As  if  vegetation  were  not 
satisfied  witli  a  triumph  so  complete,  the  trees  overlmng  the  lake  itself, 
shooting  out  towards  the  light ;  and  there  were  miles  along  the  eastern 
shore,  where  a  boat  might  have  pulled  beneath  the  branches,  dark 
Iteinbraudt  looking  hemlocks,  “  (piiveriiig  aspens,”  and  melancholy  pines. 
Ill  a  word,  the  hand  of  man  had  never  yet  defaced  or  deformed  any  part 
of  this  native  scene,  which  lay  bathed  in  tlic  sunlight,  a  glorious  picture 
of  aflluent  forest  grandeur,  softened  by  the  balininess  of  June,  and 
relieved  by  the  beautiful  variety  afforded  by  the  presence  of  so  great  an 
expanse  of  water.* 

Tlie  ‘  Deerslayer,’  however,  is  remarkable  on  another  account. 
The  character  of  Hetty  Hutter,  the  imbecile  girl,  which  is 
exquisitely  delineated  and  jiowerfully  conceived.  Her  deep 
aflection  fur  her  father  is  beautifully  and  ])athetically  told. 

The  most  masterly,  however,  of  all  C'ooper’s  works  remains 
yet  to  be  mentioned,  and  this  is  ‘  The  Borderer ;  or,  the 
Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish.’  Here,  however,  the  interest  is  pro¬ 
longed  and  maintained  with  ])o\ver  through  three  volumes, 
simply  hy  the  force  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  high  creative  faculties. 
The  beauty  of  the  w’ork  commences  at  the  very  opening.  The 
pitching  of  the  camp  as  it  w’erc  of  the  new  settlers,  their  choice 
of  ground,  the  uprearing  of  their  dw  ellings,  the  fortifications  by 
which  they  encircled  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  wdld 
enemy,  their  ])recautions,  but  above  all,  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  Puritan  family,  arc  exquisitely  touched  oft*. 
The  characters  of  Content,  as  the  father  of  the  family,  and  the 
old  patriarch,  arc  admirably  depicted.  The  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  love  by  which  the  domestic  tribe  are  united,  aw  akens 
a  ])ow’crfnl  interest.  There  arc  several  domestics  and  followers, 
and  soon  a  little  colony^  of  children  spring  up  around  the  aged 
Puritan.  But  our  author  has  done  far  more  than  all  this.  He 
has  conceived  the  finest  picture  of  a  wife  and  mother  ever 
depicted  in  the  jiages  of  fiction.  We  admit  no  exception  to 
this  assertion.  We  challenge  the  whole  circle  of  literature  to 
produce  a  female  character  like  that  of  lUith.  In  general, 
writers  of  fiction  imagine  it  their  duty  to  jiaint  wives  and 
mothers  in  colours  little  to  be  admired,  or  if  they  fail  to  do  this, 
they  imagine  that  by  hea])ing  upon  them  a  load  of  adulation 
and  fine  epithets  they  make  up  for  the  deficiency’  in  their  owm 
power  of  imagination.  But  Cooper  has  done  nothing  of  all  this, 
in  a  few’  words,  unimportant  in  themselves,  he  has  introduced 
to  us  the  gentle  lluth.  But  few  as  they  are,  these  words  arc 
bufticient  to  interest  us  ever  after  in  every’  scene  where  she 
makes  her  appearance,  cither  as  the  faithful  or  affectionate 
^vife  or  the  loving  mother.  All  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
feeling  which  belong  to  such  a  being  beam  forth  from  every 
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act  of  her  life.  The  sweetest  virtues  arc  gathered  round  lier 
and  form  part  of  herself.  Wherever  she  treads,  there  follow 
patience,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  love.  Even  when  time 
has  withdrawn  from  Ruth  the  charm  of  the  youthful  wife  and 
mother,  we  find  in  her  a  character  still  more  to  be  venerated 
and  respected.  Sorrow^  has  fallen  upon  her,  but  the  matron, 
aged  by  sufTering  before  her  time,  is  no  less  interesting.  Slie 
is  Ruth  still,  with  all  her  fortitude,  her  courage,  her  love, 
divested,  perhaps,  of  some  of  her  youthful  energy,  but  beauti¬ 
ful  and  loveable  still.  Nothing  has  deserted  her  but  her  youth’s 
bloom  and  her  favourite  child.  Through  years  she  seems  to 
be  ever  listening  to  catch  its  glad  laugh  come  back,  or  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  form  emerge  from  the  dark  forest  where  it  dwells  lar 
oir  in  some  stranger  home.  Until  the  end  Ruth  preserves  all 
her  attributes.  There  is  a  tenderness  and  pathos  about  her, 
a  striking  individuality  which  renders  her  in  every  respect  an 
extraordinary  creation.  The  adventures  of  the  ‘  Borderer’  arc 
indebted  greatly  for  their  interest  to  the  domestic  links  and  ties 
which  the  Puritan  and  his  son  had  to  guard.  The  scenes  are 
full  of  intense  interest  from  the  moment  when,  under  appre¬ 
hension  of  tlie  danger  that  may  arrive  to  him,  the  faithful  Ruth 
watches  her  husband  from  the  postern  go  forth  on  his  night 
errand  into  the  dark  forest.  From  that  moment  the  reader  is 
kept  in  suspense  and  terror.  The  presence  of  the  savages  is 
felt,  and  soon  the  peaceful  home  of  the  settler  is  invaded,  and 
a  description  of  the  destruction  follows,  which  is  vivid  in  the 
extreme : — 

‘  A  inoinciit  of  suspense  succc'cded  this  summons,  'flic  whole  valhy 
was  then  suddenly  lighted,  as  if  a  torrent  of  the  electric  Iluid  had  tlashed 
across  its  gloomy  bed  ;  a  sheet  of  flame  glanced  from  the  attic  of  the  block, 
and  then  came  the  roar  of  the  little  piece  of  artilleiy,  which  had  so  long 
dwelt  there  in  silence.  The  rattling  of  a  shot  among  the  sheds  and 
the  rending  of  timber  followed.  Fifty  dark  forms  w’crc  seen  by  the  mo¬ 
ment  ary  light,  gliding  from  among  the  out-buildings,  in  an  alarm  natural 
to  their  ignorance,  and  with  an  agility  proportioned  to  their  alarm.  I  he 
moment  was  propitious.  Content  silently  motioned  to  Keuben  King; 
♦  hey  passed  the  postern  together,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  oi  the 
barns.  'Ihe  period  of  their  absence  was  one  of  intense  care  to  Kuth,and 
it  was  not  w  ithout  anxiety  even  to  those  w  hose  nerves  w  ere  better  steeled. 
A  few  moments,  however,  served  to  appease  these  feelings,  for  the  adven¬ 
turers  retunicd  in  safety,  and  as  silently  as  they  had  cpiitted  the  defences. 
The  trampling  of  feet  on  the  crust  of  the  snow,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
and  the  bellow  ing  of  frightened  cattle,  as  the  terrified  beasts  were  scattered 
about  the  fields,  soon  proclaimed  the  object  of  the  risk  which  had  just 
been  nm. 

‘  “  Enter,”  whispered  Ruth,  who  held  the  postern  with  her  iron  hand. 
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“  Thou  hast  gireii  liberty  to  ever}'  hoof,  that  uo  living  creature  perish  by 
the  flames  ?” 

‘  “  All,  and  truly  not  too  speedily — for,  see,  the  brand  is  yet  at  work.”  * 

With  one  more  extract  fi'oin  the  novel,  sliowing  Ruth  in  her 
motherly  attachment,  we  concliicle  our  notice  of  this  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  our  author’s  ])rocluctions.  All  must  recollect  the 
captive  hoy,  Miantonimo;  Ruth  has  just  confided  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  his  care  :  — 

*  Miantoniino  ;  1  again  leave  you  with  a  charge  to  be  their  protector,” 
she  added,  tpiitting  her  daughter  and  advancing  towards  the  youth. 

*  “  Mother  !”  shrieked  the  child  ;  “come  to  me,  or  I  die.” 

*  Ruth  turned  from  the  listening  cajdive  with  the  (piietncss  of  instinct. 
A  glance  showed  her  the  jeopardy  of  her  otfspring.  A  naked  savage, 
dark,  powerful  of  frame,  and  Heree  in  the  frightful  raascpierade  of  his  war¬ 
paint,  stood  winding  the  silver  hair  of  the  girl  in  one  hand,  wdiile  he 
already  held  the  glittering  axe  above  a  head  that  seemed  inevitably  doomed 
to  (lest ruction. 

‘  “  Merey,  mercy,”  exclaimed  Ruth;  hoarse  with  horror,  and  dropping 
to  her  knees  as  much  from  inability  to  stand  as  with  intent  to  petition. 
“Monster,  strike  me,  but  spare  the  child.” 

‘  The  eye  of  the  Indian  rolled  over  the  person  of  the  speaker,  but  it 
was  with  an  exj)ression  that  seemed  rather  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
his  victims  than  to  announce  any  change  of  purpose.  With  a  fiend-likc 
coolness,  that  bespoke  much  knowledge  of  the  ruthless  practice,  he  again 
swung  the  (piivcring  but  speechless  child  in  the  air,  and  prepared  to 
direct  the  weapon  with  a  full  certainty  of  aim.  The  tomahawk  had 
made  its  last  circuit,  and  an  instant  would  have  decided  the  fate  of  the 
victim,  when  the  captive  boy  stood  in  front  of  the  frightful  actor  in  this 
bloody  scene.  Ry  a  quick  forward  movement  of  his  arm  the  blow'  w'as 
arrested,  'fhe  deep  guttural  ejaculation  which  betrays  the  surprise  of  an 
Indian,  broke  from  the  chest  of  the  savage,  while  his  hand  fell  to  his 
side,  and  the  form  of  the  speechless  "irl  was  sutfered  again  to  touch  the 
floor.’ 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  novels, 
but  it  would  be  im])ossible  to  place  them  vividly'  before  the 
reader  in  our  short  limits.  11  is  reputation  as  an  author, 
however,  is  so  well  established,  that  most  of  our  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  his  w  orks.  We  have  but  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity’  afforded  by  the  melancholy  occasion  of  his  death  to 
afford  our  tribute  to  the  genius  of  a  man  of  whom  America  has 
every  reason  to  be  ])roud.  He  will  not  be  forgotten  in  his 
country,  for  his  name  is  endeared  to  many,  and  his  j)roductions 
wdl  hand  it  down  to  posterity  with  iindiminished  lustre. 

He  was  eventually  attacked  by  an  illness  which  hung  long 
about  him,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1851,  died,  just  one 
day  before  he  had  completed  his  sixty-second  year.  His 
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mental  powers,  it  is  said,  were  somewhat  decayed  before  his 
deatli,  but  they  had  flourished  in  unimpaired  vigour  until  very 
latterly. 

Fenimore  Coojier’s  political  opinions  have  been  by  some 
doubted,  but  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  works,  there  can,  on 
examination,  exist  but  one  opinion — viz.,  that  liis  teiulcncies 
were  highly  democratic.  These  opinions  he  has  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained.  They  were  his  earliest,  and  continued  with  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  It  is  true  that  he  admits  men  of  all  shades  of 
politics  into  his  writings,  and  paints  Ctach  consistently,  but  the 
general  tone  of  feeling  to  be  gathered  from  his  works  is  de¬ 
cidedly  liberal,  though  it  was  a  subject  from  which  he  ratlier 
shrank  than  otherwise. 

Hut  in  a  writer  of  fiction,  political  opinions  arc  of  small  mo¬ 
ment.  His  aim  was  evident;  it  was  to  portray  a  series  of 
exciting,  thrilling,  and  heart-stirring  narratives,  which  should 
attract  readers  of  all  ages  and  countries,  possess  a  charm  for 
the  boy,  and  for  the  man ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  per¬ 
haps  no  writer  which  this  century  has  ])roduced  has  better 
carried  out  his  aim.  C’oopcr’s  novels  will  bo  standard  works 
as  long  as  fiction  continues  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  admirers 
of  literature. 


Aut.  III. — The  Human  Body  and  its  Comuwion  iciih  Man,  illustrated  ly 
the  principal  oryaus.  By  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Meinbor  of 
the  Koval  College  of  Sturgeons.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1S51. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  that  the  title  of  this  work  is  some¬ 
what  singular.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  the  human  body 
except  in  connexion  with  man.  The  title,  however,  exjnesses 
the  nature  of  the  volume,  for,  in  truth,  it  is  a  singular  one.  ^Ir. 
AVilkinson  seems  to  regard  it  as  an  exposition  of  jdiysiology 
for  the  millions,  but  he  sliould  have  rather  designated  it  physio¬ 
logy  for  ])oets.  It  is  essentially  poetical  and  imaginative — 
nothing  less  than  matter  of  fact ;  and  for  simplicity  ol  demon¬ 
stration,  we  should  as  soon  look  for  that  in  .lean  Paul  or  his 
disciple  Thomas  C.’arlyle.  It  will  require  another  hand,  and  a 
totally  different  class  of  mind  to  that  of  Air.  Wilkinson,  to  bring 
the  truths  of  physiological  science  to  the  plain  comprehension 
of  the  million.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is,  and  in  that  character  it  has,  amid  all  its  wanderings 
of  fancy,  its  eccentricities  of  speculation  and  its  oddities  of 
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phraseology,  its  great  merits  and  its  peculiar  and  ])re-einiuent 
beauties.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  AVilkinson  is  a 
decided  Swedenborgian  in  his  faith,  being  the  able  and  accom¬ 
plished  translator  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg’s  works  ;  and  kee]>' 
iiig  this  in  view,  the  reader  will  be  ])repared  to  understand  and 
make  allowance  for  a  good  deal  that  is  fanciful  amid  the  firmest 
sincerity  and  deepest  feelings  of  religious  truth.  I’he  author 
has  this  recommendation  over  the  general  race  of  practical 
]diysiologists,  that  he  has  not  carved  and  dug  into  the  dead 
Immaii  substance,  till  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  there  is 
nothing  but  death  in  the  chapter  of  human  history,  after  the 
breath  has  escaped  from  the  body.  He  is  a  true  and  fervent 
believer  in  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  our  nature,  and 
in  the  full  authenticity  of  the  Christian  faith.  So  far  from 
having  materialized  himself  by  operating  only  on  the  dead 
material  of  humanity,  he  sees  in  the  physiology  of  the  living  sub¬ 
ject  a  thousand  links  which  bind  it  to  s])irit  and  to  permanent 
life.  Two  great  and  evident  objects  of  his  are,  to  withdraw  the 
exclusive  ])OSsession  of  ])hysiologieal  facts  from  the  hands  of 
mcrel)  professional  men,  and  to  combat,  by  a  careful  survey  of 
our  integral  nature,  those  deadly  and  demoralizing  doctrines 
which  mere  ]>hysieal  operators  have  based  on  the  insutricicnt 
revelations  of  the  disseeting-room.  With  these  views,  and  with 
many  other  ]>ortions  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  work,  which  have  a 
sanitary  and  ])rogessive  tendency,  wc  can  and  do  cordially 
sympathize.  We  find  him  setting  forth  these  ideas  at  once  in 
a  very  masterly  preface.  As  to  the  present  eontined  study  of 
the  science,  he  says — 

‘  We  labour  unilor  dilKculty  in  proruring  the  right  audience  for  the 
present  discourse.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  has  bien  so  much  nar¬ 
rowed  to  a  class,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  that  class — the  medical  profession 
— claims  it  as  an  exclusive  knowledge ;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
puhlic  mind  is  iu  abeyance  with  regard  to  it,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  pro- 
J)erty  for  ever  alienated  from  its  possession.  We  tlu  reforc  run  the  risk  of 
liiulitig  no  readers,  unless  we  can  })crsuadc  the  public  that  the  knowledge, 
of  the  human  body  belongs  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  lias  no 
more  necessary  connexion  with  physic,  than  uith  art,  industry,  philo¬ 
sophy,  divinity,  or  any  of  the  otlicr  occupations  that  we  do  in  the  liody  and 
hy  the  body. 

‘Persons,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  idea  that  the  sciences  belong  to  the 
great  world  in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  classes  who  arc  actively  enlli- 
vating  them  arc  hut  little  hands  of  pioneers  that  are  contending  with 
diflicultics,  at  the  outposts,  and  slowly  winning  a  lu  w  magnitude  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  settled,  belongs  afresh  to  the  large  countrv'  of 
popular  common  sense.  On  the  contrary,  they  allow  each  party  of  settlers 
to  hoist  the  Hag  of  a  petty  kingdom  of  their  own,  without  insisting,  as 
ought  to  be  done,  that  the  adventurers  shall  at  once  become  the  coloniis 
S. — VOL.  III.  r  F 
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of  the  mother  state.  Thus  it  is  that  professors  of  all  kinds  have  kid¬ 
napped  the  sciences,  and  the  people  fear  to  take  so  much  as  a  walk  \inder 
the  walls  of  those  bristlin^  strongholds.  But  scientific  fatalism  is 
evidently  about  to  pass  away. 

*  This  desirable  result  will  be  accompbshed  by  the  growth  of  large  towns, 
that  is  to  say,  popular  doetrines  of  the  sciences,  which  belong  to  the 
broad  iudustrv’  and  insights  of  mankind,  and  will  not  contest,  but  swallow 
uj),  the  castles  of  the  present  chiefs,  and  reverse  the  feudal  direction  of  duties 
and  fines.  Already  wc  have  seen  the  process  going  on  in  the  histoiy  of 
civilization,  and  we  are  about  to  witness  the  same  thing  in  the  progress  of 
science  and  of  thought. — p.  ix. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  contends  that  there  are  signs  that  some  new 
])o\ver  of  conveying  to  the  masses  the  aeeumiilations  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  at  hand;  that  this  has  always  been  the  order  of 
Providence.  When  copying  manuscripts  became  inadequate 
to  the  demand  of  written  books,  ])rinting  a])})cared ;  when 
coaches  and  high  roads  were  insullicient  for  the  number  of 
travellers — then  came  forth  steam,  and  in  each  case  the  sub- 
Btitute  was  something  better  and  larger.  Thus,  he  infers  that 
the  arts  of  education  that  will  summon  the  people  at  large  to 
learn,  will  be  something  diflerent  from,  and  greater  than  those 
which  have  been  suflicient  for  the  schools. 

*  A  petty  magnet  is  sutTicient  to  take  up  a  few  isolated  persons;  but 
when  the  nations  arc  to  be  attracted  there  is  nothing  less  than  the  cailh 
that  will  draw  their  feet.  In  no  science,’  he  asserts,  ‘does  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  appear  so  manifestly  as  in  physiology  :  in  none  is  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall  so  ])lain.  Great  is  the  host  of  professors  here  ; 
but  Meue,  Mene,  'Mel,  Uphanitty  is  brighter  than  their  chandeliers, 
(-hemistry  and  cell-germs  are  the  walls  on  which  the  lightning  writes. 
Well  may  we  call  them  walls,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  limitaneons :  prison  stares  us  in  the  face  while  we  are  in  that 
company.  Who  of  woman  born  cjin  go  further  than  to  distil  himself 
into  gas,  or  pound  himself  into  cells?  Annihilation,  which  (iod  forbids, 
must  be  the  next  stage  to  smallness.  These  respective  doctrine's  are  the 
last  solid  points  which  arc  possible,  and  by  nature  itself  there  is  no 
passage  beyond  them.  After  these  the  scientific  men  themselves  must 
evanesce,  for  already  their  w’atehword  to  each  other  is,  “  Hail,  Bubble 
Brother  !  Hail,  Xueleated  Cell !”  ’ — p.  xviii. 

The  aullior  deals  in  the  same  summary  wav  with  the 
sceptics : — 

*  Throughout  the  following  pages,*  he  says,  ‘  wc  have  taken  for  granted 
the  divinity  of  (Mirist  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  with  this  tacit 
assumption,  we  have  laboured  to  connect  the  whole  of  our  views.  J  lierc 
is  no  escape  from  some  step  of  this  kind ;  the  atheist  takes  for  granted 
his  atheism,  and  works  in  darkness ;  he  sees  no  God  because  he  looks  for 

I'cc.e.  .  .  .  But  if  it  be  found  that  Christianitv  is  the  theon'  of  the 

*  • 
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\?orl(l ;  that  the  Divine  Man  is  the  Lord  of  the  sciences ;  that  the  biblical 
revelation  is  the  truth  of  truths,  which  opens  a  shekinah  of  light  to  the 
later  races  more  than  to  the  first ;  that  the  gospel  alone  eaii  rule  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  then  the  tiuding  of  this  from  age  to  age  will 
sufficiently  conserve  the  text  against  the  stings  of  the  Straussian  school. 
The  more  so,  because,  if  their  principle  of  criticism  first  and  faith  after¬ 
wards  were  ailiuitted,  the  result  must  be  atheistic  confusion.  For  if,  on 
account  of  what  contradicts  our  notions  of  couvcnieucc  iu  scripture,  the 
Bible  be  untrue,  then  for  the  same  reason,  nature  being  full  of  contra¬ 
dictory  essences — tigers  and  lambs,  men  and  vermin — is  no  work  of  God  ; 
but  a  simple  flea  is  enough  to  trip  over  the  nature  textuary  into  the 
abyss  of  denial.  The  armour  of  these  greatest  truths  is,  however,  not  so 
ill-jointcd  as  to  let  in  such  lances.  It  demands  that  the  critic  shall  try  his' 
criticism  by  not  only  accounting  for,  but  ruling  the  world.  If  he  cannot 

do  those  two  things,  his  rack  of  texts  proves  as  good  as  nothing . 

‘  We  were  forced  upon  this  track  of  thought,  by  noticing  that  the  mate¬ 
rialists  had  got  to  nothing  as  punctually  as  if  nothing  had  been  their  aim ; 
and  that  their  inductions  were  of  no  cousc(|Ucnce,  supposing  them  to  be 
tnic,  which,  however,  concluded  against  their  truth.  We  fmd,  also,  that 
they  were  like  the  fellow  who  claimed  Virgil’s  “  Sic  vos  non  nobU'^  to  him¬ 
self,  but  could  not  complete  the  line  which  tlic  great  poet  had  lell  half 
finished,  lii  the  whole  company  of  them,  and  iu  all  their  perverse  off¬ 
spring,  there  was  not  a  spark  of  revelation  ;  though,  to  hear  them  talk, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  they  knew’  the  way  of  making  myths,  and 
that  writing  Bibles  was  their  forte.  For  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
reasons,  we  left  them  on  one  side,  and  took  another  track.* — pp.  xxiv.- 
xwi. 


Based  on  this  firm  foundation,  liis  faith  in  man  as  a  living 
spirit,  and  connected  with  all  life  extending  through  the  uni¬ 
verse  u])  to  the  highest,  the  author  begins  his  analysis  of  the 
hiinian  frame,  and  includes  in  his  investigation  the  nature,  ])ro- 
perties,  and  functions  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  assimilation  and 
its  organs,  the  heart,  the  skin,  and  the  human  form  generally. 
To  this  he  adds  a  chapter  on  health,  and  the  requisites  for  its 
maintenance,  and  introduces  into  it  a  view  of  various  new  modes 
of  promoting  or  restoring  it.  In  his  treatment  of  these  topics, 
we  recognise  an  able  hand,  a  broad  and  liberal  sjiirit,  not  bound 
down  by  antiquated  or  ])rofessional  prejudices,  but  seeking,  with 
a  free  and  earnest  inquiry,  into  all  the  secrets  of  our  nature, 
and  the  real  elements  of  being.  Sound  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  religious  faith,  he  has  no  fear  of  being  taxed 
with  heterodoxy  in  his  scientific  creed.  He  is  willing  to  exa- 
nniic  into  the  ])retensions  of  new  theories,  and  has,  indeed,  an 
eyulent  leaning  towards  what  bears  the  impress  of  [>rogress  and 
discovery.  The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  style, 
though  often  disfigured  by  grotesque  and  fantastic  cxjiressions, 
obviously  employed  in  seeking  for  new’  and  more  vivid  forms 
of  enunciation ;  and  his  fault,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  frequently 
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soaring  away  from  the  plain  details  of  his  subject,  through 
all  heaven  and  earth,  into  regions  where  the  practical  i'i>  ysio- 
logist  would  disdain,  and  wliere  the  ordinary  reader  finds  it 
impossible,  to  follow  him.  For  instance,  not  contented  with  de¬ 
scribing  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  explaining 
their  ])hysical  functions,  with  the  physiologists,  nor  contented 
with  treating  of  the  j)assions  and  affections  in  the  heart  gencrallv, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  assigns  to  each  impulse  its  jieculiar  local  habi¬ 
tation  in  that  primal  organ.  With  him  the  right  auricle  is  the 
family  auricle  ;  the  right  ventricle,  the  ventricle  of  friendship  ; 
the  left  auricle,  the  auricle  of  matrimonial  love  ;  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  the  ventricle  of  patriotism  !  In  reading  these  grave 
allocations,  not  only  must  the  scientific  physiologist,  hut  the 
most  imaginative  general  reader,  feel  astonished. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  interpreting  according 
to  our  modern  ])hraseology  the  language  of  the  llible,  makes 
the  lower  intestines  the  seat  of  our  compassion,  llowels  of 
mercy  and  pity,  he  understands  as  the  actual  bowels,  though 
we  arc  never  conscious  of  perceiving  the  operation  of  compas¬ 
sion  or  of  sympathy  in  ourselves  in  any  region  lo\Ncr  than  the 
heart — the  bowel  or  organ  unquestionably  intended  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Hut  these  arc  nothing  to  the  flights  which  he 
takes  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  skin.  The  skin  is  lite¬ 
rally,  he  says, our  consciousness;  consciousness  docs  not  reside 
in  the  mind  or  the  brain,  but  in  the  skin.  AVhen  we  talk  of 
our  mind  we  mean  our  skin,  and  when  of  our  skin  we  mean 
our  consciousness.  Nay,  according  to  this  the  skin  is  the  real 
man,  and  he  sees  a  skin  everywhere  and  in  everything.  There 
is  a  skin  of  the  earth,  of  the  water,  of  the  clouds,  and  of  the 
mind  !  The  skin  of  tlic  mind  is  a  totally  new  idea  to  us,  as  we 
believe  it  will  bo  to  most  of  our  readers.  Hut  Mr.  Wilkinson 
is  quite  satisfied  that  the  mind  has  its  skin ;  that  there  is  ‘  a 
mind  in  the  skin,  and  a  skin  in  the  mind  I’ 

Hut  we  leave  these  wild  flights  and  j)uerilities — the  iaiilts, 
and  very  grave  faults,  in  a  book  of  jdiysiology,  but  cs])ccially 
in  a  book  in  that  science  which  he  ])rofesscs  to  seek  to  rescue 
from  the  grasj)  of  mere  bread-winners,  and  to  open  up  lor  the 
general  use ;  and  with  much  greater  pleasure  we  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  ]iortions  of  it  which  ])osscss  real  and  uncommon 
excellence.  ()f  these  portions,  there  are  many  which  deserve 
to  be  read  with  the  deejicst  attention,  and  which  cannot  he  read 
without  the  highest  )>leastirc. 

In  treating  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Wilkinson  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  phrenological  developments,  which  seem  to  us 
to  explain  the  external  indications  of  the  skull  in  a  more  clcai 
and  satisfactory  manner  than  we  have  yet  seen  : — 
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^  There  is,  indeed,  a  branch  which,  it  has  been  thought,  throws  a  broader 
lij^ht  on  the  nature  of  the  brain  ;  we  allude  to  phrenology.  This  otlicc  of 
phrenology  we  regard,  however,  as  a  inis;»pprt*hension.  As  we  understand 
phrenology,  it  is  a  science  of  independent  observation,  which  is  completed 
in  tracing  the  correspondence  between  the  surface  of  the  living  head,  and 
the  character  of  the  individual.  It  was  such  as  that  its  edifice  arose,  stone 
by  stone,  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  (lall.  lie  noticed  that  portions 
oi*  the  surface  of  the  head  stood  out  in  those  who  were  prominent  in  cer¬ 
tain  faculties,  and  putting  the  bodily  and  mental  prominences  together, 
(for  which  may  he  be  honourc'd  !)  he  arrived  by  repeated  instances  at  the 
signs  of  the  character  as  they  are  written  in  the  head.  He  completed  the 
dark  half  of  the  globe  of  physiognomy  ;  and  letting  his  active  observation 
shine  upon  it,  he  found  the  rest  of  the  head  rejnesentative  of  the  whole 
character,  as  the  face  is  expressive  of  the  mind.  Expression,  we  may 
remark,  is  living  representation,  and  n'lircscntation  is  dead  expression. 
The  representation  of  the  man  by  his  head  has  always  been  vaguely  felt, 
and  the  b(‘st  sculptors  and  jiocts  had  imagined  their  gods  and  heroes  with 
phrenological  truth.  Ibit  (Jail  made  their  high  intuitions  so  current,  that 
all  could  buy  them.  Now,  this  department  of  jihysiognomy  might  be 
carried  to  the  perfection  pcendiar  to  itself  without  the  head  being  opened. 
Nay,  it  would  be  best  learned  without  breaking  the  surface;  for  the  beauty 
of  expression  and  representation  lies  in  their  bringing  what  they  signify  to 
the  surface,  and  depositing  it  there.  Ihit  for  this  purpose  the  snrtace 
must  be  whole.  There  is  no  interval  between  life  and  its  hieroglyphics ; 
l)\it  the  one  is  within  the  other,  as  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  The  thing 
signified  by  the  organ  of  form  is  Jorhi,  and  not  a  j)ieee  of  cerebrum  ;  lotc 
is  meant  by  the  ])roluberanec  of  amativeness,  and  not  th(‘  cerebellum,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  superficiality  and  not  d(‘pth,  that  is  excellence  here.  The 
deep  ones  had  dug  for  ages  in  the  brain,  and  found  nothing  but  abstract 
truth;  (iall  came  out  of  the  cerebral  well,  and,  looking  upon  the  surface, 
found  that  it  was  a  landscape,  inhabited  by  human  nature  in  a  thousand 
tents — all  dwcdling  according  to  passions,  faculties,  and  powers.  So  much 
was  gained  by  the  first  man  who  eanic  to  the  surface,  where  nature  speaks 
by  representations  ;  but  it  is  lost  again  at  the  point  uherc  cereliral  anatomy 
begins.  (Jail  himself  was  an  instance  of  this;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  anatomists  of  the  brain.  Ibit  when  the  skull 
oil.  Ids  phrenology  deserts  him,  the  human  instinct  ceases,  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  tiljres  and  the  grey  matter  an*  as  purely  physical  as  if 
they  were  of  the  ropes  and  pulleys  of  a  ship. 

‘  It  must,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  brain  has  a  definite  ratio  to  the 
head,  but  what  that  ratio  may  be,  is  an  undecided  (piestion.  It  isditlicult 
to  prove  that  the  risings  and  fallings  of  the  skull  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  brain.  4’his  is  of  no  eonseipience  to  jdircnology  as  a  science 
ot  observation.  And  it  does  not  follow  that  the  repremitation  of  faculties 
js  eipuvalcnt  to  physical  correspondence  or  similar  undulation  of  surface. 
Ihe  nose  represents  the  sense  of  smell,  although  the  olfactory  nerve  does 
not  lie  under  it  in  the  form  of  a  nose  mu’ve.  And  destructiveness  may  lie 
in  Its  bony  den  without  exactly  fitting  tin*  bone.  On  the  contrary,  wc 
might  suppose  that  when  activity  was  involved,  there  would  be  room  for 
exercise ;  and  that  the  inner  tubes  of  the  skull  would  represent  something 
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more  than  the  limits  of  tlie  j^reatest  exertions  of  the  fiiculty,  tlic  arms- 
length,  sprinp:  ami  hatchet -play,  for  instance,  of  the  destroyin'^  organ. 

‘  Moreover,  looking  at  the  instance  ot  the  iace,  it  does  not  appear  certain 
that  the  ratio  is  between  the  surface  and  the  parts  immediately  beneath  it. 
Concealment  and  projection  are  elements  of  representation.  The  eyes  are 
put  forth  far  away  from  those  cerebral  origins  which  they  signify,  and  with 
which  they  communicate.  The  parts  that  functionally  underlie  the  eyes 
ore  not  the  structures  nearest  to  them  inwards.  The  supcrticial-inakiug 
process  is  often  slanting,  as  is  seen  in  the  ducts  of  many  organs,  which 
carry  the  product*  by  which  they  represent  the  organ  to  a  spot  remote  from 
the  surface  above  it.’ — p.  22. 

Proceeding  on  tliis^iew  of  the  case,  the  author  satisfactorily 
explains  what  a])pears  irregular  in  eraniologieal  (levelo])inent, 
and  the  apparent  aberrations  of  conforination  which  furnish 
handles  to  cavillers,  ]>.  15. 

His  reasoning  is  continued  to  a  great  length,  arguing  spirit, 
God,  and  iniinortality  from  the  structure,  functions,  and  ])owers 
of  the  brain,  a  ground  on  which  ])hysiologists  too  commonly 
build  their  batteries  against  everything  of  the  sort,  and  do  their 
utmost,  from  the  investigation  of  this  wonderful  organ,  to  make 
us  essentially  ‘  of  the  earth,  earthy.’  The  whole  chapter 
is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  ])crusal.  We  cannot  take 
leave  of  it  without  extracting  what  is  so  beautifully  said  of 
genius : — 

‘  These  brain  attributes,  absent  in  none,  arc  brilliant  in  some  men,  who 
take  the  name  of  geniuses  on  that  account,  and  their  deeds,  by  a  fated 
fortuity,  are  treasured  by  their  fellows  as  a  common  interest,  though  of  no 
more  than  individual  growth.  These  arc  the  open  men  of  their  time,  w  ho 
hinder  (lod  the  least ;  more  rays  shine  through  them  than  through  the 
rest ;  you  cannot  say  what  their  genius  is,  apart  from  w  hat  it  shows  and 
does,  unless  it  be  a  natural  road  from  heaven  to  earth  :  influx  and  the 
fluid  kingdoms  are  their  substances,  and  they  know*  that  the  solid  world  is 
fuel  laid  up  against  the  day  of  heat  ;  also,  that  truths  and  ideals  arc  kings 
and  priests,  whose  mental  namesakes,  visceral  and  vegetating,  are  clay  as 
in  the  potter’s  hands,  when  that  day  comes,  d'heir  private  thoughts  seem 
the  wants  of  the  time,  and  the  schemes  of  societies;  they  are  said  to  be 
sent  and  have  th(*ir  mission ;  for  the  Maker  has  set  them  in  the  rhythm  of 
his  plan  ;  and  this  world  and  that  world  heave  to  help  them  to  dart  their 
lightnings  to  their  destined  ends.  And  still  they  are  only  the  first  brains 
that  the  epoch  touches,  and  which,  therefore,  it  publishes ;  and  being  the 
highest,  they  are  the  longest  visible  as  we  pass  away  ;  but,  as  we  said, 
every  man  is  a  genius  or  an  end — a  space  crowded  with  ideals,  and  these 
ideals  are  the  brain  of  the  soul,  or  the  personal  life.’ — p.  71. 

Amongst  the  admirable  and  eloquent  things  in  the  volume, 
we  must  regard  the  description  of  the  air  and  its  contents  as 
given  under  the  head  of  the  lungs.  It  is  full  of  charm  to  the 
poet,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  every  one  of  us,  regarded  lu 
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a  sanatory  j)oint  of  view.  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  way  in  which  we  generally  have  it  summed 
lip  to  US  as  merely  eompoiinded  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  this  glorious  element 
so  truly  and  beautifully  treated,  in  any  work  of  science,  or  even 
of  literature ; — 

‘  The  air  ministers  to  the  blood  an  intinity  of  line  endowments  whieh 
chemistry  does  not  ajipreeiate.  How  full  it  is  of  odours  and  inlluences, 
that  other  animals,  if  not  man,  discern,  and  whieh,  in  certain  states  of 
disease  and  over-susceptibility,  become  sensible  to  all.  Moreover,  at  par¬ 
ticular  seasons,  all  fertile  countries  are  bathed  in  the  fragrance  shaken 
from  their  vegetable  robes.  Is  it  conceivable  that  this  aroma  of  four  con- 
tiiients,  emanating  from  the  life  of  jilants,  has  no  communion  with  our- 
impressible  flood  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  an  accidental  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  each  spring  and  season  is  a 
force  which  is  propagated  onwards?  That  the  orderly  supjily,  according 
to  the  months,  of  these  subtle  dainties  of  the  sun,  corresponds  to  fixed 
conditions  of  the  atmospheric  and  imjiondcrable  world  adeipiate  to  receive 
and  contain  them ;  that  the  skies  are  the  medium  and  market  of  the  king¬ 
doms,  whither  life  resorts  with  its  lungs  to  buy  ;  that  therefore  the  winds 
are  cases  of  odours ;  and  that  distant  aromas,  obeying  the  laws  of  time 
and  jdace,  conform  also  to  other  laws,  and  are  not  lost,  but  arc  drawn  and 
ajipreciated  by  our  blood  ?  Nay,  more  ;  that  there  is  an  incessant  economy 
of  the  breath,  and  emanations  of  men  and  animals,  and  that  these  are  a 
permanent  company,  and  animal  kingdom  in  the  air.  It  is,  indeed,  no* 
matter  of  doubt,  that  the  air  is  a  product  elaborated  from  all  the  king¬ 
doms;  that  the  seasons  arc  its  education;  that  spring  begins  and  sows 
it ;  that  summer  puts  in  the  airy  flowers,  and  autumn  the  airy  fruits, 
which  close-fisted  winter  shuts  up  ripe  in  wind  granaries  for  the  use  of 
lungs  and  their  dependent  forms.  Thus  it  is  passed  through  the  fingers 
of  every  herb  and  growing  thing,  and  each  enriches  its  elcar-shining  tissue 
with  a  division  of  labour  and  a  succession  of  tubes,  at  least  as  great  ns 
goes  to  the  manufaeture  of  a  ])in.  Whosoever,  tluMi,  looks  upon  air  as  an 
unvaried  thing,  is  like  the  infant,  to  whom  all  animals  arc  a  repetition  of 
the  fireside  cat ;  or  like  a  dreamer  playing  with  the  words,  animal  king¬ 
dom,  vegetable  kingdom,  atmosphere,  and  so  forth  ;  and  forgetting  that 
each  eomiirises  many  genera,  innumerable  species,  and  individuals  many 
times  innuiiicrable.  From  such  a  vague  idea,  we  form  no  estimate  of  the 
harmony  of  the  air  with  the  blood  in  its  myriad-fold  constitution.  The 
earth  might  as  well  be  bare  granite,  and  the  atmosphere  untinctured  gas, 
if  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  no  organic  products  to  bestow'  through  the 
Diedium  of  the  air,  upon  the  lungs  of  animal  tribes.  Failing  all  analysis, 
we  ar(‘  bound  to  believe  the  atmosphere  varies  by  a  fixed  order,  parallel 
witli  that  of  the  seasons  and  climates ;  that  aromas  themselves  arc  abiding 
continents  and  kingdoms  ;  and  that  the  air  is  a  cellarage  of  aerial  wines, 
the  heaven  of  the  spirits  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  which  are  safely  kept 
Bi  it,  without  destruction  or  random  mixture,  until  they  are  called  for  by 
the  lungs  and  veins  of  the  animal  tribes.  Facts  show  this  past  all 
destructive  analysis.  It  is  also  evident  that  accumulation  goes  on  in  this 
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kind,  and  that  the  atniosphori',  like  the  soil,  alters  its  ve^etahle  depth, 
and  j^rows  richer  or  poorer  from  age  to  age  in  proportion  to  civilization. 
The  progress  of  mankind  would  be  impossible  it  the  winds  did  not  go  with 
them.  Therefore,  not  rejecting  the  oxygen  formula,  we  subordinate  it  to 
the  broad  fact  of  the  recq>tion  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  choicest  i)roduee 
of  the  year;  and  we  regard  the  oxygen  more  as  the  hilnimum  which  is 
pix)vi«led  even  in  the  sandy  wilderness,  or  rather  ns  the  erockery  upon 
nhieh  the  dinner  is  eaten,  than  as  the  repast  which  hospitable  nature 
intends  for  the  living  blood  in  the  lungs.  The  assumption  that  the  oxygen 
is  the  all,  eonhl  be  tolerable  only  in  some  Es(|uimaux  philosopher,  in  the 
place  and  time  of  thick-ribbed  ice.  Then^  is  something  too  ungrateful  in 
it  for  the  inhabitant  of  any  land,  whose  fields  arc  fresh  services  of  fragraiiix* 
from  countv  to  eonntv,  and  from  year  to  vear.  C'hcmistrv  itself  wants  of 
change  of  air — a  breath  of  the  liberal  landscape,  when  it  would  limit  us  to 
such  prison  diet. 

‘  Here,  however,  is  a  seienee  to  be  undertaken  ;  the  study  of  the  atmo- 
spheix*  by  the  earth  which  it  repeats  ;  of  the  mosaie  pillars  of  the, 
landscape  and  climate  in  the  crystal  sky;  of  the  mass  of  the  scented  and 
tinted  winds,  and  the  tracing  of  the  virtues  of  the  ground,  through 
exhalation  and  aroma,  ])roperty  by  juoperty,  into  the  lungs  and  the 
circulating  blootl.  For  the  physh*al  man  himself  is  the  builded  aroma 
of  the  world.  This  then,  at  least,  is  the  ofliee  of  the  lungs — to  drink  the 
atmosphere  with  the  planet  dissolved  in  it.  And  a  physiological  ehemistrv 
with  no  crucible  but  brains  must  arisv*,  and  be  jmshed  to  the  ends  of  the 
air,  before  we  know  what  we  take  nheii  we  breathe,  or  what  is  the 
import  of  rlutngc  of  air,  and  how'  each  pair  of  lungs  has  a  uatirr  air 
under  some  one  dome  of  the  sky;  for  these  phrases  are  old,  and  eousc- 
(piently  new  truths.' — p.  85. 

In  llic  latter  jiavt  of  bis  work.  Air.  Wilkinson  treats  at  large 
ot  all  those  ])til)Hc  and  general  causes  which  alfeet  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  body;  of  jinblie  and  private  heallli ;  of 
)nd>lic  health  of  the  skin,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  heart,  and  ot 
the  lungs  ;  and  of  all  those  eircinnstances  which  require  retorin 
by  the  energy  of  the  eonnnnnity,  and  the  power  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  give  to  society  its  true  sanatorv  condition.  We  would 
particularly  recoininend  to  the  reader  this  ])ortion  ot  the 
volume.  It  is  rich  in  profound  thought,  in  tine  and  fresh  ideas, 
and  a  beautiful  tone  of  sentiment,  in  genuine  harmony  with  the 
broadest  interests  of  humanity.  We  are  continually  struck 
with  original  and  happy*  expressions,  such  tvs  that  ‘  the  beasts 
are  nature's  simpletons  who  are  pleased  with  a  little,  and  that 
little  of  the  lowest  order.  They  are  well  with  their  world 
because  it  is  so  single  and  so  small.  Could  they*  have  another 
shown  them  by  those  eyes  which  we  ]>ossess,  they  Nvonld  j>ant 
and  struggle  as  we  do  for  the  ever  new  adjustment.’ 

Our  author  in  seeking  all  eHicient  means  to  ensure  and 
perpetuate  the  health  of  the  body*,  is  not,  like  too  many  ol  his 
professional  brethren,  afraid  of  looking  into  and  testing  what- 
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ever  is  new.  On  tlie  contrary,  lie  seems  to  have  a  keen 
appetite  for  everytliing  that  can,  or  may,  possibly  contribute 
fresh  means  to  this  great  end.  He  ])nts  faith  in  hoinoeopathy, 
hydropathy,  and  mesmerism,  more  or  less,  as  aids  and  extensions 
of  the  foild  of  curative  science.  He  neither  looks  on  these  or 
any  of  them,  as  an  indiscriininating  enthusiast  who  is  ready  to 
accept  some  one  of  them  as  a  universal  and  infallible  ])anaceai 
nor  rejects  them  all  as  the  foolish  crotchets  of  the  hour,  as  the 
work-tools  of  interested  knaves;  but  he  points  out  in  each 
those  facts  which  characterize  them  as  the  means  yet  wanting  to 
eoinpletc  a  ])erfect  circle  of  medical  practice.  There  is  one  of 
these  new  (Icjiartmcnts  of  curative  art,  which  to  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  new,  and  which,  therefore,  demands  a  few 
words.  This  is  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  Kinesitatiiv, 
or  the  Swedish  Medical  (ivinnastics.  This  treatment  of 
disease  was  introduced  into  Sweden  by  the  ])oet  l^ing,  and  has 
been  practised  in  that  country  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
most  remarkable  success  has  been  attributed  to  it,  in  the 
removal  of  chronic  symptoms  of  disease.  It  consists  in  apjdy- 
ing  external  nmtions,  passive  and  active  exercise  to  the  body  ; 
and  in  rendering  these  so  sjiecial  as  to  operate  on  the  various 
inward  organs,  or  on  parts  of  them  exclusively.  Posture, 
friction,  ]>ercnssion,  motion,  are  all  made  use  of ;  and  jnobably 
as  many  ns  two  thousand  dilfercnt  movements  have  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  ojicrating  on  the  failing  ])owers 
within.  It  is  admonition,  contact,  exercise,  pursued  into 
detiiils,  while  disease  is  literally  handled. 

This  singular  and  yet  most  direct  curative  ])racticc  has 
heen  for  some  time  introduced  into  London,  and  is,  we  learn,  daily 
growing  into  successful  and  extensive  exercise  in  the  hands  of 
.Mr.  Doherty,  in  Cireat  Marlborough-street.  Any  one  nniy,  by 
a  visit  to  the  establishment,  speedily  acquaint  himself  with  its 
}»eculiar  mode  of  application,  and  we  have  ourselves,  in  such  a 
visit,  been  much  struck  with  the  labour  it  requires  in  the  ope¬ 
rator — a  circumstance  that  strikingly  separates  it  from  the 
ordinary  class  of  lazy  quackeries,  and  by  the  assurances  of 
most  decided  etrects  from  the  ])atients  themselves.  In  fact,  the 
system  has  the  merit  of  restoring  practices  here  which  have 
existed  in  nearly  all  nations,  from  Judea  to  Sweden;  for  rub¬ 
bing,  shampooing,  and  various  forms  of  gymnastics,  are  almost 
as  widely  different  as  language  itself,  and  seem  to  deserve  the 
particular  attention  of  medical  men.  In  fact,  the  kincsipathist 
a))plics  direct  normal  stimulus  to  sluggish  or  enfeebled  jiarts 
of  the  system,  and  with  remarkable  effects.  If,  for  instance,  a 
sluggish  liver  refuses  its  functions,  under  the  general  stimulus 
of  a  walk,  by  his  jerks  and  suggestive  pokings,  he  commands  it 
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to  make  bile;  and  sure  enough  the  liver  does  make  it.  lie 
exerts  the  physical  force  of  cure  with  the  gentleness  of  art  and 
science.  lie  strengthens  special  muscles  by  adequate  inge¬ 
nious  exercises.  You  see  one  podgy  individual,  whose  well- 
fed  system  indicates  good-living  and  little  exercise,  whose  sen¬ 
sations  have  been  alarmingly  prophetic  of  coining  evil,  mounted 
on  a  sort  of  wooden  horse,  and  undergoing,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  operator,  various  stretchings  and  workings,  calculated, 
with  other  and  more  general  daily  exercises,  to  put  the  blood  into 
a  more  free  flow,  and  bring  the  indolent  muscles  into  play. 
You  sec  others  extended  on  inclined  planes,  receiving  active 
rubbings  and  chafings,  and  others  treated  to  a  succession  of 
clappings  on  stomach  or  back,  intended  to  rouse  the  forces 
of  dili’ercnt  viscera,  and  which  the  ])atients  assure  you  have 
already  done  more  for  them  than  months  and  sometimes  years 
of  ordinary  treatment.  This  is  what  our  author  terms,  ‘  precise 
gunnery — hitting  the  disease  with  a  fine  arrow  ;  the  ultima  ratio 
of  treatment  in  chronic  cases.’ 

But  to  return  to  the  book  itself.  When  the  reader  has  a 
little  accustomed  himself  to  the  ])eculiarities  of  the  style,  and 
to  those  poetical  excursions  which  to  ordinary  mortals  ap])ear 
extended  into  regions  quite  beyond  the  subject,  or  the  gia>])  ol 
average  imaginations,  he  will  find  the  volume  one  of  the  richest 
in  scientific  matter,  and  jiure  and  profound  thought,  evidently 
elaborated  with  great  care,  and  recommended  by  a  beaiititul 
spirit  of  humanity  and  of  genuine  Christian  faith,  which  has  lor 
years  issued  from  the  press. 


Akt.  IV. — A  lliston/  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  Charles  Meri- 
vale,  B.l>.  8vo.  Vol.  iii.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Tins  volume  carries  on  the  history  from  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  ii.c.  44,  to  the  full  imperial  authority  of  Augustus  in 
B.c.  2t).  It  therefore  includes  the  five  civil  wars  of  Augustus, 
the  wars  of  Antonins  against  the  Parthians,  the  reduction  of 
Kgypt  into  the  form  of  a  Boman  province  ;  we  may  add,  the 
contemporaneous  affairs  of  Palestine,  and  the  new  organization 
of  the  empire  under  its  senatorial  head  and  military  euin- 
mander. 

We  treated  so  amjily  of  the  first  two  volumes,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  expedient  to  enter  largely  into  that  which  is  belore 
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us,  especially  as  it  is  not  an  organic  whole.  The  serious  faults 
which  we  alleged  against  its  predecessors  necessarily  infect  this 
also.  Mr.  Merivale  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  written 
a  first  ]mrt  of  recent  French  history,  in  warm  commendation  of 
Ja)uis  Naj)oleon’s  usurpation,  and  with  a  systematic  pulling  in 
pieces  of  every  one  who  foresaw  and  o])j)oscd  it.  After  such  a 
bcgiiming  it  would  be  im])ossil)lc  to  eontiuue  the  history  of  the 
usurper  in  any  other  tone.  Indeed,  the  ])rinciples  avowed  by 
Mr.  Merivale  seem  to  bind  him  to  approve  of  Louis  Napoleon’s 
act,  which  has  been  as  cleverly  perpetrated  as  Caesar’s,  with  far 
less  bloodshed,  probably  less  bribery,  and  with  an  equally 
satisfactory  prostration  of  all  law,  all  genius,  all  truthfulness, 
under  tlie  feet  of  one  bad  man.  In  consequence,  we  regret  to 
say,  that  we  read  Mr.  Merivale’s  ])ages  with  the  same  distaste, 
as  if  it  were  a  history  written  to  glorify  the  French  usurper. 
We  find  him  almost  always  to  interi)ret  harshly,  and,  as  we 
think  unjustly,  the  acts,  and  s])eeches,  and  reported  words  of 
all  who  are  not  Caesarians,  witliout  making  allowance  for  the 
extreme  difliculty  and  anomaly  of  positions.  lie  rather 
triuin])hs  than  grieves  over  their  failure  to  arrest  the  gigantic 
niischiefs  which  the  unscrupulous  struggle  for  tyranny  had 
caused  ;  and  when  tyranny  has  achieved  its  end,  he  blinds 
himself  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  cut  the  sinews  of  progress,  and 
doomed  civilized  Europe  to  become  helpless  against  the  bar¬ 
barism  threatening  it  from  the  north. 

We  shall,  nevertheless,  touch  on  a  few  details.  The  calum¬ 
niator  of  the  noble  Cneius  Pom])eius  cannot  leave  his  son  Sex¬ 
tus  imassailed  ;  and  here  also  shows  his  intense  antagonism  to 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  saw  in  Sextus  many  of  liis  father’s  virtues. 
Mr.  Merivale  never  wants  a  stone  to  east  at  those  who  object  to 
the  usurpation  of  a  Caesar.  Does  (Jatulus,  or  Cato,  or  Cicero, 
stand  up  for  the  authorities  of  the  Homan  State,  under  the 
names  of  Senate  and  Peo))le  ?  Mr.  Merivale  tells  us,  that  it 
IS  to  stand  up  for  a  system  of  aristocratic  oppression,  which 
excluded  all  other  nations,  and  kept  the  mass  everywhere  in 
slavery.  Does  Sertorius  dress  in  sj)lendid  garb  and  brilliant 
arms,  and,  forming  a  Homan  senate  in  Spain,  try  to  rally  the 
nation  against  the  infamous  atrocities  of  the  aristocratic  despot 
Sulla  ?  Mr.  Merivale  remarks,  that  Sertorius  wanted  to  make 
himself  king.  Afterw  ards,  when  tin*  senate  had  been  j)urposely 
j)olluted  by  Csesar’s  vile  infusions,  and  the  peojde  of  Home 
debauched  by  his  flagitious  briberies ;  when,  iii  consequence, 
Sextus  Fompeius  knew’  not  exactly  how’  much  of  the  Homan 
system  had  moral  goodness  enough  in  it  to  deserve  to  be  rescued 
at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war;  when  he  was  unwilling  to  interpose 
any  artificial  iinpedinient  to  peace,  if  only  it  could  be  had  on 
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terms  >vliicli  made  life  wortli  retainiiif^;  when  he  professed  to 
remain  in  arms  only  in  order  to  regain  his  ])atriinony,  which 
was  unjustly  despoiled  ;  then  Mr.  Mcrivale  reproaelies  him 
as  ‘  contending  avowedly  for  his  ])ersonal  interests  !’  ])p.  Hi) 
atid  *^31.  Nay,  hut  it  was  impossible  for  Sextus  Pom])eius  to 
he  permauently  reinstated  in  security,  without  a  re-estahlish- 
ineiit  of  some  portion  of  public  liberty.  Some  guarantees  of 
])roj)erty,  and  life,  and  freedom  would  have  been  won  for  all 
like  Sextus;  in  other  words,  for  the  whole  state:  and  by  not 
carrying  on  his  Hag  any  definite  ])olitical  (d)ject,  Sextus 
reserved  for  himself  the  liberty  to  accept  any  new  arrangements 
of  the  emjiire  which  were  ecpiitable  in  themselves.  If  Sextus’s 
conduct  was  sef/ish,  what  name  has  Mr.  ^lerivale  for  Octa- 
vianus’s? — wlmt  name  for  the  career  of  (htius  .luliusr  No 
<loul)t,  they  ])retended  ]mblic  objects,  but  even  he  is  not  simple 
enough  to  doubt  that  it  was  mere  hy|)ocrisy. 

I'liat  there  was  nothing  blameably  and  meanly  selfish  in 
Sextus’s  conduct,  is  manifest  by  Mr.  Merivale’s  aecount.  He, 
like  Sertorius,  received  the  ])roseribed,  and  when  he  made  a 
])eace,  he  made  terms  for  them  us  well  as  for  himself.  That 
the  renewed  war  was  no  fault  of  his,  is  clear  from  the  re])roacli 
of  wanting  ambition,  which,  only  in  other  words,  Mr.  Merivalc 
makes  against  him.  Hut  he  condueted  the  war  shockingly! 
How  so?  He,  a  Uoman,  actually  tried  to  starve  Uome ;  and 
he  associated  with  barbarians  and  outlaws  !  Xo  doubt,  when 
Oetavianus  had  Rome  in  his  ))ower,  Sextus  was  forced  to  tn'at 
Uome  with  hostility,  unless  the  j)rineiple  was  to  be  admitted, 
that  to  hold  Uome  was  to  be  n.'asler  of  the  world.  Sextus 
blockatled  with  his  fleet  the  shores  of  Italy, — a  lamentable 
necessity  :  but  tlu‘  guilt  of  the  war  was  not  his.  As  to  the 
‘barbarians  and  outlaws,’  this  means  ‘foreigners  and  ])ro- 
seribed,’  who  were  often  better  men  than  those  around  (’lesar. 
Most  true,  however,  it  is,  that  one  who  only  tries  to  stand  on 
the  defence,  and  who  only  uses  honourable  weapons,  like 
Sextus  Pom])eiiis,  fights  at  a  disadvantage  against  an  ambitious, 
restless,  intriguing,  dishonourable  foe,  like  Augustus  (\esar. 
1  his  mail,  in  lime  of  ])eace,  corrupted  Menodorus,  the  ollieer 
ot  Uomjiey,  tt>  deliver  up*  to  him  the  strongholds  of  Sardinia 
and  (.’orsica,  and  all  his  ships  and  land  forces.  Uy  this  act  ot 
perfidy,  he  drove  l\>mj)ev  into  new  war  ;  for  acce])ting  which 
.Mr.  M  erivale  stigmatizes  l’om])ev  as  ‘haiightv  and  impetuous, 
while  he  has  no  word  of  reproof  for  his  ailversary.  M  hen,  in 
the  maritime  war,  Sextus  was  at  first  victorious,  Mr.  Merivalc 
reproaches  him  as  follows:  —  ‘  ^(’ujsar)  trusted  that  Sextus, 
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iucapahle  of  usuig  his  victory y  would  exasperate  the  Roniaus  hy 
his  insolence  and  cruelty'  [Of  ])rivate  cruelty,  Oetaviauus* 
(’lesar  had  giveu  fearful  ]>roofs  in  the  proscription  :  by  Poui])ey’s 
cruelty,  we  believe  Mr.  Merivale  to  mean  his  ])ul)lie  hloclvade 
of  Italv.]  ‘  The  l^rincc  of  the  Corsairs  had,  indeed,  no  higher 
couccj)tions  than  nnght  befit  the  chief  of  a  ])iratical  tlotilla. 
Instead  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  Ciesarian  licet,’ 
kc.  Sic.  We  do  not  ])rctend  to  understand  the  ])ossibilities  of 
this  naval  war,  though  Mr.  Merivale  does ;  but  we  cannot 
think  liiin  so  good  a  judge  of  it  as  Sextus  Pomjicius,  who,  like 
his  father,  was  a  clever  commander,  though  an  incompetent 
statesman.  Mr.  Merivale  loves  to  insult  his  memory,  for  no 
reason  that  we  can  find,  cxcej)t  that  ho  was  ultimately  defeated 
hy  his  wily  and  pertinacious  antagonist. 

We  feel  it  hard,  that,  in  oid(‘r  to  alleviate  the  guilt  of  the 
CtTsars,  Mr.  Merivale  must  needs  throw  dirt  upon  other  men. 
How  he  did  this  with  Cato  and  (\atulus,  we  conijdained  in  our 
fonner  notice.  We  now  find  the  same  thing  re])eated  as  to 
Sertorius,  who,  if  any  man  in  Homan  history,  after  C’ato, 
deserves  to  be  believed  sim])le-heartcd  and  noble.  Hut 
because  he  dressed  sjdendidly,  to  attract  the  half-barbaric 
Spanish  mind,  Mr.  Merivale  infers  that  ho  was  aiming  to  make 
himself  king,  and  adduces  this  to  justify  Cmsar  !  Truly,  of  a 
legitimate  monarchy,  either  Sertorius  or  Cneius  Pompeius  was 
deserving,  and  they  would  have  acccj)tcd  it,  if  offered.  Hut 
neither  of  them  would  have  seized  power,  to  overthrow  law 
hencath  the  feet  of  the  military;  that  belongs  to  the  Caesar 
blood,  for  which  ^Ir.  Merivale  reserves  his  ])raiscs. 

The  best  drawn  character  in  this  volume  is  that  of  (ficero ; 
and  in  order  to  relieve  the  ])aiufid  ])rocess  of  jierpetual  fault¬ 
finding,  we  shall  extract  for  our  readers  some  ])arts  of  it.  .After 
referring  to  the  noble  dignity  with  which  (,’icero  fronted  his 
assassins,  he  continues  : — 

‘  indeed,  among  the  Itoinnns  ever  hetraycnl  a  want  of  resolution 
in  the  faec  of  impending  death.  Hut  it  was  in  tlic  endnranec  of  calamity 
rather  than  in  the  defiance  of  danger  that  the  courage  of  (’ieero  was  de¬ 
ficient.  The  orator,  whose  genius  lay  in  the  art  j  of  peace  and  [lersunsioii, 


•  Mr.  Alerivale,  page  193,  says  tliat  Octnvianus  wns  tmt  cruel;  but  all  that 
this  means  is,  that  he  did  not  love  cruelty’ its  men  sake.  Very’  few  tyrants 
do ;  but  he  stuck  at  nothing  which  was  needed  for  his  selfish  ambition. 
Moreover,  no  better  reason  is  given  l)y'  Mr.  Merivale  for  dibhelicving  the 
atrocities  recorded  of  him  hy  Suetonius  tlian  that  the  Cacs-ars  are  unfavour¬ 
ably  painted  hy  this  writer.  Hut  even  IMutarch  (Antonins,  IG)  evhleutly" 
iK'lieves  the  current  report,  which  Suetonius  tells,  that  y'oung  Oetavianus,  in 
the  first  period  of  his  arrival  at  Home,  hired  ruffians  to  kill  Antonius. 
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exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  martial  spirit  worthy  of  other 
habits  and  a  ruder  training.  In  the  contest  with  Catilina  he  displaved 
all  the  moral  confidence  of  a  veteran  general ;  in  the  struggle  with  Aiito- 
nius,  he  threw  himself,  without  reserve,  into  a  position  wliere  there  was 
no  altcniativc  but  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  In  the  earlier  contliet  he  had 
still  his  fame  to  acejuire,  his  proud  ascendancy  to  establish  ;  and  the  love 
of  praise  and  glory  inspired  him  with  the  audacity  which  makes  and 
justifies  its  own  success.  But  in  the  latter,  he  courted  danger  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  the  fame  he  so  dearly  prized,  lie  had  once  saved  his 
country,  and  he  could  not  endure  that  it  should  be  said  he  had  ever  de¬ 
serted  it.  He  loved  his  country;  but  it  was  for  his  own  honour,  which 
he  could  preserve,  rather  than  for  his  country’s  freedom,  which  he 
despaired  of,  that  he  returned  to  his  post  when  escape  was  still  possible, 
lie  might  have  remained  silent,  but  he  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his 
elo(|uence.  When,  indeed,  he  had  once  launched  himself  on  the  torrent, 
he  lost  all  self-command  ;  he  could  neither  retrace  nor  moderate  his  career, 
lie  saw  the  rocks  before  him,  but  he  dasln*d  himself  headlong  against 
them.  But  another  grave  authority  [Seneca]  has  given  us  the  judgment 
of  anti(piity,  that  Cicero’s  defect  was  the  want  of  steadfastness.  His 
courage  had  no  dignity,  because  it  lacked  consistency.  All  men  and  all 
parties  agreed  that  he  eoidd  not  be  relied  upon  to  lead,  to  co-operate,  or 
to  follow.  In  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Ids  party,  he  was  left  behind, 
except  that  which  the  nobles  undertook  against  (’atilina,  in  which  they 
rather  thrust  him  before  them,  than  engaged  with  him  on  terms  of  mutual 
support.  AVhen  we  read  the  vehement  claims  which  C’icero  put  forth  to 
the  glor}'  of  association,  however  tardy,  with  the  glories  and  dangers  of 
Ca?sar’s  assassins,  we  should  deem  the  conspirators  guilty  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  oversight  in  having  neglected  to  enlist  him  in  their  design,  were 
we  not  assured  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  confederate  (dther  for 
good  or  evil. 

*  *  *  ¥ 

‘  Much,  indeed,  of  the  patriotism,  the  honesty,  the  moral  courage  he 
exhibited,  was  really  no  other  than  the  refined  ambition  of  attaining  the 
respect  of  his  contemporaries,  and  bccpieathing  a  name  to  posterity.  He 
might  not  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  like  Cato;  but  his  motives,  p(*rsonal 
and  selfish  as  they  in  some  sense  were,  coincided  with  what  a  more* 
enlightened  conscience  woidd  have  felt  to  be  duty.  Thus  his  proconsulate 
is,  perhaps,  the  purest  and  most  honourable  passage  in  his  life.  His  strict 
and  rare  probity,  amidst  the  temptations  of  olliee,  arrests  our  attention 
and  extorts  our  praise  ;  yet,  assuredly,  Cicero  had  no  nice  sense  of  honour, 
and  was  controlled  by  no  delicacy  of  sentiment  where  public  opinion  was 
silent,  or  a  transaction  strictly  private.  .  .  .  He  was  not  lessjcfilous 
of  a  rival  in  his  chosen  career  than  any  of  the  leaders  of  party  and  candi¬ 
dates  for  popular  favour.  He  could  not  endure  competition  for  the  throne 
of  elocpience  and  sceptre  of  persuasion.  .  .  .  From  his  pages  thnys 

an  incessant  stream  of  abuse  of  all  the  great  masters  of  political  j)Ower  in 
his  time  ;  of  Ciesar  and  Pompeius,  of  Crassus  and  Antonins,  not  to 
mention  his  coarse  vituperation  of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  and  his  uneasy  sneers 
at  the  impracticable  Cato.  .  .  .  While  W'e  suspect  Cicero  of  injustice 

towards  the  great  men  of  his  day,  tve  are  bound  also  to  specify  the  gross 
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<lislionosty  with  which  he  niagnities  liis  own  merits  when  trivial,  and 
embellishes  them  when  they  are  really  important. 

‘ .  .  But  .  .  the  hijj;h  standard  by  which  we  claim  to  judj^e 

him,  is  in  itself  the  fullest  aeknowlodj^ment  of  his  transcendent  merits. 
For,  undoubtedly,  had  he  not  ])laeed  himself  on  a  higher  moral  level  than 
the  statesmen  and  sages  of  his  day,  we  should  pass  over  many  of  his 
weaknesses  in  silence,  and  allow  his  pretensions  to  our  esteem  to  pass 
almost  unchallenged.  But  we  demand  a  nearer  approach  to  the  perfeetion 
of  human  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  one  who  sought  to  approve  himself  the 
greatest  of  their  teachers.  Nor  need  we  scruple  to  admit  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ancients  on  (’iccro  was  for  the  most  part  unfavoiirablc.  The 
moralists  of  antiquity  recpiired  in  their  heroes  virtues  with  which  we  can 
more  readily  dispense ;  and  they,  too,  had  less  sympathy  with  many  quali¬ 
ties  which  a  purer  religion  and  a  wider  experience  have  taught  us  to  love 
and  admire.  Nor  were  they  capabh',  from  their  position,  of  estimating 
the  slow  and  silent  etl’ects  upon  human  happiness  of  the  lessons  which 
Cicero  enforced.  After  all  the  severe  judgments  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
on  his  conduct,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  remains  a  residue  of  what 
is  amiable  in  his  character,  and  noble  in  his  teaching,  beyond  all  ancient 
example.  Cicero  lived  and  died  in  faith,  lie  has  made  converts  to  the 
belief  in  virtue,  and  had  disciples  in  the  wisdom  of  love.  There  have 
been  dark  periods  in  the  history  of  man,  when  the  feeble  ray  of  religious 
instruction  paled  before  the  torch  of  his  generous  philanthropy.  The 
praise  which  the  great  critic  pronounced  iq)ou  his  excellence  in  oratory 
may  be  justly  extended  to  the  qualities  of  his  heart ;  and  even  in  our 
enlightened  days,  it  may  be  held  no  mean  advance  in  virtue  to  venerate 
the  master  of  Koraan  philosophy.’ 

The  reader  will  sec  by  this  siiininary,  (which  wc  refrain  from 
criticizing,  though  by  no  means  always  agreeing,)  that  Mr. 
Me  rivalc  rejoices  to  j)raisc  Cicero  when  he  is  able.  So  much 
the  more  were  we  surprised  by  the  following  passage  ;  j).  03 — 

‘  It  seems  that  Atticus  occupied  himself  with  nothing  so  intently  in  this 
awful  crisis  of  the  commonwealth,  as  with  pestering  his  friends  about  his 
private  money-matters.  Dolabclla  was  in  del)t  to  iiim  [Cicero]  also,  which 
caused  him  great  uneasiness.  Thero  /<»  hardly  any  thiny  more  melancholy 
thronyhont  the  ranye  of  Cicero\s  Udlers,  all  the  circumstances  considered, 
than  the  follow’inir  scntcncec  :  “  Sed  totum  sc  ah  tc  alienavit  Dolabclla  ea  dc 
causa,  (jua  me  (juoquc  sibi  inimieissimum  reddidit.  ()  homincm  pndenti  ni  ! 
Kal.  Jan.  debuit,  adhuc  non  solvit ;  pnesertim  cum  so  maximo  mre  alieno 
Faberii  manu  liberaverit,  et  opcm  ah  eo  petierit.”  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  ID, 
1  and  5  ;  Comp,  ad  Div.  xvi.  21 ;  Att.  xiv.  20,  21,  22.) 

This  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  Mr.  Merivale  has  seemed 
to  us  to  fall  into  injustice,  from  not  understanding  the  familiar 
tone  of  banter  in  which  Cicero  addresses  his  friend.  But  Inue 
is  an  instructive  example  of  his  being  led  astray  by  a  garbled 
quotation;  and  we  susjicct  that  it  is  in  this  way  tliat  Druniann, 
or  other  learned  writers  on  the  side  of  desjiotisni,  lead  liim  into 
j>its.  We  must  exhibit  the  whole  passage  from  Cicero.  It 
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>vill  be  seen  that  bis  extravapjant  phrases  are  seleeted  in  j>lea- 
santry,  to  ex]>ress  liis  syin])athy  with  Atticiis,  and  yet  admonisli 
him  that  loss  of  money  is  not  the  worst  ot  human  calamities:  — 
(Ad  Att.  xiv.  lih)  ‘On  hearing  of  Dolabella’s  “  no-jiay,”  ♦ 
(for  such  was  the  word  yon  used,)  1  was  seized  witli  (;iu:at 
despair;  when  in  came  llriitns’s  letter  with  yours,  llnitus  is 
ileliberatinff  on  exilc.^ 

After  this,  he  wrote  : — (Ad.  Att.  xiv.  18.) 

‘  rVou  have  more  than  once  attacked  me,  for  extolling  too  much  l^ola- 
l)ella*s  exploit.  It  is  true  that  I  approve  of  it ;  though  1  was  led  to 
applaud  it  so  zealously,  only  by  several  letters  from  yon.]  However, 
Dolabella  has  now  entirely  j)arte(l  friendship  with  yon,  on  the  same  ground 
as  he  has  made  me  his  bitteu  enemy.  Modest  fellow  !  lie  owed  the 
money  on  the  1st  of  .lannarv,  and  he  has  not  paid  me  yet  ;  and  lluit, 
though  he  delivered  himself  from  enormous  debts  by  the  hand  of  Fabrate- 
rius,  and  sought  Ops  (aid)  from  him.  [For  jokes  arc  allowable,  that  vou 
may  not  think  me  greatly  dis(piieted.]’ 

The  words  in  brackets  arc  omitted  by  Mr.  Mcrivale,  who 
mistakes  a  jocosely  exaggerated  complaint  for  a  proof  of  deep- 
seated  meanness.  Atticus  from  early  youth  ignored  ])()litics,  as 
such,  lie  cultivated  his  pecuniary  means,  and  used  his  wealth 
as  well  as  his  influence  to  succour  the  unfortunate  of  each 
]>arty.  Such  a  man  could  not  forget  his  money-matters  because 
of  political  turmoil ;  that  turmoil  was,  in  fact,  uo  new  thing, 
but  was  forty  years  old.  He  was  kind  both  in  giving  and  in 
lending;  but  when  he  only  lent  he  was  punctilious  in  demand¬ 
ing  payment,  and  now’  was  displeased  at  Dolabella’s  faithless¬ 
ness.  He  could  not  help  venting  this  to  his  intimate  friend 
(hcero.  (Is  it  not  hard  to  call  this  pcstcrinf/  his  friends?) 
Cicero,  in  return,  jocosely  retracts  in  )>art  his  praise  of  Dola¬ 
bella,  and,  to  show  his  sympathy,  says  he  hates  him  still  more 
bitterly  than  Atticus  does,  and  for  the  same  reason.  He  goes 
on  to  utter  jests  which  we  almost  doubt  whether  Mr.  Merivalc 
has  understood.  Fabratcrius  was  a  scribe  who  forged  ])a])ers 
in  Ciesar’s  handwriting  for  Dolabella,  and  thus  gained  for  him 
some  portions  of  the  treasure  which  (’a'sar  had  left  in  tbc 
temple  of  Ops.  After  these  jokes,  Cicero  adds  what  is  his 
reason  for  joking;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  prevent  Atticus  from  com¬ 
mitting  the  very  error  into  which  Mr.  Merlvale  has  fallen  ! 

To  test  the  quotations  through  the  book  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  time ;  but  this  sjiecimen  goes  far  to  destroy  our  couli- 


•  Atticus  coined  a  Greek  word,  ariaia  (non-payment),  wbicli  is  against 
nnnlogy,  but  jestingly  alludes  to  aairia  (starvation).  This  under-plny  of  fna 
proves  liow  little  deep,  after  all,  was  Atticus’s  grief  for  his  money,  lil^c 
Cicero's. 
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(lence.  Our  iittcntion  was  drawn  by  uuollicr  passage  concerning 
voung  Octavius,  which  seems  to  us  to  indicate  either  a  new 
theory  which  ought  to  he  formally  ])roj)ounded  and  defended, 
or  an  ignorance  not  to  he  expected. — jip.  71,  73,  76  : 

‘  llis  first  act  was  to  present  himself  before  C.  Antonins,  the  eity- 
pra'tor,  and  make  the  formal  deelaratioii  recpiired  of  one  who  nndertook 
the  rights  and  duties  of  an  inheritance.  Ihit  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  people  to  his  adoption,  through  a  lex  ciiriata  ;  and 
Octavius  pleaded  his  suit  in  a  public  harangue, /// rr///<7^  he  appealed  to 
their  (Wnariau  spuipaiJiies.  The  nobles  were  vexed  at  the  tone  of  this 
address.  .  .  .  The  fervour  and  eloquence  of  the  panepyric  which  Octa¬ 

vius  uttered  on  the  dictator^  unstinted  in  measure  and  full  of'  yen  nine  feeliny, 
went  straiyht  to  his  hearers^  hear's.^ — ^Oic.  ad  Att.  xv.  2  ;  Dion  xlv.  (>. 

‘  Meanwhile,  the  people  resentcil  with  bitterness  the  j)retcnces  on  which 
the  consul  [Antonius]  withheld  the  honest  executor  from  his  rights,  and 
strove  to  defraud  them  of  their  undoubted  dues  [Ciesar’s  legacies].  The 
lex  euriata,  by  which  the  adoption  was  sanctioned,  they  would  have  rati- 
♦’ed  with  obsequious  gratitude  ;  but  Antonius  had  gained  over  some  of  the 
tribunes,  and  by  their  repeated  interference  the  business  was  impeded,  and 
put  oIV  from  day  to  day.* — ITorus,  iv.  T  ;  Dion  xlv.  5. 

‘  When  he  [Oetavius]  conteiuled  for  the  election  of  one  TTaminius*  to 
the  trihuneship  of  llelvius  Cinua,  the  qjeojAe  threatened  to  raise  him  to  the 
bench  himself,  though  now  adopted  into  a  patrician  house,  and  not  yet  of 
age  to  hold  the  oniec.  Antonius  interfered  to  stop  the  proceedings  ;  the 
people  would  elect  no  one  else,  and  the  vacancy  remained  unfilled.’ — Suet. 
t)ct.  10 ;  Dion  xlv.  2,  G. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Mr.  Merivalc  supposes  a  lex  euriata  to 
have  been  ))assed  by  the  people  or  ]>opulacc  of  Home.  Hut 
until  wo  learn  why  this  is  to  he  believed,  wc  shall  hold  the 
current  doctrine,  that  a  lex  euriata  was  passed  by  the  assembly 
of  the  curies,  in  which  only  the  patricians  had  any  jdace  at  all ; 
and  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether,  at  this  period  of  Rome, 
there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  voting,  even  in  regard  to  wills, 
marriages,  and  adoptions.  If  the  consul  chose  to  summon  the 
‘  Curies,’  the  thirty  beadles  and  the  augurs  necessarily  came ; 
ordinarily  no  one  else  came :  and  whatever  the  consul  asked 
the  curies  to  ratify,  was  ratified  by  unanimous  vote,  unless  a 
tribune  put  his  veto  on  it.  In  this  instance,  it  would  have 
been  indecent  in  Antonius  to  refuse  to  assemble  the  curies,  (as 
the  Consul  Metellus  Celer  for  his  kinsman,  Publius  CTodius ;) 


*  Tl»is  account  is  evidently  taken  from  Appian,  iii.  31,  to  which  Mr.  Meri- 
vule  has  forgotten  to  refer ;  while  it  is  partially  contradicted  by  Dion  and 
Suetonius,  to  whom  he  does  refer.  They  say  nothing  about  TTaininius,  nor 
the  zeal  of  the  people,  hut  state  that  Octavius  unlawfully  sued  for  the  oHico 
biinself.  He,  on  principle,  undervalues  Appian  when  he  is  favourable  to  the 
Antonian  party,  p.  151. 
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but  he  stopped  the  measure  by  intriguing  with  a  tribune  to  veto 
it.  The  use  of  this  assembly  was  solely  to  satisfy  the  religious 
scruples  of  Rome ;  and  its  only  political  signifieanee  was,  that 
it  gave  to  the  tribune  one  more  opportunity  of  interposing  to 
arrest  a  measure. 

We  must  farther  remark  how  a  story  may  he  dressed  uj). 
The  ‘  fervour  and  eloquence’  of  young  Octavius  may  have  been 
a  reality,  but  wc  cannot  lind  it  in  the  jdaces  referred  to.  J)ion 
says  merely  that  Octavius  ‘  said  what  was  to  the  purpose,  and 
])romised  to  pay  to  the  peo])le’  Caesar’s  legacies.  Mr.  Merivale 
shows  his  consciousness  that  this  was  the  tdViiKj  part  of  the 
speech.  Cicero  barely  says :  ‘  Of  Octavius’s  speech  /  ttnok  m 
you  do,'  No  other  notice  of  it  seems  to  be  extant,  unless  the 
following  words  of  Appian  (iii.  21)  arc  appealed  to  :  ‘(Young 
Caesar)  ])lacarded  all  his  proj)erty  for  sale,’  to  pay  his  adoptive 
father’s  legacies  to  the  j)co])le,  ^  and  exhorted  the  people  to  support 
him'  Mr.  Merivale  moreover  assumes  that  the  speech  was 
directed  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  lex  euriata ;  which  is 
quite  gratuitous. 

It  also  appears  to  us,  in  the  last  quotation,  that  Mr.  ^Merivale 
su])poses  Octavius  to  have  become  a  ])atrician,  only  by  adop¬ 
tion  into  the  Julian  clan,  which  changed  him  into  Octavianus. 
But  the  passage  in  Dion  to  which  he  refers  (xlv.  2)  stales,  that 
the  dictator  Caesar,  in  his  lifetime^  transferred  young  Octavius 
into  the  patricians. 

It  is  only  by  alighting  on  s])ccimens  in  this  way,  and  exa¬ 
mining  the  sources,  that  one  can  at  all  test  a  modern  historian’s 


accuracy  or  fairness.  Our  imjiression  certainly  is,  that  Mr. 
Merivale  is  too  anxious  to  fill  out  a  story,  and  that  this  seduces 


him,  even  where  he  has  no  bias.  Altogether,  to  our  judgiiieut, 
he  is  far  too  diffuse.  11  is  elaborate  character  of  Cicero  would 


have  been  said  by  llallam,  and  more  effectively,  in  half  tlie 
space.  He  exaggerates  the  importance  of  events  to  the  modern 
reader,  from  the  accident  that  we  have  letters  or  sjiecches  of 


Cicero  concerning  them.  The  temper  of  the  po|)ulaee  of  Rome, 
of  which  he  makes  so  much,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  main  progress  of  events,  from  the  day  that  C’a'sar  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  Henceforward,  all  dcjiended  on  the  armies:  the 
])eople  voted  what  they  were  bid  to  vote.  So  after  Ciesars 
death,  all  was  determined  by  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 
7/ny  it  was  that  drove  away  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  ///^^  raised 
Anlonius,  and  ]iresently,  when  Octavianus  aj)])eare(l,  they 
espoused  his  cause.  It  was  they  who  enabled  this  youth  to 
demand  the  consulate  of  the  senate  ;  confidence  in  their  suj>port 


emboldened  the  triumvirs,  who  cut  every  knot  <^f  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  every  neck  of  bold  or  rich  men,  without  aid  from  elo- 
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qiicncc,  or  law,  or  intrigue.  To  tlic  modern  reader,  therefon*, 
to  us  it  soeins,  it  is  rather  vexatious  than  instructive  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  thousand  details  that  neither  did  nor  could  affect 
the  main  history. 

In  the  future  volumes  Mr.  Merivale  will  be  freed  from  this 


temptation.  The  elevation  of  his  favourite  Ciesars  secured  for 
ever  that  no  new  Cicero  should  rise,  and  terminated  for  a  hun¬ 


dred  years  all  free  writing  of  contemporaneous  history,  lly 
cutting  off  genius,  and  turning  the  senate  into  the  ])assive  and 
slavish  registrars  of  their  will,  they  have  hindered  the  modern 
historian  from  complaining  that  his  materials  arc  too  ample ; 
they  have  given  to  his  work  that  convenient  unity  which  results 


when  a  whole  em])ire  is  absorbed  in  jin  individual.  This  will 


facilitate  Mr.  Merivale’s  task  in  his  future  volumes;  and  as  we 


cannot  believe  that  he  will  admire  those  monsters  of  iniquity, 
to  whom,  after  Augustus,  the  fatal  successes  of  Coesar’s  arms 


consigned  all  civilized  lMiro])e,  we  shall  hope  to  have  more 
syinj)aihy  with  him  in  the  continuation  of  his  work. 


Aut.  V. — R(‘port  of  the  Select  Commit  lee  of  the  Houae  of  CommoM, 
(ippulfiteil  to  inquire  into  the  Law  retatiny  to  Patents.  1829. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasury  Committee  on  the  Signet  and  Privy  Seal  Offices. 

1849. 

3.  Report  Printed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  Legislative  Recognition  of 

the  Rights  of  Inventors.  1851. 

4.  Report  Printed  by  the  Society  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  on  the 

Ijuc  of  Patents  for  Inventions.  1851. 

5.  Patent  Iauc  Amendnieut  Pills^  Nos.  1  and  2. 

w  i:  crave  of  our  rea  lers  to  accoin])any  us  for  a  brief  s])ace 
into  the  domains  of  law.  They  need  not  fear  that  we  sliall 
abuse  their  ])atience.  This  is  not  a  law  journal ;  and  we  shall 
leave  in  other  hands,  with  a  satisfaction  as  unfeigned  as  their 
own,  all  such  matters  as  the  construction  of  a  statute,  the 
authority  of  a  ‘  case,’  or  the  accuracy  of  a  text- writer.  We 
hope  to  set  to  ourselves  such  limits,  tliat  the  ])erusal  of  what 
we  have  to  say  may  be  accomplished  without  any  very  ])osi- 
tive  consciousness  that  we  have  been  s])eaking  of  law  at  all. 
M  e  have  a  wide  field  to  rove  in,  without  tresjiassing  on  ))rc- 
serves  which  appear  to  be  even  less  jealously  watched  by  the 
occupiers,  than  universally  tabooed.  Taking  our  judicial 
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sybtcni  ns  wc  find  it  presented  to  us,  we  may  examine  its  work¬ 
ing  and  compare  it  with  others.  If  wc  dare  not,  sometimes, 
whisper  the  ‘  liow'  of  an  emendation,  lest  the  entire  system 
topple  down  upon  oiir  unadvised  intermeddling,  we  may  yet 
speak  out  with  boldness  what  must  be  amended,  if  the  eomnm- 
nitv  are  not  to  take  it  down  themselves. 

There  is  too  much  mystery  about  the  law.  It  is  not  caused, 
in  our  belief,  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  seience  :  it  is  not 
caused  by  tlie  reserve  of  its  ])rofessors.  The  general  interest 
which  is  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of  justice  for¬ 
bids  our  attributing  it  to  popular  indifrercnce.  Vet,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  those  proceedings  are  viewed  in  a  light  which  eitlier 
is  wrong  or  ought  to  be  wrong,  rhey  are  looked  n])on  far  to(» 
much  as  a  conllict  of  wits,  in  which  the  sharpest  wins,  and  not 
he  who  has  right.  One  of  tlie  best  informed  w  riters  of  the  day 
has  not  been  ashamed  to  ask  w’hy,  ‘  w  ith  a  wig  and  gown  on  his 
back,  a  man  will  do  for  a  guinea  what,  without  them,  he  would 
not  do  lor  an  em])irc  }'*  Either  our  juridical  system  must  be 
in  a  monstrous  state  to  admit  of  such  a  (piery  being  character¬ 
istic,  or  the  ])iitting  it  betokens  an  amount  of  ignorance  very 
general  and  very  lamentable.  As  we  have  no  sort  of  belief  in 
the  former  alternative,  we  arc  constrained  to  adopt  the  latter. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Law’  is  of  daily  practical 
importance  to  all ;  it  is  not  hard  to  be  learned  ;  and,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  science,  it  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  first 
fact  is  patent.  Tlie  second  will  not  be  denied,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  is  remembered  of  those  who  pursue  it  siicci^ssfully,  or  whoso 
ill  success  is  not  attributable  to  inability.  For  the  third,  wc 
should  rather  ask  how'  it  can  reasonably  be  otherwise.  The 
jirinciple  ujion  which  the  professional  adviser  stakes  the  fortune 
of  his  client  has  been  tested  in  every  form  by  the  recorded  in- 
vestigations  of  8U0  years.  The  very  language  in  whicli  it  is 
stated,  and  the  conditions  and  manner  of  its  application,  are  cor¬ 
rected  from  the  actual  experience  of  all  that  time.  Leibnitz  could 
only  compare  the  results,  as  he  saw’  them,  to  the  ‘  precision  of 
geometry.’  .lohnson  spoke  of  law,  as  the  ‘  last  result  of  huiiian 
wisdom  acting  on  human  exjierience  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.’  Coke  sjieaks  to  us,  with  a  natural  tone  of  affection,  of 
‘  the  old  ancient  days  and  times  past,  wherein  the  laws  have 
been,  by  the  wjsdom  of  the  most  excellent  men,  in  many  suc- 


•  'I'hc  essay  containing  this  charge  is  itself  an  astonisliing  oxainplo  of  the 
iniu'tiice  it  attributes  ti>  the  bar.  In  it  Air.  Alacaulay  condemns  U  anyn 
Hastings  for  the  murder  of  Xuncomar  chietly  on  the  unconfirmed  letter  ot  a 
))ersun.il  tneiny,  written  behind  his  back.  Almost  the  whole  statement  is  at 
variance  wi  h  the  facts  proved  on  the  trial. 
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cessions  of  ages,  l>y  long  and  continued  experience  (the  trial  of 
right  and  triitli)  lined  and  refined  ;  whieh  no  one  man  (being  of 
M)  short  a  time),  albeit  he  had  in  his  head  the  wisdom  of  all 
tlie  men  in  the  world,  in  any  one  age  could  ever  have  ellected 
or  attained  unto.’ 

Nothing  more  gratifies  the  intelligent  student  of  the  law  than 
the  fairness  and  simjdieity  of  its  principles,  and  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  variety  of  their  development.  It  is  higher  praise  to  say, 
that  this  character  belongs  to  it  as  a  science  of  moral  duty. 
We  say  a  science,  not  the  science.  It  cannot  embrace  all  moral 
duty,  for  its  range  must  be  limited  by  its  purpose.  That  ])ur- 
pose  is  enforcement.  It  is,  therefore,  limited  to  that  ]iortion  of 
moral  duty  which  jiractically  can  be  enforced,  and  which  is  of 
so  absolute  a  nature*,  that,  if  not  done,  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 
Like  all  similar  sciences,  the  difficulty  is  to  assign  its  true 
boundaries.  We  question  if  all  ))olitical  economists  accept 
Wliatel\’s  obvious  definition — ‘the  science  of  barter:’  and  in 
the  same  way,  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  that  law  cannot  be 
made  responsible  for  the  higher  duties  of  the  heart,  over  which 
it  has  no  ])ower.  Hut  with  even  this  serious  qualification  the 
science  is  invaluable,  as  approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
boundary  line  between  right  and  wrong.  lie  who  remembers 
that  tlic  law  furnishes  general  rules,  and  who  allows  uniformly 
a  wide  margin  for  those  peculiar  circumstances  which  it  cannot 
reach,  has  tlie  best  reason  for  believing,  that  in  the  matter  which 
may  he  before  him,  he  is  acting  right.  11c  will  thus  refrain, 
not  wlicn  the  law  would  compel  him,  but  much  sooner:  he  will 
thus  act,  not  up  to  what  the  law  enforces  from  him,  but  much 
beyond.  Aiming  at  justice,  he  will  rcaeh  benevolence. 

We  are  not  here  dealing  with  motives.  We  are  supjiosing 
the  case  of  a  (Miristian  man,  consciou.dy  anxious  to  do  his 
duty,  as  in  the  sight  of  (iod,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  but  fearing  from  that  very  ])rinciple  and  that  very 
consciousness,  to  trust  himself  with  the  decision  what  course  of 
action  these  circumstances  require  from  him.  In  nine  cases 
out  ol  ten,  we  believe  that  he  will  be  guided  right,  bv  knowing 
>vhat  is  the  law. 

Nor  are  wo  forgetful  of  the  great  deficiency  in  the  e.xtent  to 
^vhich,  ]uactically,  law  ensures  justice.  But  the  almost  uncon¬ 
querable  difricultii's  of  jiroccdurc,  to  which  that  failure  is  ehiefly 
due,  do  not  afl’ect  the  discovery  of  the  principles  whieh  form 
the  subject  of  the  science,  but  the  ability  to  ajiply  them.  They 
are  inherent  in  the  necessity  of  external  eoinpulsion  :  they  form 
no  element  in  the  calculation,  where  the  question  is  of  the 
conduct  of  him  who  voluntarily  enforces  the  true  rule  upon 
himself. 
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Thus  tlhiilving  of  law,  wc  purpose  devotiug  occasionally 
sonic  of  our  pages  to  such  suhjcets  as  the  one  now  before 
us.  The  thought  has  often  occurred  whether  there  might 
not,  at  some  future  time,  be  given  to  us  some  master  spirit, 
who  should  be  able  to  picture  the  whole  magniheent  scheme 
of  law  as  in  a  moving  ))anorama.  Taking  for  his  subject  the 
golden  rule  of  morals — ‘  That  which  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,’  he  miglit  (jxhibit  it  in 
its  natural  inlluence  ujion  all  the  infinite  variety  of  relations  of 
this  great  human  family,  as  subject  to  the  combined  necessities 
of  mind  and  matter.  In  laying  before  us  the  multitudinous 
uses  of  every  natural  ])roduction,  and  the  still  more  varied  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  our  faculties  can  adapt  them  all,  he  might  esta¬ 
blish,  as  legal  duty,  an  extensive  range  of  requirement,  moditied 
in  many  points  by  the  conditions  of  infancy  and  sex,  without, 
as  it  ajipears  to  us,  entering  ujion  any  arrangements  unsuitable 
to  a  state  of  innocence.  How  he  would  most  littingly  dcserihe 
the  disturbing  inlluence  of  the  fall  we  cannot  pause  now  to 
inquire.  Wc  arc  unable  to  deny  ourselves  the  hojie,  that  it 
may  one  day  be  permitted  us  to  attemjit  some  outlines  of  tliis 
great  theme.  At  present,  let  it  suHicc  if  wc  can  throw  light 
upon  a  small  ])ortion  of  it. 

Into  the  abundant  sj)cculation  of  old  time  concerning  the 
‘  right  of  ])roperty,’ — i.  c.,  the  right  of  individuals  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  enjoyment  of  any  given  subject-matter — it  needs  not  here 
to  enter.  It  must  be  characterized  as  ingenious  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  is  ingenious  in  the  a])parent  aptness  of  the  eircuni- 
stances  laid  hold  of  to  establisli  the  right ;  unsatisfactory  in 
that  all  assume  the  jroint  in  dispute.  The  facts  of  ‘  discovery,’ 
of  ‘  prior  occupation,’  of  ‘  value  added  by  labour,’  prove  nothing, 
until  the  right  to  labour,  to  occiqry,  or  to  do  that  which  led  to 
the  discovery,  be  first  established.  Unless  there  be  implied  a 
light  in  the  individual  to  act  regardless  of  the  good  or  ill  results 
to  his  species,  they  arc  nugatory ;  if  that  be  imjilicd,  they  are 
false.  For  the  establishment  of  the  right,  the  law'  demands  but 
two  conditions.  Is  the  fact  possible?  Is  it  beneficial?  Ihc 
firm  establishment  of  the  universal  jiroprietary  system  rests 
upon  no  other  basis  than  the  answer  of  all  experience  to  these 
two  questions. 

The  ])oint,  as  of  old  stated,  concerned  property  in  land  :  hut 
the  Law  of  Patents  must  be  based  iqion  ]>recisely  the  same 
principle.  8o  far  is  the  fact  of  discovery  from  alone  vesting  in 
the  inventor  any  natural  claim  to  the  exclusive  right  to  his 
invention,  that,  unless  its  existence  be  consistent  w  ith  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare,  he  has  no  right  to  it  at  all.  With  our  mental  facul¬ 
ties  we  are  gifted,  as  with  our  bodily,  subject  to  conditions; 
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which  for  this  life  inuy  he  summed  up  iii  the  maxim — ‘  Sic 
utcre  tuo  ut  alium — ut  alienum — ut  temet  ipsum  non  lyedas.’ 
We  stop  to  note  tlie  peculiar  accuracy  of  the  last  two  words. 
Do  no  hartiiy  is  all  that  law  can  be  heard  to  utter.  Do  good 
proceeds  from  a  higher  suasion. 

If  these  are  truisms,  they  are  stated  upon  a  subject  in  which 
truisms  seem  to  be  wanting.  Two  op])osite  errors  have  posses* 
sion  of  the  ground.  One,  which  we  have  thus  far  had  in  view, 
is  wont  to  exj)ress  itself  in  such  distinctive  terms  as  ‘  the  im* 
perishable  works  of  mind,’  and  so  forth,  as  if  there  were 
any  did’erence  in  kind  between  a  steam  ])lough  and  a  spade  ; 
or  as  if  a  llakewell  cow  were  less  a  work  of  high  art  than  the 
Phidian  .Jove.  The  opj)osite  error  ignores  ‘  mind’  altogether, 
until  exhibited  in  ‘  materialized  ])roducts and  these  once 
obtained,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  subject  to  no  artificial  restric¬ 
tions  in  their  multiplication.  If  the  inventors  keep  their  own 
secret,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  him  who  can,  make  the  same  ; 
otherwise,  the  mental  abstraction  is  more  cared  for  than  the 
physical  reality. 

There  might  be  something  in  this  if  the  law  did  not  teem 
with  mental  abstraction.  It  is  no  ph  ysical  substance  which 
belongs  to  the  heir  in  tail :  it  is  only  a  right,  limited  and 
])artial,  and  which  is  to  come  into  existence  at  some  future 
time,  if  he  lives  long  enough.  The  railway  share,  whose 
owner  is  a  trespasser  if  he  touches  the  ‘  line’  it  gives  him  a 
right  to,  has  little  jdiysical  reality  about  it.  Take  from  the 
bill  of  exchange,  the  bank  note,  and  the  coined  sovereign,  only 
their  juridical  relations,  and  there  will  be  marvellously  little  in 
them  to  tempt  cupidity. 

i'hat  there  is  nothing  ])cculiar  in  the  case  of  Inventions  wo  do 
not  ailirm.  They  are  diflicult  to  identify,  and  ])iracies  are  easy  to 
conceal ;  both  accidents  recpiiring  special  legal  provision.  But 
in  their  title  to  juridical  recognition  they  stand  precisely  on  a 
par  with  every  other  species  of  property. 

1  lie  case  is  somewhat  as  follows: — It  is  for  the  public  advan¬ 
tage  to  stimulate  invention.  The  object  is  to  secure  the  earliest 
and  the  completest  jiromulgation  of  every  new  discovery.  And 
since  the  law  could  not  if  it  would,  and  should  not  it  it  could, 
compel  the  dedication  of  inventions  to  the  public  service,  it  must 
encourage  it  by  sufTicicnt  reward.  The  most  obvious  mode  of 
doing  this  is  to  ])urchasc  the  invention  on  the  ])artof  the  public. 
But  though  there  are  cases  in  which  this  is  advisable,  to  its 
general  adoption  there  are  three  fatal  ohjections.  1st.  In  the 
absence  of  any  adeipiate  test  of  value,  the  jirice  for  inventions 
must  be  very ‘much  at  haphazard.  t>ud.  If  great  expense  is 
not  incurred  in  purchasing  up  everything  that  offers,  the  most 
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valua\)le  discoveries  may  be  lost.  -Ird.  I’lie  improvements  p)n 
which  the  value  principally  depends)  must  be  j)urchased  suc¬ 
cessively,  as  well  as  the  original  design.  These  objections 
make  the  plan  on  a  general  scale  inadmissible^  The  eases  in 
which  it  is  appropriate  are,  when  the  public  service  recpiires 
universal  ditl'usion,  or  absolute  secrecy.  It  was  ap})ropiiate  to 
the  vaccine  ])oints  and  the  Congreve  rockets.  The  ])atent 
system  suited  neither.  Secrecy  was  j)recluded  both  by  its 
fundamental  condition  and  its  general  arrangement;  and  the 
state  could  not  haggle  for  a  bargain  when  the  lives  of  its  sub¬ 
jects  were  the  purchase.  Hut  cases  of  this  kind  apart,  the 
j>atent  is  the  apt  rew’ard  for  inventions  w  hich  economize  labour, 
or  give  new  or  improved  results.  Assuming  the  system  to  be 
])erfeet,  it  exactly  identifies  the  interests  of  the  inventor  with 
those  of  the  public.  In  ])roportion  to  their  advantage  is  his 
reward.  And  in  our  judgment  there  is  no  other  system  by 
w’hicli  an  approximation  to  this  result  can  be  even  pretended. 

The  natural  history  of  an  invention  is  not  that  of  a  bright 
idea  struck  out  at  a  heat  and  brought  at  once  to  ])erfeciioii. 
Kven  to  bring  it  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  first  ])rescntcd  to 
the  public  it  has  cost  time,  thought,  labour,  and  hard  cash.  It 
implies  in  the  inventor  a  lengthened  and  severe  course  of  i)re- 
liminary  training.  It  has  been  elaboraUul  through  frequent 
failures  of  costly  cxjieriments.  The  course  of  the  law*,  tliere- 
fore,  should  be  so  ordered  that  he  who  has  become  conscious  of 
the  idea  should  have  time  and  opportunity  for  its  full  reali¬ 
zation,  should  experimentalize  *in  safety,  and  with  all  the 
assistance  he  can  procure  both  of  skilled  labour  and  eaj)itul. 

While,  however,  all  possible  opjiortunity  should  be  secured 
to  the  discoverer,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed,  in  estimating  his 
reward,  that  the  actual  invention  is  wholly  and  solely  due  to 
him.  The  fact  is  notoriously  otherwise.  ‘  A  very  large 
number  of  ])atents  are  taken  out  for  identically  the  same 
thing.*  The  inventor  is  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  claim  a 
reward  commensurate  with  the  entire  period  during  which  his 
discovery  continues  in  use,  but  with  such  portion  only  ot  that 
period  as,  but  for  him,  it  would  have  remained  undiscovered. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  perfect  })atent  system  involves  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  principle,  it  is  iinjiossible  afterwards  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  duration  of  this  jieriod.  We  can  only  act 
upon  probabilities,  and  every  year  makes  it  more  ])robable  that 
the  invention  could  be  discovered  aliunde.  Hut  as  the  strength 
of  presumption  varies  with  each  ease,  the  principle  terminating 
the  patent  should  as  far  as  possible  be  self-regulating. 

1  his  is  not  all.  The  inventor’s  right  is  not  only  naturally 
terminable  prior  to  the  public  disuse  of  his  invention,  hut. 
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iiiasiniu'h  as  ])avt  of  its  value  is  often  attviluitablc  to 

iinproveincnts  in  wliicli  lie  had  no  share,  he  is  not  exclusively 
entitled  to  the  remuneration  which  the  ])atent  is  intended  to 
secure  him.  lie  is  in  general  not  without  claim  in  respect  of 
the  improvement,  in  so  far  as  it  would  probably  not  have  been 
thought  of  hut  for  liis  previous  discovery;  hut  as  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  jiroduet  of  another  mind,  that  claim  must  also  be 
recognised. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  he  added,  by  way  of  concluding  u])on 
the  rights  of  the  parties  to  an  invention,  that  the  jiatent  thus 
obtained  should  be  defended  with  as  little  expense  and  as  great 
facility  as  may  be.  Tpon  this  point  we  shall  have  some  observa¬ 
tions  to  offer  at  a  future  stage  of  our  impiiry.  We  now  notice 
that  the  jndilication  before  referred  to  is  of  use  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  being  essential  for  the  interests  of  other  inventors, 
and  of  the  ])uhlic  generally.  Inasmuch  as  the  distinctions 
between  inventions  are  infinitesimal,  it  is  of  first  necessity 
that  the  invention  comprised  in  every  particular  patent  should 
be  accurately  detined.  liy  no  other  means  can  mutual  en¬ 
croachments  between  inventors  be  jirevented :  nor  can  the 
public  have  any  other  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  entiro 
possession  of  the  discovery  upon  the  cesser  of  the  jiatent  right. 

The  general  practical  results  of  the  l^itent  J/aw  of  this 
country  may  be  stated  bri(*lly  as  follows: — An  inventor,  or  a 
person  to  whom  a  fonugn  invention  has  been  communicated, 
may  jirotect  his  right  therein  by  obtaining  the  letters  patent  of 
the  Crown.  These  entitle  him  to  the  sole  right  of  making  and 
selling  the  thing  invented,  and  of  licensing  a  limited  number 
ot  persons  to  do  the  same  for  a  limited  period.  I'he  maximum 
period,  fourteen  years,  is  also  the  jiraetical  minimum :  and  it 
may  be  extended,  on  ajiplication  to  the  privy  council,  for 
fourteen  years  longer.  I’he  patent  is  obtained  at  an  immediate 
expense  of  not  less  than  X'lOO,  and  amounting,  if  it  embraces 
the  three  kingdoms,  to  even  ,1*800.  The  ajiplication  to  the 
privy  council  is  virtually  a  lawsuit,  and  its  cost  varies  witl^ 
circumstances.  J'here  is  a  delay  of  about  two  months  from 
the  (late  of  the  first  apjdication  for  the  jiatent,  during  which 
the  inventor  has  no  security,  l^oth  the  original  letters,  and 
the  extension  of  the  term,  are  obtained,  practically,  at  his  own 
risk.  In  case  of  infringement,  he  must  sujiport  his  right,  not 
l>y  jiroduction  of  the  patent  (which  is  merely  a  formal  proof), 
hut  by  evidence  that  his  invention  really  is  the  novel  and 
useful  discovery  it  is  there  stated  to  be.  lie  is  fortunate — 
very  fortunate—if  he  establishes  its  validity  at  the  expense  of 
uot  more  than  one  chancery  suit  and  one  action  at  law.  It  is 
uot  unfreipiently  defeated  by  the  bad  faith  of  workmen  emjiloyed 
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in  his  experiments,  or  of  the  capitalist  who  has  advanced  him 
money  for  their  completion.  Kven  when  his  secret  has  been 
faithfully  kept,  he  is  liable  to  the  oj)position  of  an  earlier 
patentee,  of  whose  rights  the  wretched  system  of  Patent  Indexes 
has  kej)t  him  ignorant,  or  who  purposely  laid  by,  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  of  the  grant,  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  his 
claims  from  being  acquired. 

Hut  we  must  exhibit  parts  of  this  statement  in  somewhat 
more  detail. 

We  believe  that  our  system  is  so  far  sufficient,  that  a  patent 
can  be  obtained  under  it  for  anything  which,  in  kind,  is  really 
a  proper  object.  The  terms  of  the  act  of  James,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  of  the  vaguest  kind ;  conferring  the  privilege  on 
such  ‘  manufactures,’  not  in  use,  as  ‘  be  not  contrary  to  the  law 
nor  mischievous  to  the  state,  by  raising  prices  of  commodities 
at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient.’  Two  cen¬ 
turies  of  litigation  have,  however,  given  some  form  to  this  rough 
<lesign  ;  and  now"  it  is  established,  that  not  only  the  maniifae- 
tured  article  itself  may  be  patented,  but  also  the  ‘  principle’  on 
which  it  is  made,  and  any  ‘  imj)rovcmcnts’  in  its  working;  and 
this,  though  neither  the  principle  nor  the  improvement  can 
strictly  be  considered  as  a  ‘  manufacture.’ 

The  patenting  of  foreign  importations  has  also  been  most 
advantageous. 

‘  IVc  have  derived  almost  as  many  good  inventions  from  fon  igners  as 
have  originated  among  ourselves.  The  prevailing  talent  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  people  is  to  aj)ply  new  ideas  to  use,  and  to  bring  such  ideas  to 
perfection ;  but  they  do  not  imagine  so  much  as  l’oreigm*rs  :  clocks  and 
watches,  the  coining  press,  the  windmill  for  draining  land,  the  diving  bell, 
the  cylinder  paper  machine,  the  stocking-frame,  figure  weaving  loom,  silk 
throwsting  mill,  canal  lock  and  turning  bridge,  the  machine  for  dreilging 
and  (let'pening  rivers,  the  manufacture  of  alum  glass,  the  art  of  dyeing, 
printing,  and  the  earliest  notions  of  the  steam  engine,  were  all  of  foreign 
origin ;  the  modern  paper-making  inaehine,  block  machinery,  printing 
machine,  and  st(‘am  boats,  the  same.  There  are  a  multitude  oi  others 
that  have  never  risen  to  any  importance  in  the  foreign  countries  where 
they  were  first  imagined,  because  the  means  of  executing  and  applying 
inventions  abroad  are  so  veiy  inferior  to  ours.  In  almost  all  the  above 
instances,  we  have  so  improved  and  perfected  what  was  brought  into  this 
country  from  abroad,  that  although  they  soon  Ix'came  important  means  of 
national  wealth  to  us,  the  foreigner  made  little  or  nothing  of  them  by 
themselves.’* 

H  hen  w  e  have  added,  that  the  grants  of  patents  have  risen  of 
late  years  to  about  500  annually,  and  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  property"  now  invested  in  them  is  something  enormous,  we  have 

•  Mr.  Farcy’s  evidence,  IK  use  of  Commons’  Committee,  1829. 
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said  all,  wc  fear,  that  can  be  discovered  in  favour  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  system.  What  we  have  to  add,  may  cause  some  doubt 
whether  this  last  circumstance  is  not  rather  a  proof  of  the  in¬ 
herent  strength  of  the  ])rinci[)le,  than  in  any  respect  of  the 
excellence  of  our  mode  of  working  it. 

We  can  only  describe  the  proceedings  for  obtaining  a 
jiatent,  by  saying,  succinctly,  that  they  are  as  bad  as  ])ossible. 
They  never  j)revcnt  the  grant  of  an  improper  patent ;  they 
often  invalidate  a  just  one.  It  would  be  imj)ossiblc  to  convey 
an  adetpiate  idea  of  their  harassing  and  mischievous  operation, 
without  stating  in  detail  each  step  of  the  proceeding,  and  its 
separate  and  peculiar  consequences;  but  at  the  risk  of  weaken¬ 
ing  the  case,  they  are  shortly  as  follows:^ — 'Jdie  applicant  fust 
leaves  his  petition  at  the  Home  Ollice  ;  the  Home  Office  sends 
it  to  the  attorney-general ;  the  attorney-generars  chuk  gives 
notice  to  everybody  who  has  left  a  caveat^  appearing  to  relate 
to  anything  like  it,  to  appear  and  oppose  the  grant;  and  then 
the  attorney-general  himself  hears  the  a])plicant  and  the  oj)po- 
nent  behind  each  other’s  backs,  and  reports  in  the  applicant’s 
favour.  The  report  goes  to  the  Home  Office,  and  becomes  a 
‘  (Queen’s  warrant ;’  is  sent  back  again  to  the  attorney-general, 
and  becomes  a  ‘  bill.’  Having  become  a  bill,  it  is  sent  away 
again  somewhere,  and  becomes  a  ‘  (iueen’s  bill*  by  virtue  of  her 
Majesty’s  signature,  which  one  would  think  ought  to  be  enough  ; 
hut  it  is  then  sent  somewhere  else,  to  become  a  ‘  Signet  bill,* 
which  is  fded  at  the  Privy  Seal  Office,  and  becomes  a  ‘  privy 
seal  bill.’  This  finds  its  way  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
has  something  or  other  done  to  it  by  a  master  in  Chancery,  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  sends  it  back  to  the  attorney-general, 
to  see  whether  he  knows  it  again ;  and  if  he  acknowledges  it, 
and  nobody  has  any  objection,  decides  upon  granting  the 
patent.  Tliis  decision  being  at  length  happily  come  to,  the 
forms  for  giving  it  effect  arc  not  so  ])articularly  numerous  or 
dilatory  as  to  require  s])ecial  remembrance  here  :  his  lord- 
ship  ultimately  seals  the  patent,  and  ‘  all  the  documents  arc 
taken  back  to  the  Patent  Oflicc,  when  the  patent  is  put  into  a 
box  and  delivered  to  the  patentee.’ 

If  any  one  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  supposable 
purj)ose  all  these  sendings  backwards  and  forwards  arc  in¬ 
tended  to  answer,  except  three,  he  will  confer  a  lasting  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  three  purposes  which  do  not  need  exjdanation,  are 
delay,  expense,  and  disclosure.  As  to  the  exj)ense,  wc  will  not 
refer  to  the  charges  of  the  patent  agent,  fui  thcr  than  to  hope, 
that  as  he  really  does  work  for  his  ])ayment,  they  are  in  an 

^  •  Collected  from  the  Report  of  the  Treasury  Con.mittee  on  the  Signet  and 
Privy  Seal  Oftices,  January,  1849. 
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iDvcrse  ratio  to  llic  fees  of  the  oflice.  U’he  foes,  exclusive  of 
extras,  of  a  jiateiit  not  extending;  to  the  Channel  Islands  or  the 
eolonies,  amount  to  extra  fees,  varying  from 

*1*1  7s.  (h/.  to  X‘5  1S.V.  (h/.,  are  charged  two  or  three  times  over 
for  each  additional  name.  We  may  state  the  taels  as  to  delay 
find  disclosure  together.  A  clerk  in  the  Patent  Oilice  states 
£18*29],  ‘  I  have  known  patents  lost  through  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed.’  ‘  I  snally  the  king’s  signature  delays  it  too 
much:  it  has  been  obtained  in  three  days,  and  soineiimes  as 
many  months,  when  he  is  not  well.’ 

Mr.  Parey  informed  the  committee  [1829],  that  the  applicant 
bad  no  security  during  the  interval  between  making  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  sealing  the  jiatent: — 

‘There  is  even  an  increased  necessitv  for  sceresv  hevond  that  which 
existed  before  his  apjdieation,  because  it  has  ealled  attention  to  his  jiro- 
cedure,  and  declan'd  what  is  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  .  .  .  Aiul  it 

freipiently  happens  that  patents  are  delayed  very  long  in  their  progress 
through  the  otlices,  so  as  to  oceasion  a  very  great  grievance.  1  had  an 
iustanee  of  that  recently.  I  prepared  the  title  for  an  ap[)lieation  for  a 
patent  on  the  ‘23rd  .lune  last,  and  1  am  eertain  that  the  tlr»l  proceeding 
for  a  iiatent  was  taken  hv  the  attornev  within  a  dav  or  two  of  that  date, 
but  the  patent  was  not  obtained  till  the  31st  Januaiy.  l\hat  made  this 
peculiarly  inconvenient  was,  that  the  inventor  bail  made  a  trial  of  his  inven¬ 
tion  before  he  thoughtof  taking  out  a  patent  at  all,  and  before  he  had  applied 
to  me.  1  advised  jiim  to  keep  it  a  jirofound  secret  from  the  instant  that 
he  made  an  application  for  a  patent ;  and  1  told  him  that  it  would  be 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  remain  in 
sccresy  and  eonsciiucnt  inaction  ;  but  it  ])roved  to  be  more  than  seven 
months.  In  the  meantime,  anotlier  person  conceived  the  same  idea,  and 
opposed  the  grant  of  that  patent  before  the  attorney-general,  when  the 
progress  of  tlic  patent  was  far  advanced;  that  opposition!  was  not  made 
till  the  8th  hecemher,  and  I  believe  that  the  invention  npon  tchirh  the  op¬ 
position  tens  fount! ed  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  the  patent  onpht  to  hare 
been  tjranted^  if  there  had  been  no  delay.* 

With  these  objections  before  us,  it  would  ajipear  trilling  to 
enlarge  specifically  on  such  little  incidents  as  ‘  jmtents  jumping 
over  each  other  to  the  ])rejndicc  of  the  lirst  applicant parties 
entering  caveats  on  speculation,  and  worming  out  ot  the  appli¬ 
cant  in  the  attorney-general’s  back  room  the  nature  ot  his 
invention,  and  by*  means  of  the  knowledge  thus  acipnrcd, 
successfully  o]iposing  the  patent,  as  being  for  an  invention 
already  known.  Hut  it  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that  when 
a  patentee  has  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  llonu;  Oflice, 
the  attorney-generars  chambers,  the  Signet  Oilice,  the  Ihivy 
Seal  Office,  and  a  special  department  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
he  has  some  sort  of  security  that  his  patent  is  worth  something, 
or  at  least  that  it  is  the  first,  and  so  far  has  the  field  open  before 
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it.  Neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other.  So  far  is  there  from  being 
any  security  against  }>riority,  that  Mr.  1^'arey  ‘  could  iind  you, 
perhaps,  two  scores  of  patents  granted  for  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 
It  often  happens  that  a  man  goes  on  sjtending  his , money  to 
try  to  bring  an  invention  to  bear,  and  when  lie  has  done  it,  he 
is  met  at  law  by  saying  that  there  is  a  jnevious  patent  for  the 
same  thing.’ 

It  will  be  said,  jierhaps,  that  it  is  the  jiatentce’s  own  fault,  in 
not  making  the  necessary  searches.  Hear  again  Mr.  Farcy  : — 

*  If  I  were  to  go,  as  1  have  had  occasion  to  go,  to  learn  what  patents 
have  Ix'cn  taken  out  on  a  particular  subject,  it  would  take  me  three  months 
before  I  could  discover  it ;  and  then  1  should  have  to  pay  a  search  fee  of 

a  shilling  for  every  patent . The  only  mode  [of  ascertaining  it]  is 

one  that  is  so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  only  one  patentee  in  a  thousand 
will  go  to  it ;  and  that  is,  by  tracing  such  of  the  titles  of  patents  that  have 
been  granted  as  are  to  be  found  in  various  pHllicafions^  and  then  going 
to  the  olliccs,  and  making  searches  through  eaeh  specification.  I  was 
once  three  weeks  making  searches  myself ;  and  on  one  occasion  (Oth  Nov. 
1840)  1  paid  in  fees,  for  searches  alone,  in  the  Petty  Hag  OiUce,  as  much 
as  £2  in  one  dav.* 

Kvon  this  is  not  all.  When  you  have  searched,  and  at  length 
found,  you  arc  not  permitted  to  copy.  If  you  can  remember, 
well ;  if  not,  you  must  pay  (>5.  8f/.  per  folio  for  a  copy  on 
stamped  paper.  The  usual  stationer’s  charge  is  one  penny 
per  folio.  The  charge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  goes 
towards  supporting  tlic  expenses  of  the  court,  is  a  fuwv  pence 
per  folio. 

Complaint,  both  grave  and  just,  is  made  of  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  of  jnotecting  a  patent.  The  common  course  is,  that  the 
patentee  liles  a  bill  in  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
infringement.  On  his  application  coming  on  to  be  heard,  he 
is  most  ])robably  directed  to  bring  an  action  at  law  to  establish 
the  validity  of  his  patent  before  the  Court  will  interfere.  The 
delay  and  expense  of  these  duplicate  processes  are  a  grievous 
nuisance.  At  a  meeting,  of  which  we  saw’  a  report  lately  in 
the  public  jiapers,  a  sjicaker  stated — as  we  have  no  <loubt  quite 
truly — that,  in  a  cause  he  referred  to,  ‘  dOOO  brief  sheets  w’cre 
taken  up  to  ask  three  short  questions:  Is  the  patent  valid? 
Has  it  been  infringed  ?  What  damage  ?’  Mr.  Farcy  delivered 
in  an  account  to  the  committee  of  the  House,  showing  the 
expenses  on  one  side  of  an  action  at  law’  to  have  amounted  to 
•£718,  and  explained  that  that  was  only  the  action.  I’here 
had  been  ‘])rcvious  proceedings  in  Chancery’,  and  must  be 
many  more;  either  to  recover  damages,  or  to  repress  infringe¬ 
ments.  That  trial  was  only  the  question  of  right ;  a  mere  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  patent.’ 
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Wc  cannot  avoid  referring  to  this ;  but,  except  in  one  asi>cct, 
it  is  not  a  part  of  patent  law,  but  of  the  general  law  of  j)ro- 
cedure  as  applied  to  patents,  which  is  here  felt  so  grievouslv. 
It  is  only  a  part  of  patent  law,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed 
possible,  by  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  ])atein, 
to  settle  the  question  of  validity  at  the  outset.  This  point  wc 
shall  consider  presently. 

We  have  gone  through,  not  all,  but  some  of  the  princi])al 
grievances  of  the  present  system.  There  are  now  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  introduced  by  Lords 
llrougham  and  Granville,  two  bills  for  its  amendment.  As 
wc^  presume  that  they  will  re-a])pear  as  one,*  and  as  they 
present  great  similarity  in  their  details,  wc  shall  notice  them 
together. 

The  following  great  improvements  belong  to  both  measures. 
The  first  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  is  to  be  reduced  from 
JL*300  to  X*d()  ;  the  present  cumbrous  machinery  is  to  he 
abolished,  and  the  whole  ]>roccedings  regulated  by  a  patent 
commission :  provision  is  to  be  made  for  an  eflective  system  of 
indexes ;  and  the  whole  ])aymcnt  by  the  patentee  to  the  public 
is  to  be  met  by  a  series  of  instalments. 

I'hc  first  and  last  of  these  arrangements  have  a  mutual  con¬ 
nexion.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  principle  already  in  use 
in  Spain,  France,  and  Austria;  namely,  not  to  require  from  the 
patentee  the  whole  payment  at  the  outset,  but  to  spread  it  over 
a  series  of  years  by  instalments  progressive  in  amount,  by 
this  method,  several  advantages  arc  obtained.  The  patentee  is 
left  at  liberty  to  apply  almost  his  whole  fund  to  the  maturing 
of  his  design.  When  the  second  instalment  becomes  due,  he 
is  better  able  to  estimate  his  chances  of  success,  and  may  use 
his  own  discretion  as  to  keeping  up  his  ]^atent.  The  amount 
of  the  instalments  is  progressively  increased  on  the  ])rinciplc  to 
which  we  have  already  referred — viz.,  that  the  patentee  has  not 
now  the  same  claim  on  the  public  in  rcsju'ct  of  his  invention 
which  he  had  at  its  first  discovery.  There  is,  as  we  have 
noticed,  with  the  course  of  years  a  continually  increasing  ]>ro- 
bability  that  the  ])rinciple  would  have  occurred  to  many  minds, 
and  become,  to  all  intents,  ])ublic  ]u*o])erty.  Hut  to  fix  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  un])assable  limit  to  the  rights  of  the  ])atentee  w  ould 
wear  the  appearance  of  confiscation.  The  only  just  arrangement 
is,  to  give  him  the  o])tion  at  intervals  to  abandon  or  continue 
his  right  on  terms  increasingly  favourable  to  the  ])ublic.  Idic 
plan  of  both  bills  is  to  charge  a  stamp  duty  of  X*l()  on  granting 


*  T  lus  Lns  since  tbe  ca<e.  Tlio  langiiairc  of  the  text  is  retained, 
betliT  exhibiting  different  inodes  of  effecting  the  same  object. 
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the  ])atcnt,  wliicli  is  to  be  available  for  three  years.  By  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  further  stamp  duty  of  X*  10,  it  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  seven  years;  and  another  stamp  of  X70  doubles  the  term. 
For  a  further  extension,  the  patentee  must  aj^jdy,  as  now,  to  the 
Privy  Conned.  The  office  fees  are  reduced  by  Lord  Brouj^hanrs 
bill  to  X**20,  and  by  Lord  Granville's  to  XO,  which  last  wc 
believe  sufficient.  Lord  Granville’s  measure  contains  the 
further  valuable  improvement  of  enabling  inventors  to  acquire 
all  the  privileges  of  a  ])atent  for  so  short  a  time  as  one  year,  or 
even  six  months  only,  at  a  trifling  ex])ense. 

If  what  these  measures  propose  is  substantially  carried 
through,  we  shall  not  be  captious  on  account  of  the  retention 
of  some  undesirable  machinery.  Both  noble  lords  abolish  the 
‘  Signet  Bill’  and  the  ‘  Privy  Se.al  Bill but  both  retain  the 
sigu-inanual,  and  one  the  ])etition  tc>  the  Home  Office,  and  the 
reference  to  the  attorney-general.  The  first  requirement  must 
be  useless ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  may  be  fatal.  For  the 
last,  with  the  utmost  respect  to  that  high  officer,  we  would 
rather,  if  we  were  patentees,  be  referred  to  anybody  else  than  to 
the  attorney-general ;  and  we  would  rather  not,  at  the  outset, 
have  our  patents  immured  in  the  oubliette.^  of  the  Home  Office. 

Neither  measure  makes  provision  for  im])rovingthe  patentee’s 
))osition  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  we  concede  to  the  learned 
framers  that  it  is  impossible,  even  confining  the  question  to  one 
of  merit,  to  make  the  existenee  of  the  jiatcnt  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  validity.  It  has  been  suggested,  certainly,  that  the 
a])})lication  for  the  jiatent  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  jiersons  of  acknowledged  eminence  in 
the  dejiartment  to  which  it  relates — the  fullest  opportunity 
being  accorded  to  objectors — and  their  report  in  its  favour  to 
be  conclusive.  We  think  any  plan  of  this  kind  would  be  inad¬ 
missible.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  machinery  would  ensure, 
in  the  fust  instance,  that  full  consideration  of  the  merits  which 
ought  to  be  eonelusive.  llival  inventors  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  object  until  they  are,  in  fact,  interfered  with  and 
a  report,  made  in  the  absence  of  those  who  arc  interested 
adversely,  cannot  be  satisfactory,  and  ought  not  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive.  'j’he  ]»lan  would  also  create  an  obstacle,  in  ])oint  of 
exjicnse,  to  taking  out  j)atents,  far  more  serious  than  that  which 
is  now  comjdained  of.  'J'hc  hearing  before  the  commissioners 
would  (on  the  ])lan  su])posed)  be,  in  reality,  a  ])ateut  trial. 
There  would  be  the  same  cond)ination  as  now  to  withstand  ; 
the  same  ‘  army  of  j)rofessional  witnesses’  to  summon  ;  the  same 

*  AVhy  should  they  \  e  called  upon  to  incur  a  not  inconsiderable  expense  to 
oppose  what  might,  after  all,  do  them  no  harm  ? 
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length  of  ‘brief;’  the  same  fees  to  counsel.  It  would  destroy 
the  patent  system.  It  would  create  a  few  giant  monopolists, 
and  crush  all  other  invention. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  do  nothing.  Though 
every  inventor,  whether  patented  or  not,  is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  questioning  the  right  to  do  that  which 
interferes  with  the  exercise  of  his  own  skill  and  ingenuity,  ho 
is  not  therefore  justified  in  treating  a  patent  as  a  nullity.  If  it 
lias  been  granted  by  persons  competent  to  judge  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  and  acquainted  with  all  existing  patents  of  the  same  kind, 
there  is  surely  a  prima  fade  ])resumption  in  its  favour.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  rest  with  after  opponents  to  disprove  its 
validity,  not  with  the  ])atentee  to  establish  it — a  distinction 
which  would,  practically,  be  the  most  eireetiial  ))rotection  to  a 
meritorious  jaitent.  But  the  ])ropriety  of  creating  it  rests 
undoubtedly  upon  the  perfection  of  the  Indexes.  Tor  this  the 
scheme  has  yet  to  be  matured ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  have 
been  thought  wiser  to  postpone  this  alteration  of  the  law  until 
that  essential  condition  has  been  performed. 

There  is  one  provision,  indeed,  of  Lord  (iranville's  measure 
from  which  we  most  enqihatically  dissent.  It  is  that  by  which 
a  patent  is  to  be  invalidated  on  ])roof  of  the  invention  having 
been  previously  published  abroad.  After  Mr.  Farcy’s  evidence, 
quoted  above,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  would  be  injurious; 
and  to  us  it  appears  to  jiroceed  on  a  false  analogy.  The  true 
reason,  we  take  it,  why  publication  in  this  country  is  fatal 
to  a  subsequent  jiatent,  is  the  impossibility  of  being  assured 
that  rights  have  not  been  acquired  through  means  of  it  with 
which  a  jiatent  would  seriousl}  interfere.  The  probability  is, 
that  there  are  such  rights.  But  when  the  publication  does  not 
include  this  country,  it  is  certain  there  are  not.  For  the  only 
rights  over  an  invention  are,  to  use,  to  j)ublish,  or  to  patent  it. 
Neither  having  been  done  here,  there  are  no  rights  which  a 
patent  can  infringe. 

Me  now  conclude,  and  shall  not  ))voeccd  further  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  means  of  improving  patent  litigation,  because, 
with  the  exccj)tion  we  have  suggested,  of  altering  the  onus 
probandi,  this  discussion  does  not  belong  strictly  to  jiatent 
law.  It  is  merely  one  exanqde  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
general  system  of  procedure.  That  system  is  now  under 
investigation,  both  in  the  chancery  and  common  law  depart- 
inents.  The  particular  improvement,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  most 
importance  to  our  present  subject,  was  somewhat  emphatically 
announced  by  Lord  .John  Russell,  in  moving  for  leave  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  measure  of  Fhancery  Reform  now  before  the  House  ol 
Commons. 
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‘  COMiWRisoNS  are  odious,’  says  the  world.  ‘  Coiuparisons,’ 
more  truly  remarks  Airs.  Alalaprop,  ‘are  odoriferous;'  thougli 
whether  tlie  odour  be  sweet  or  putrid,  depends,  as  with  other 
odours,  on  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed.  A 
generous  and  candid  comparison  between  two  authors,  or  great 
men  of  any  kind,  reminds  us  of  a  race  between  two  high- 
mettled  coursers,  in  which  the  winner  gains  after  hard  labour 
and  by  a  neck.  It  shows  the  ]mints  and  proportions  of  both 
writers  as  nothing  else  so  fully  can.  It  casts  a  strong  light  on 
the  salient  angles  of  character.  It  serves  to  temper  either 
extreme  admiration  or  extreme  contc'inpt  for  an  author.  It 
forms  a  kind  of  dramatic  analysis,  and  gives  a  graceful  play 
and  charming  vicissitude  to  criticism.  It  is,  in  one  word, 
the  rhyme  of  that  beautiful  art ;  and  all  that  might  be  said  in 
belialf  of  the  ])oint,  terseness,  and  energy  of  rhyme,  a])})lics 
with  cfpial,  if  not  greater  force,  to  comparison.  This,  if  the 
comparison  be  really  discriminating,  just,  and  gencrotis. 
If,  oil  the  other  hand,  it  be  jiartial,  imperfect,  and  preju¬ 
diced,  it  becomes  a  literary  vice  and  a  nuisance  of  consider¬ 
able  magnitude.  It  subjects  authors  to  unfair  criterions — it 
sliows  them  in  untrue  lights — and  while  sometimes  unduly 
favourable  to  the  strong,  it  more  frequently  crushes  the  weak, 
under  a  burden  which  they  arc  unable  to  bear.  Like  rhyme, 
too,  its  artificial  shape  often  cranqis  and  cools  the  sense— and 
the  perpetual  oscillation  of  the  balance  at  last  breaks  the  beam. 
It  hccoincs  quite  possible,  by  dint  of  artful  comparison,  to 
reduce  writers  of  very  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  talent  to 
one  connnoii  level,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  proper  purposes  of 
criticism,  and  to  render  it  little  else  than  a  dextrously  disguised 
lie. 

A\'c  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  glance  we  acciden¬ 
tally  took  at  the  last  February  number  of  ‘  Blackwood,’  contain¬ 
ing  a  review’  of  the  ‘  Golden  Legend,’  and  a  comparison,  most 
uncalled-for  and  unjust,  between  liongfcllow  and  Bailey,  of 
‘  Festus.’  The  writer  of  the  critique,  while  jirofessing  to  do 
Longfellow  a  service  has  done  him  an  injury.  Had  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  w  ith  preferring  the  American  to  the  Lnglishman 
in  ])oint  of  taste,  all  w’ould  have  assented  to  the  preference.  In 
taste  Bailey  is  a  child,  while  in  genius  he  is  little  lower  than 
an  angel.  Now’here  do  w’C  find  a  greater  disproportion  between 
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instinct  and  power  than  in  ‘  Festns.’  Its  author  reseinhlcs  ahoy 
let  down  into  a  valley  filled  with  true  and  with  false  diamonds, 
and  totally  unable  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  or  to 
refrain  from  filling  his  ])oekets  and  hands  with  both.  Ihit  to 
say  that  Longfellow  surpasses  Hailey  in  ‘  genius’  is  surely  a 
poor  ])aradox.  Why,  this  ‘  Ciolden  Legend’ — fine  as  it  is — 
might  have  been  a  slip,  fallen  and  never  missed,  out  of  one 
corner  of  ‘  Festus  ;’  ‘  Evangeline’  might  have  been  a  tale  told  at 
one  of  the  symposia  of  that  wondrous  poem.  lVrha])s,  indeed, 
Bailey  has  not  concentrated  his  power  into  such  ex(|uisite 
minor  jiieees  as  Longfellow,  nor  ])olished  the  angles  of  his 
lyrics  so  sedulously  ;  but  in  quantity  and  grandeur  of  thought, 
variety  of  image,  and  ])ower  of  language,  there  seems  no  coiii- 
parison,  any  more  than  between  the  elegant  little  jets  of  gas 
in  a  sea-coal  fire  and  the  red  rivers  of  lightning  which  run 
down  a  stormy  midnight  heaven.  As  well  liken  Harry  (\)ru- 


wall  to  ('oleridge,  or  I’ampbell  to  Shakspere,  or  Addison  to 
Jeremy  Taylor,  as  Longfellow,  the  sweet  and  spirited  lyrist,  to 
Hailey,  the  fiercely  inspired  rluqisodist,  the  broad  and  brilliant 
maker — whose  genius  is  free  of  all  the  regions  of  space  and 
time — whose  ))en  often,  as  it  were,  drojis  suns — and  every 


*  fiat’  of  whose  imperial  mind  is  the  ‘  birth’  of  poetic  ‘  worlds.’ 


AN  e  are  not  staggered  by  the  detraction  and  detractors  of 


Hailey  and  his  j)oc‘m.  In  re])ly  to  them,  we  just  jioint  to  ‘  Festus,’ 
and  say,  ‘there’s  a  great  fact;  deny  it  if  you  can;  there’s  a 
Samson-throw,  worthy  of  the  old  heroic  days;  emulate,  instead 
of  abusing  it,  if  you  are  able  ;  there’s,  if  you  ])lease,  a  chaos; 
but  a  chaos  which  only  a  creative  mind  could  have  ])roduce(l, 


and  whence  ten  thousand  ordinary  ])oems  might  have  been 
extracted.  He  it  a  blood-red  comet,  covering  half  the  sky  and 


struggling  into  sight  at  noon-day,  will  ye  com])are  that  to  a 
bonutitul  meteor.  Hashing  for  a  moment  across  an  angle  of  the 


midnight,  or  even  to  the  trim  and  tremulous  evening  star 


Hut  it  is  with  Longfellow,  and  not  Hailey,  that  we  have  now 
to  do.  And  we  unite  most  cordially  with  the  vast  majtirity  of 
critics  in  welcoming  him  now  and  whensoever  his  muse  visits 
our  shores.  He  has  been  for  several  years  naturali/.ed  in  this 
country.  New  editions  of  his  works  arc  issuing  every  day. 
Some  of  his  poems  appear  in  every  collection.  His  ‘  Fsalm  ot 
Life’  is  often  (pioted  in  our  jmlpits.  His  ‘  I’.xcelsior’  has  been 
sung,  again  and  again,  in  certain  churches.  He  is  not,  as  our 


‘  Hlackwood’  friend  ])retends,  the  greatest  of  American  ])octs ; 
but  he  is  unquestionably,  in  our  country,  the  most  jiopidar.  He 
is  the  first  .\merican  poet  who  has  ever  entered  our  homes  and 
hearts,  and  sat  down  there  beside  Burns,  >Cowpcr,  and  Camp- 
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bell,  even  as  Washington  Irving  alone,  of  its  prose  writers, 
has  mingled  his  name  with  the  ‘  household  words’  of  our  Addi¬ 
sons,  Goldsmiths,  and  Seotts. 

Between  Irving  and  Longfellow,  there  are,  indeed,  such  points 
of  resemblance  as  account  for  the  ]>eculiar  and  very  enviable 
triumph  they  have  gained  in  Britain.  Both  arc  simple  and 
classical  in  their  style ;  both  are  national,  but  not  exclusive,  in 
their  spirit  and  their  subjects  ;  and  neither  of  them  has 
attempted  any  long  or  lofty  llight,  or,  at  least,  with  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  course,  Longfellow  has  a  more  poetic  fancy,  a  more 
thorough  culture,  and  a  more  earnest  spirit ;  but  he  has  never 
paid  that  elaborate  court  to  this  country  which  Irving  did 
in  his  early  writings ;  nor  imitated  so  much,  if  at  all,  our 
home  authors.  His  success  among  us  is  the  more  suqnising, 
and  the  more  creditable  to  his  own  ]>owcrs. 

These  arc  certainly  of  a  very  high,  though  not  the  highest, 
order.  His  intellect  is  vigorous  ;  nor  has  his  German  training 
left  on  it  any  trace  of  mysticism  :  it  is  as  clear  and  manly  as  it 
is  strong.  He  has  seen  thronpli  the  mist- world,  and  left  it 
beliind  liim.  His  imagination,  if  not  highly  creative,  or  sternly 
grand,  is  extremely  nimble,  and  as  graceful  as  it  is  swift.  He 
carries  a  cheerful  and  noble  pur]iosc  ii})  with  him  in  all  his 
flights.  He  dips  his  pen  in  no  foreign  Helicon,  or  supersolar 
fount,  but  in  the  warm  blood  of  humanity.  Some  in  our  age 
sing,  and  nobly,  too,  of  God,  the  universe,  the  broad,  the 
abstract,  the  ideal,  and  the  eternal.  Longfellow  hymns  nearer 
and  yet  dearer  themes — man,  his  trials,  his  trusts,  his  struggles, 
and  Ins  destiny.  His  spirit  is  always  sanguine  and  sunny.  He 
resembles  not  a  mole,  dwelling  and  wording  in  deep  dim  light, 
but  a  bird  seated  on  the  topmost  brancli  of  the  tree,  and  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  ])rove,  challenging  all  to  dis])rovc  what  he 
says  in  every  note  of  his  joyous  carol  that  ‘  all  is  well.’  Most 
appropriate  to  this  beautiful  message  are  the  style  and  the 
measure  of  J  iongfellow’s  songs ;  the  style  so  rich,  yet  chaste ; 
and  the  measure  so  intensely  lyrical,  that  its  spirit  pierces  into 
his  more  elaborate  harmonies,  and  invests  them,  however  cuni- 
hrous  and  involved,  with  something  of  the  lightness,  and  ease, 
and  growing  swell,  and  changeful  music  of  the  ode  or  psalm. 

The  moral  of  Longfellow’s  ])oetry  lies  in  two  of  his  own 
words,  ‘  to  labour  and  to  wait’ — a  most  Christian  moral  truly. 
For  the  essence  of  Christian  duty  may  be  said  to  lie  in  w^orldng 
amid  the  darkness,  and  in  waiting  for  the  day.  It  says  the 
night  is,  but  the  morning  cometh.  lie  that  waits  without  work¬ 
ing  is  a  mere  dreamer,  while  he  that  works  without  waiting  is 
a  hopeless  drudge.  Carlyle  separates  the  one  lesson  from  the 
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other.  He  works  little  himself;  but,  like  a  factory  bell,  he 
rings  up  all  within  the  compass  of  his  voice  to  cfirncst  labour. 
At  the  same  time  he  holds  out  little  encouragement,  and  oilers 
small  wages  for  work,  and  never  cheers  us  by  announcing  a 
glorious  future  as  waiting  at  the  close  of  our  toils.  11  is  mes¬ 
sage,  at  most,  amounts  to  what  is  in  his  mouth  a  harsh  monotony 
— an  eternal  croak — ‘Work  while  it  is  called  to-dav,  for  the 
night  cometh.”  The  message  of  Longfellow  and  of  Christianity 
is, ‘Work  while  it  is  called  to-night,  for  a  bright  and  blessed 
day  is  at  hand.’  Longfellow  may  have,  and  probably  has,  very 
ditlerent  views  from  us,  as  to  what  precisely  that  day  is,  and  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  world;  but  we  love  and  honour 
him  for  his  cherished  conviction  that  a  day  25  coining — that  we  are 
in  good  hands — that  the  e.arth  is  not  a  mere  treadmill  in  a  mist, 
grinding  on  its  wretched  way  in  a  ])erpctual  and  hoj)eless 
circle — but  that  it  is  going  forward  toward  a  golden  evening — and 
that  not  more  unerringly  is  the  bee  guided  to  his  llowery  home, 
or  the  bird  to  his  evening  nest,  than  is  man  advancing  toward 
ultimate  rest,  security,  joy,  and  triumph.  Although  we  grant 
that  he  has  not  sujfirinithf  brought  out  the  fact,  that  this  mighty 
result  is  to  be  reached — not  by  mere  human  ])rogress  or  ])o\ver 
— not  by  a  mere  necessary  process  of  development  or  sublima¬ 
tion,  but  by  help  from  on  high,  co-operating  with  man’s 
a<lvanccment,  and  with  man’s  ellbrts.  A  stronger  recognition 
of  this  had  rendered  his  ‘Excelsior’  the  true  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress’ 
of  our  day,  and  given  a  higher  sacredness  and  a  dee])er 
sublimity  to  his  ‘  Psalm  of  Life.’  Had  he  brought  the  ‘God 
o'erhead’  nearer,  the  pulsations  of  the  ‘  heart  within’  would 
have  been  stronger  far,  and  the  steps  of  the  multitude,  too, 
advancing  to  the  ])salm,  would  have  rung  more  loudly  and 
lirinly  upon  the  sands  of  the  wilderness. 

Hums  and  Campbell  have  written,  as  no  one  else,  the  war- 
songs  of  a  country.  Longfellow’s  poems  arc  the  war-songs  ot 
humanity.  They  address  not  the  patriotic  passions  of  a  nation 
but  the  great  general  heart  of  man.  They  touch  and  stir  that 
‘  primal  sympathy,’  which,  like  a  blood  within  a  blood,  circu¬ 
lates  through  all  of  us,  melts  down  the  feeble  barriers  of  our 
bodies  and  the  stronger  limitations  of  our  mental  idiosyncrasies, 
reduces  us  to  one  sea  of  feeling  which  it  rules  at  its  pleasure, 
creates  a  bond  of  brotherhood  which  is  not  of  any  age,  but  of 
all  ages,  of  any  class,  but  of  all  classes  ;  not  of  men,  but  ot 
man ;  and  anticipates  the  era  prophetically  announced  by  the 
poet — 

*  When  man  to  man,  the  warl*  o’er, 

Shall  hrithers  be,  for  a’  that.* 

This  primal  and  all-persuasive  sympathy  Longfellow  be- 
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speaks  in  his  smaller  lyrics  in  the  tones  of  a  trumpet.  He 
calls  on  man  not  to  linger  in  the  vales  of  love,  nor  to  clash 
clown  the  steep  jilaccs  of  desperate  pleasure,  hut  to  rush  into 
the  field  of  battle,  lie  loves  better  than  all  other  stars  the 
‘  Red  Planet  ^lars,’  because  it  is  the  emblem  of  unconqiiered 
will,  of  stern  but  hopeful  struggle  ;  beeause  it  seems  a  rugged 
alias  of  earth  hung  up  in  the  sky,  with  a  similar  atmosphere, 
with  snow  resting  in  eloquent  silence,  and  suggestive  cold  upon 
its  davk-red  brow ;  and  with,  ])erhaps,  a  similar  moral  history 
of  trial,  siiffering,  contest,  and  Nictory.  He  looks  on  life  as  a 
march,  and  becomes  the  laureate  of  man’s  conflicting  and  con¬ 
quering  way.  Thus  he  sings,  and  sounds  it  not  like  the  beat 
of  drums  blended  with  snatches  from  the  Spartan  fife  ?  — 

‘  hife  is  real — life  is  eurncsl, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

“  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,” 

AVas  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

‘  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  being’s  end  or  way, 

Rut  to  live  that  each  to-iuorrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day.  ^ 

‘  In  the  world’s  l/road  Jiehl  of  battle^ 

In  the  bivouac  of  Ufe^ 

Re  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle, 

Re  a  hero  in  the  strife.’ 

Nobly  and  sweetly  have  such  heroic  cries  sounded  from  across 
the  waters,  to  the  thinkers  and  stragglers  within  our  own  shores. 
Britain  and  America  arc  at  j)resent  like  two  great  ships  caught 
in  one  storm,  and  wrapt  in  one  darkness.  And  the  poems  of 
liongfellow  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  various  of  our  poets,  such 
as  Charles  Mackay,  on  the  other,  pass  between  the  two,  like 
signals  of  common  ho])e  and  shouts  of  mutual  encouragement. 
It  was  a  comfort  for  Christian  to  know,  even  by  hearing  a  plain¬ 
tive  ])raycr  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  it ;  so  the  comjdaints,  and  ])iayers,  and  tears,  and 
half-stifled  hopes  of  transatlantic  wanderers,  carry  a  certain 
refreshment  to  our  spirits.  But  how  much  more  when  there 
comes  a  strong  and  cheerful  voice,  like  Longfellow’s,  crying  out 
from  the  top-mast,  now  ‘  land,  land!’  and  now  ‘light,  light!’ 

The  title  ‘  Excelsior,’  as  well  as  the  story  it  tells,  convey  the 
important  lesson,  that  all  gcmiine  thought  and  truth  go  up¬ 
wards,  and  generally  move  into  peaceful  as  well  as  brighter 
and  clearer  regions.  Through  much  mist,  misery,  contradic¬ 
tion,  self-denial,  and  storm,  must  the  thinker  jrass ;  but  he  is 
ever  going  toward  the  sun.  Wider  panoramas  of  scenery  await 
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him  at  every  step,  rare  flowers  spring  up  to  be  gathered  by  his 
hand  upon  the  verge  of  the  glacier.  Avalanches  have  a  certain 
rhythm  in  their  fall,  which  he  must  hear,  and  which  may  teach 
him  some  melodious  secret.  And  then  there  is  the  exultation 
of  the  reached  summit,  and  the  joy  of  breathing  the  difliciilt 
air,  and  the  sight  of  the  black  etlier  and  the  large  silver  masses 
of  the  stars.  The  very  blood  which  springs  from  his  nostrils 
in  that  rare  and  rayless  atmosphere  has  its  own  terrible  signi¬ 
ficance  to  his  and  to  other  souls  !  And  will  not  the  sun,  when 
he  arises,  appear  to  him  hours  before  he  has  shone  on  the 
valleys  below  r  And  will  not  those  subjacent  vales,  without  yet 
seeing  the  beams  of  day,  see  that  he  sees  them  and  rejoice 
with  exceeding  great  joy  ?  ‘  Up,  then,  true  and  holy  searcher, 
though  it  should  be  at  first  into  the  region  of  the  storm — and 
though  it  should  be  at  last  into  that  clear  atmosphere  of  abso¬ 
lute  vision,  where  few  can  long  live — up,  nevertheless,  and 
onward,  for  the  impulse  that  moves  thee  is  divine,  and  in  the 
long  run,  the  results  to  thyself  and  to  thy  species  shall  be 
divine  too.’ 

‘  Excelsior’  has  been  sung,  it  is  said,  by  some  enthusiasts  on 
their  death-beds.  It  may  be  prejudice — it  may  be  our  British 
prepossession — but  much  as  we  admire  the  poem,  we  do  not 
admire  this.  Holier  still  and  higher  should  be  the  strain  to 
which  a  dying  spirit  attunes  its  awful  plunge  into  eternity. 
We  vastly  prefer  Burke’s  choice,  when  he  read,  ere  he  died, 
Addison’s  papers  on  the  Immortalitv’  of  the  Soul ;  we  admired 
more  still  his  son’s  soothing  himself  to  the  last  slumber  by 
repeating  Milton’s  Hymn  of  our  First  Parents ;  and  most  of 
all,  poor  bewildered  Sterling  asking  for  the  liible,  and  dying 
with  it,  for  ought  we  know,  in  his  arms ;  or  the  example  of 
numerous  men  of  God  we  do  know  to  have  departed  singing 
the  *23rd  Psalm,  into  the  embrace  of  the  I^ord  their  shepherd. 
Surely,  it  is  better  to  float  away  toward  the  celestial  eountiy*  on 
wings  which  have  descended  thence  than  on  those,  however 
strong,  which  are  only  seeking,  however  earnestly,  their  way 
thitherwards. 

We  have  called  Longfellow  a  national  poet:  of  this  there  is 
little  evidence  in  his  smaller  productions,  or  in  the  ‘  Golden 
Legend.’  ‘  Evangeline,’  is  his  principal  contribution  to  purely 
American  poetry,  even  as  ‘  Kavanagh’  is  his  only  national 
prose  production.  It  were  vain  to  deny  that  a  certain  languor 
overhangs  this  exquisite  production — its  beauty  is  asleep.  An 
autumnal  drowsiness,  like  the  air  of  ‘  Sleepy  Hollow,’  rests  upon 
all  the  scenery,  the  verse  too  is  languid,  and  ‘  like  a  wounded 
snake  drags  its  slow  length  along.’  Evjingeline’s  search  af^r 
her  lover,  reminds  you  of  a  search  after  the  longitude.  While 
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pursuing  it  you  feel  precisely  like  one  in  a  dream  trying  to  run, 
while  his  shadowy  limbs  are  for  ever  failing  beloNV  him.  Evan¬ 
geline  herself  is  a  very  pleasing  but  a  somewhat  insipid  person. 
But  alter  all  these  deductions,  the  beauty  of  the  descripiious 
of  Nova  Scotian  scenery,  the  patriarchal  simplicities  of  character, 
which  mingle  so  cougenially  with  the  old  forest  grandeurs, 
(simplicities  which  produce  a  greater  etfect  when  seen  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  French  character,  now  so  thoroughly  identilied 
with  the  hard,  the  insincere,  and  the  conventional,)  the  picture 
of  the  ruin  of  that  simple  colony,  and  the  gleams  which  glance 
aside  from  Evangeline’s  melancholy  progress  into  the  beauties, 
the  intricacies,  and  the  terrors  of  the  dim  primeval  woods 
through  which  she  sails,  contribute  to  render  this  ‘  Tale  of 
Acadie’  one  of  the  most  loveable  and  enchanting  of  all  minor 
poems.  A  stronger  hand  might  have  accomplished  the  task  in 
shorter  compass,  or  strung  richer  pearls  of  thought  on  the  tissue 
of  the  story — but  as  it  is,  are  not  its  praises  written  in  the  tears, 
and  recorded  on  the  lleshly  tablets  of  the  hearts  of  millions — 
and  what  would  we,  or  its  author,  more  ; 

The  ‘  Golden  Legend,’  now’  lying  before  us,  although  not 
bearing  manifest  evidences  of  elaboration,  has  yet  cost  tlie 
author  more  care  than  any  of  his  former  poems.  It  is  longer 
too — is  cast  in  a  foreign  mould,  and  takes  the  same  place  among 
them  as  ‘  Hyperion’  among  his  prose  fictions.  It  is  one  of  those 
poems  whi(di  has  all  the  air  and  apparent  ease  of  an  improvise  ; 
and  yet,  when  you  look  at  it  more  narrowly,  it  yields  (like  milk 
written  paper  to  a  fire)  internal  marks  of  effort  and  toil.  It 
has  not  been  written  like  Scott’s  ‘  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’ 
currente  calamo — strikingly  as  it  does  resemble  that  poem  in 
its  rapid  rush,  its  changing  measures,  its  half-earnest,  half- 
jesting  tone  (like  Wamba  at  a  gallop),  and  the  ingenious  dia^ 
bLries  of  its  plot  and  characters.  It  involves  in  it  a  strong  and 
tolerably  correct  moral,  which  seems  to  be  not  dissimilar  from 
that  of  ‘  Festus,’  this — namely,  that 

- ‘  Lucifer 

Is  God’s  minister, 

And  labours  for  some  good, 

By  us  not  understood.’ 

The  object  of  the  play  or  mystery,  is  to  show  us  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  for  the  hundredth  time  in  the  character  of  a  Devil 
defeated.  We  cordially  agree  with  the  ‘  Black w’ood’ critic,  in  his 
wish  that  Lucifer  were  laid  for  ever.  It  is  surely  high  time; 
poets  have  long  ago  given  him  his  due.  Why,  we  have  already 
a  whole  gallery  of  fiends,  and  are  tempted  to  ask  if  the  line  is 
to  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom.  There  is  the  magnificent 
Satan  of  Milton,  whose  great  orb,  however,  dwindles  like  a  moon. 
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in  the  course  of  the  poem,  from  the  shaded  grandeur  of  his  first 
fall,  down  to  the  despicable  waning  crescent  of  his  final  decline 
into  a  toad  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  and  a  laughing  stock  on  the  de¬ 
graded  throne  of  hell.  There  is  the  Lucifer  of  Byron,  who  lias 
found  a  deeper  deep  still,  and  become  a  fabricator  of  metaphysical 
reasons  for  his  first  impetuous  error,  like  a  sophist  defending 
the  outrages  of  a  maniac.  There  is  the  Mephistophiles  of 
Goethe— that  petrifaction  of  a  demon,  with  all  evil  (|ualities 
stereotyped  in  his  lean  sneering  self,  which,  however,  continues, 
Kkc  that  of  all  his  kindred,  to  be  restlessly  active,  ‘  going  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour.’  There  is  the  Lucifer  of  Bailey, 
that  strange  creation,  that  incarnation  of  the  jioct’s  idea  of  moral 
evil,  who  is  at  once  the  shadow'  of  man  and  the  scavenger  of 
deity — reflecting  man’s  thoughts,  indulging  his  passions,  flat¬ 
tering  his  weaknesses,  and  yet  never  forgetting  the  ulterior 
purposes  for  which  he  is  at  large  in  the  universe.  Other  and 
w’eaker  sha])es  there  are,  such  as  the  tempting  and  accusing 
devil  of  Luther,  the  clever,  reckless,  and  rather  good-humoured 
Scottish  ‘  hornie’  of  Burns,  and  the  affable,  snuff-taking,  gay, 
and  satirical  Diablo  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage.  Why,  we  ask,  to  such 
a  multitude  of  portraits  should  Longfellow’  seek  to  add  another? 

There  are  also  religious  reasons  which  might  be  urged  against 
such  an  attempt.  If,  as  all  orthodox  thinkers  believe,  there  be 
really  such  a  being,  it  becomes  evident,  that  to  introduce  him 
into  poetry  is  fraught  with  much  danger.  It  tends  either  to 
shake  our  belief  in  his  personality,  or  to  lower  our  concejitioii 
of  his  pow'cr.  It  serves  to  disturb  the  vivid  notion  of  him  wo 
have  gathered  from  Scripture,  and  to  substitute  for  an  actual 
malignant  intelligence  some  fantastic  and  ridiculous  creature, 
whom  w’c  may  laugh  at  or  disbelieve,  but  cannot  energetically 
hate  and  shun.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  devil  be  taken  us 
a  mere  mythical  representation  of  the  power  and  prevalence  of 
moral  evil — who  are  those  who  can  with  im])unity,  and  for  any 
lengthened  time,  toy  with,  or  personate,  or  ridicule  that  sad  and 
portentous  energy,  which  has  darkened  the  universe,  degraded 
man,  and  fulmined  over  his  ruin  toward  heaven  and  the  Eternal’s 
throne  ? 

Next  to  Milton’s  Satan,  no  picture  of  the  evil  one  seems  to 
iis  to  equal  that  originally  inserted  in  Maturin’s  ‘  Bertram,’*  which 
Scott  has  preserved.  What  reader  has  forgot  the  ‘dark  knight 
of  the  forest,’  with  his  pine-surrounded  castle,  his  empty  moat, 
his  barred  visor,  the  ‘  rich  thunder  of  his  awful  voice’  issuing 
through  the  bars,  and  sending  a  swift  poison  into  the  ears  of  his 
visitors ;  or  their  return  from  the  fatal  interview’,  w  ith  maddened 


•  See  Scott’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Article  ‘  Maturin 
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hearts,  and  cjes  inflanied,  and  souls  sold  to  everlasthig  ruin  ? 
And  in  that  matchless  j)icture,  how  much  of  the  sublimity  and 
the  terror  springs  from  the  seclusion,  the  reserve,  the  mystery, 
the  un-lifted  helm,  and  the  half-heard  accents!  Would  that 
all  who  have  dealt  poetically  with  the  same  *dark  knight*  had 
allowed  the  black  veil  of  dimness  and  distance,  of  a  visor  down, 
and  of  twilight  pines,  to  remain  on  his  unspeakable  face  ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  Longfellow  very  successful 
eitlier  in  his  conception  or  in  his  execution  of  the  character, 
liiicifer,  in  the  ‘  Golden  Legend,’  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  dull ; 
his  personation  of  the  friar  is  not  exceedingly  happy,  and  his 
reflections  on  the  evils  of  the  world  are  not  so  malignant  as 
they  are  common  place  and  poor.  He  is  neither  like  Satan  the 
grand  monarque  of  Pandemonium,  swelling,  buskined,  defiant, 
wreathing  the  fire  of  hell  into  a  crown,  and  seeking  to  hide  the 
scars  of  thunder  on  his  brow  by  the  laurels  plucked  from  a  lost 
earth;  nor  is  he  the  ])erfected  and  finished  fiend  of  the  Faust, 
squirting  out  cool  hatred  and  scorn  at  all  that  is  lofty  and  good 
in  earth  and  heaven,  jerking  you  down  in  an  instant  from 
meditations  sublime  as  the  stars  to  the  lowest  ming¬ 

ling  his  malignant  asides  with  the  spheral  melodies,  and  the 
tlmndev  psalm  of  angels,  and  trying,  with  the  inverted  alchymy 
of  hell,  to  turn  all  golden  things  into  dross ;  nor  is  he  altogether 
either  the  merry  medimval  devil ;  nor  is  ho  a  properly  managed 
mixture  of  all  three.  He  is  rather  like  R.  Montgomery’s  Satan, 
an  awkward  half-and-half  between  a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  who 
seems  hardly  in  earnest,  whose  failure  seems  to  arise  alike  from 
want  of  will  and  from  want  of  pow’er,  and  who  grievously 
tempts  you  to  think  of  the  title  of  the  old  play,  ‘  the  Devil  is 
an  Ass.’ 

Is  the  following,  for  instance,  a  soliloquy  w  orthy  of  the  brain, 
or  tongue,  or  fire-parched  lips,  of  the  Prince  of  Evil  ? — 

LUCIFER  FLYING  OVER  A  CITY. 

*  Sleep,  sleep,  O  city  !  till  the  light 
Wakes  you  to  siu  and  crime  again, 

AVhilst  on  your  dreams,  like  dismal  rain, 

I  scatter  downwards,  through  the  night, 
i\fy  maledictions  dark  and  deep. 

I  have  more  martyrs  in  your  walls 
Tliau  (Jod  has  ;  and  they  cannot  sleep; 

They  are  my  bondsmen  and  my  thralls  ;  i 

Their  wretched  lives  arc  full  of  pain, 

Wild  agonies  of  nerve  and  brain. 

Sleep,  sleep,  O  city,  though  within 
The  circuit  of  your  walls  there  lies 
No  habitation  free  from  sin. 

And  all  its  nameless  miseries.* 
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No  !  ‘  this  will  never  do  !’  Let  our  readers  take  up  ‘  Sartor 
Resartus,’  read  in  the  first  chapter,  the  ‘  Night  Thoughts  of 
Teufelsdrock,’  and  they  will  find  in  that  wondrous  passage,  in 
its  wild  pathos,  and  wilder  scorn,  intermingling  as  if  in  a  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  tears  and  laughter,  something  more  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  what  we  coidd  conceive  the  reflections  of  a  lost  intelli¬ 
gence  upon  a  ‘  midnight  city  with  its  boom  of  sin.’  In  fact, 
Longfellow  is  too  gentle  and  fimiablc  to  be  a  depictor  of 
Lucifer.  He  that  would  ])aint  any  object  or  being  well, 
whether  dog  or  demon,  whether  whirlpool  or  rock,  must  be  or 
must  become  something  of  a  dog  or  demon,  whirlpool  or  rock, 
himself.  Rut  our  kind-hearted  and  brave  American  sympathizes 
neither  with  Satan  in  his  sublimity  nor  with  Mephistophiles 
in  his  withered  subtlety.  Were  he  taking  up  a  ‘  j)ocket  co))y 
of  Milton  to  study  Satan,’  Eve  would  soon  avenge  herself,  by 
tempting  him  away  to  her  side ;  or  were  he  listening  to  Me¬ 
phistophiles,  one  sweet  laugh  of  poor  Margaret’s  would  chase 
the  fiend  into  outer  darkness.  He  has  not  the  heart  for 
impersonating  any  more  than  for  being  any  character  of  ))ro- 
found  badness. 

Hence,  in  this  ‘  Golden  Legend,’  he  describes  Prince  Henry, 
the  fine-hearted  invalid  ;  Elsie,  the  devoted  maiden  ;  her  simple 
parents,  Ursula  and  Gottlieb;  Walter,  the  Minnesinger;  and 
the  various  friars,  infinitely  better  than  the  black  master  of 
the  revels.  This  sketch  of  the  conventual  life  has  been  con¬ 
demned  as  too  severe  :  it  seems  to  us  extremely  lively  and  just 
to  both  sides  of  the  picture.  The  miracle-play  introduced 
reads  like  a  restored  MS.  of  the  tenth  century.  The  human 
life  of  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  is  perfectly  reproduced  in  all 
parts  of  the  drama,  although  their  Lucifer  is  not.  And  what 
can  be  finer  than  the  journey  through  the  Alps — so  raj)id  and 
weird,  sweeping  on  through  charmed  names  and  charmed 
places — here,  under  the  windy  pines  of  Mount  Pilate,  shaking 
like  the  hair  of  that  slayer  of  the  Prince  of  Life  when  Calvary 
rose  on  his  dreams — and  there,  over  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  with 
the  tremendous.  ‘  Ha,  ha !’  of  himself  heard  under  the  arch  as 
they  cross — or  the  scene  which  seals  the  interest  of  the  play  at 
Salerno,  when  the  devoted  maiden  saves  at  once  herselt  and 
her  lover ! 

Altogether,  although  we  cannot  pronounce  this  a  great 
drama,  or  even  a  great  poem,  it  is  unquestionably  one  ol  die 
most  pleasing,  life-like,  and  spirited  poetic  legends  that  exist, 
and  discovers,  if  not  more  poetic,  certainly  more  dramatic  and 
inventive  j/ower  than  any  of  its  author’s  previous  writings. 

One  great  charm  of  Longfellow’s  former  works  lay  in  their 
singularly  beautiful  imagery,  which  was  often,  too,  as  delight* 
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fully  unexpected  as — to  use  his  own  words — ‘  the  delicate 
golden  wings’  which  suddenly  emerge  ‘  from  under  the  hard 
and  cold  exterior  of  the  beetle.’  How  many  specimens  occur 
to  our  memories,  especially  from  his  prose  works  ?  ‘  A  glacier 

is  a  gauntlet  of  ice  Hung  down  by  Winter  in  defiance  of  the 
sun.’  ‘  He  dallied,’  he  says  of  one  of  his  characters,  ‘  with  his 
thoughts,  and  with  all  things,  like  the  lazy  sea  that  plays  with 
the  peebles  on  the  beach,  but,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wind, 
might  lift  great  navies  on  its  outstretched  palms,  and  toss  them 
into  tlie  air  as  playthings.’  ‘  The  setting  sun  stretched  his  celes¬ 
tial  rods  of  light  across  the  level  landscape,  and,  like  the  Hebrew 
in  Egypt,  smote  the  rivers,  and  the  ponds,  and  the  brooks,  and 
they  became  blood.’  ‘  Some  critics  have  the  habit  of  rowing 
up  the  Heliconian  rivers  with  their  backs  turned,  so  as  to  see 
the  landscape  precisely  as  the  poet  did  not  see  it.’  ‘  Spring  is 
the  great  annual  miracle  of  the  blossoming  of  Aaron’s  rod 
repeated  on  myriads  on  myriads  of  branches.’  ‘  Autumn  is 
Joseph  in  his  coat  of  many  colours ;  or  like  the  Comer  in 
‘  Isaiah,’  has  dyed  garments,  and  is  red  in  his  apparel.’  And  so 
on  in  thousands  of  ecpial  brilliance. 

We  find  fewer  of  such  outstanding  beauties  in  the  ‘  Golden 
Legend.’  This  was  in  part  forbidden  by  the  plan  of  the  poem, 
which  is  founded  strictly  on  that  of  the  old,  rude,  and  simple 
‘  Mysteries.’  The  events,  too,  are  so  numerous  and  so  marvel¬ 
lous,  that  most  of  the  poetry,  so  to  speak,  escapes  into  them. 
Still  his  vein,  ever  and  anon,  breaks  out  in  irresistible  beauty, 
like  snow-drops  on  the  stern  soil  of  March.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  those  few,  but  lovely  flowers. 

Prince  Henry  had  received  a  false  cordial  from  Lucifer,  and 
had  said — 

- ‘  ^ly  alhictioii 

Is  taken  from  me,  and  my  weary  breast 
At  length  finds  rest.* 

The  angel  finely  replies  from  above — 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  tire,  from  which  the  air  has  been  taken ! 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  sand,  when  the  hour-glass  is  not  shaken ! 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  tide,  between  the  ebb  and  the  flow  I 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  wind,  between  the  flaws  that  blow  !* 

Here  is  a  good  description  of  a  deserted  castle : — 

‘  llow  sad  the  grand  old  castle  looks ! 

O’erhead  the  unmolested  rooks 
Upon  the  turret’s  windy  top 
Sit,  talking  of  the  farmer’s  crop  ; 

Here,  in  the  court-yard,  springs  the  grass, 

So  few  are  now  the  feet  that  pass ; 
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The  stately  peacocks,  bolder  grown, 

Come  hopping  down  the  steps  of  stone. 

As  if  the  castle  were  their  own ; 

And  I,  the  poor  old  seneschal. 

Haunt,  like  a  ghost,  the  banquet-hall.* 

Far  finer  arc  tlic  w  ords  of  Henry  to  his  beloved  Elsie : —  [ 

‘  To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible,  I 

Having  such  hold  on  life.  To  thee  it  is  not  ^ 

So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch  ;  | 

Oidy  a  step  into  the  open  air  I 

Out  of  a  tent  already  luminoua  i 

inth  UyJit  that  shines  through  its  transparent  tcalh  P  1 

Here  is  a  better  picture  of  a  town  by^  night  than  Lucifer’s,  ! 

formerly  given : — 

‘  Still  is  the  night !  The  sound  of  feet  i 

Has  died  upon  the  empty  street ;  '  ■ 

And  like  an  artizan,  hendiny  doicn  ^ 

His  head  on  his  anvil,  the  dark  town  j 

Sleeps  with  slumber  deep  and  sw’cet.*  i 

Listen  to  the  following  picture  of  a  midnight  cathedral : — 

‘  Lo !  with  what  depth  of  blackness  thrown 
Against  the  clouds  far  up  the  skies. 

The  w’alls  of  the  cathedral  rise, 

TAke  a  inysterions  yrove  of  stone, 

AVith  titful  lights  and  shadows  blending, 

As  from  behind,  the  moon,  ascending, 

Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown.*  : 

This  is  striking,  if  not  quite  equal  to  Sir  Walter’s  ‘  Melrose 
by  Moonlight.’  One  figure  stands  near  the  cathedral,  and  his 
liicturc  is  perfect: — 

‘  Below,  on  the  square,  an  armed  knight, 

Still  as  a  statue,  and  as  white. 

Sits  on  his  steed,  and  the  moonbeams  quiver 
Upon  the  points  of  his  armour  bright. 

As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river,* 

One  more  delicious  picture.  It  is  of  the  Prince  and  Elsie, 

HOW’  his  lady,  returning  in  safety  and  in  triumph  from  Salerno: — 

‘  I  saw  her  standing  on  the  deck, 

Beneath  an  awning  cool  and  shady ; 

Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  hold 
The  tresses  of  her  hair  of  gold, 

That  flowed  and  floated  like  the  stream. 

And  fell  in  masses  down  her  neck. 

As  fair  and  lively  did  she  seem. 

As  in  a  storv  or  a  dream. 

Some  beautiful  and  foreign  lady. 
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And  the  prince  looked  so  grand  and  proud, 

And  waved  his  hand  thus  to  the  crowd 
Tliat  gazed  and  shouted  from  the  shore, 

All  down  the  river,  long  and  loud.* 

After  all,  Longfellow  has  never  equalled  his  ‘  Hyperion.*  As 
a  whole,  it  is  still  his  richest  and  most  varied  production.  It 
glows  so  with  a  chastened  Germanism.  It  runs  on  with  such 
a  river-like  surge,  and  s])irit,  and  sweet  gurgling  music.  It 
tells  its  story  and  interposes  its  legends  so  gracefully.  It 
sketches  the  great  German  authors  witli  such  a  true,  rapid,  and 
enthusiastic  pencil.  And,  above  all,  its  imagery  bubbles  uj)  so 
copiously,  and  in  such  sunlit  loveliness,  from  the  rippling 
stream] of  the  story.  Its  author  is  yet  comparatively  young ; 
just  forty* five  on  the  ^Tth  of  this  last  February  ;  and  may  yet, 
perhaps,  do  greater  things  than  any  ]>erfornied,  or  even  pro¬ 
mised  by  him.  We  would  humbly  suggest,  however,  that  we 
do  not  look  for  any  more  lengthy  or  elaborate  poems  at  his 
hand.  Let  him  pour  forth  a  few  more  prose-melodies  like 
‘  Hyperion  or  let  him  sing  a  few  more  songs  of  humanity,  like 
‘  Excelsior  or  let  him  dream  a  few  more  fireside  dreams,  like 
the  ‘  Footsteps  of  Angels;’  or  let  him  scalp  out  a  ballad  or  two, 
as  stern  and  as  short  as  his  ‘  Skeleton  in  Armour and  we  are 
certain  that  he  will  satisfy  his  admirers,  and  fulfil  the  prestige 
of  his  own  genius. 

Surely  some  great  poetic  orb  must  be  nearing  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  !  What  a  flush  of  fine  poetry,  both  at  home  and 
from  abroad,  we  have  had  lately  in  the  rich  and  eloquent  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  Longfellow,  an  Emerson,  a  Lowell,  a  Poe,  a  Croly,  an 
Aird,  a  Yendys,  (who,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  a  new  poem  on 
the  anvil,)  a  Tennyson,  a  Marston,  a  Brown,  the  Brownings, 
an  Alexander  Smith,  (who  is  collecting  his  beautiful  verses  into 
a  separate  form,)  a  Scott,  a  Bailey,  a  .Jameson,  (the  author  of 
‘  Nimrod,*)  and  some  more  genuine  bards  of  greater  or  less. 
])romisc  1  We  have  a  strong  suspicion,  that  somewhere  or 
other,  from  among  this  number,  is  to  arise  the  poet  of  our 
period ;  and  we  would  advise  star-gazing  critics  to  watch  this 
cluster  well,  to  mark  attentively  all  its  movements  and  muta¬ 
tions,  to  report  their  observations  candidly,  lest  in  it  there  should 
ajipcar,  before  their  telescopes  are  in  order,  some  star  brighter 
than  his  fellows,  forming  the  central  sun  to  a  great  system,  and 
a  star  of  hope,  promise,  and  prophecy  to  the  coming  age. 


Art.  VII. — The  RtligloH  of  Geoloyg  and  its  Connected  Sciences.  Ty 
EdtTanl  Hitchcock,  D.l).,  LL.D.,  President  of  Amherst  C  ollege,  autl 
Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and  Geolog}*.  Loiidou :  Poirue. 
1851. 

2.  The  Same,  London.  Glasgow :  Collins. 

Tins  work  is  one  for  which  we  were  prepared,  by  Dr.  Iliich- 
cock’s  smaller  contributions  in  American  periodicals ;  and  we 
congratulate  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  on  its  aj^pearancc. 
Its  design  is  not  merely  to  exhibit,  as  has  been  done  by* 
previous  writers,  the  eonsistenev  of  geology  thoroughly  exa¬ 
mined  with  the  Iloh'  Scriptures  correetly  inter})reted,  but  to 
unfold  the  actual  tniths  which  geology  itself,  an  an  independent 
fitudy^  presents  to  the  contemjtlation  of  a  devout  mind.  Assured 
that  the  worthy  treatment  of  such  a  theme  demands  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  attainments  in  numerous  departments, 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  interj)retution,  and 
the  principles  of  an  enlightened  theology,  we  are  increasingly 
])ersuaded  that  these  inUdlectual  treasures  need  the  high  con¬ 
secration  of  a  practically  religious  spirit.  Few*  things  are  more 
to  be  dej>recated  than  a  bare  conflict  between  the  advocates 
and  the  impugners  of  revelation  on  the  arena  of  intellectual 
gladiatorship  ;  though  it  cannot  but  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 
lovers  of  the  truth  to  witness  the  success  of  such  contests: 
for  successful,  completely  successful,  hitherto,  have  been  the 
vindications  of  the  C’hristian  truth  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
it  in  the  name  of  science.  These  vindications,  however, 
have  served  more  purposes  than  could  have  been  secured,  so 
far  as  we  see,  if  they  had  not  been  called  for.  Not  a  few 
ignorant,  yet  traditional  glosses,  had  been  thrown  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  scripture,  which,  when  examined,  prove  to  be  the  mU- 
interpretations  of  uninstructed  minds ;  and  we  know  not  of  any 
other  way  of  clearing  awav  such  glosses  than  that  of  exposing 
them  to  the  light  of  unquestionable  truth.  Astronomy  had  to 
fight  its  way  through  impediments  of  this  class,  and  the  victory 
is  won.  Geology  has  been  differently  handled,  and  differently 
apprehended ;  still,  in  proportion  as  its  teachers  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  rigid  inductions  of  science  on  a  wide  basis  of 
established  facts,  and  in  proportion,  too,  as  avowed  believers  of 
the  gospel  have  mastered  its  disclosures,  the  prejudices  of  ill- 
informed  persons  have  melted  aw*ay,  and  we  are  nearly  in  a 
condition  to  say  of  geology,  as  we  can  of  astronomy,  that  it  is 
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a  recopiised  teacher  of  religious  truth.  But  we  recur  to  our 
position — that,  in  order  to  perceive  and  appreciate  that  truth, 
the  religious  eh  ment  itself — the  humble,  condding,  loving,  and 
obedient  yielding  of  the  whole  man  to  God — must  bt'  in  a 
healthy  state  of  ivetivity.  Theology  is  a  science;  religion  is  a 
LIFE.  The  religious  life  is  ffuidtd  by  truth,  not  createti  by  it. 
Xo  intellectual  apprehension  can  be  a  safe  substitute  for  living 
Christianity.  This,  however,  is  as  true  of  what  is  technically 
called  theological  science,  as  it  is  of  the  science  which  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  ])hysical.  Science  is  in  the  mind.  It  is  the 
condition  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  harmony  of  man's  perceptions 
with  the  ideas,  thoughts,  plans,  or  methods  of  the  invisible 
God.  Such  a  harmony  of  mere  perception  may  exist,  indeed, 
apart  from  the  devout  recognitions  and  the  spiritual  habitudes 
which  constitute  religion :  these  belong  to  that  mind  which  not 
only  knows  what  is  true,  but  /oves  w  hat  is  good,  does  what  is 
right,  reverences  what  is  divine,  and,  with  rejoicing  awe,  regards 
its  own  relations  and  responsibilities  towards  Him  who  is  at 
once  the  foundation  of  wisdom  and  the  standard  of  goodness, 
the  centre,  the  Lord,  and  the  all-snlHciency  of  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion.  Whatever  be  the  im])ortance  of  know  ledge — comprehen¬ 
sive,  exact,  and  well-arranged — the  experience  of  mankind 
demonstrates  that  it  does  not  of  itself  produce  the  principles  or 
habits  of  religion.  Knowledge,  as  snchy  is  better  than  igno¬ 
rance  as  such.  Knowledge  is  more  consistent  with  devoutness 
than  ignorance  is.  It  must  be  an  advantage  to  the  human 
being  to  know  things  as  theg  arCy  with  whatever  feeling  the  know¬ 
ledge  is  sought,  to  whatever  ]>urpose  it  may  be  applied.  He 
who  seeks  the  knowledge  from  religious  motives,  and  uses  it 
with  religious  intentions,  derives  from  it  all  the  advantage 
which  could  have  been  otherwise  derived  from  it ;  while,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  serves  to  enlarge  his  ac(piaintanee  witli  Him 
whom  he  worsliips,  and  furnishes  him  w  ith  noble  and  endearing 
inducements  to  serve  and  trust  Him.  Our  concej)tion  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  and  religious  knowledge  of  that  truth,  is  not  the 
conception  of  a  class  of  truths  belonging  to  the  religious 
domain,  any  more  than  our  conception  of  religion  is  that  of 
something  marked  otf  and  separated  from  our  cverv-day  life. 
Rel  igion  is  not  merely  doing  something  which  an  irreligious 
person  never  does  ;  it  is  rather  the  doing  of  those  things  which 
all  men  do,  only  with  an  habitual  reference  to  God,  and  the 
doing  of  all  the  things — such  as  ]naying,  believing,  watching, 
holding  spiritual  fellowship,  studying  the  scriptures — which 
God  has  appointed  for  the  nourishing  within  us  of  the  religious 
life.  In  this  sense,  things  secular  become  things  religions. 
The  man  who  is  religious  at  church  on  Sunday  is  also  religious 
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— tliat  is,  he  is  practisiiKj  the  religion  of  the  church — every  day, 
amid  the  toils,  cares,  struggles,  and  couipetitious  of  the  world. 
He  works  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  prays.  There  is, 
certiiiiily,  a  danger  of  losing  the  power  of  spiritual  associations 
in  the  turmoil  of  life  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  Christians  need  to 
have  their  secret  strength  renewed  by  fresh  inij)artations  of  the 
liiddcn  life  from  its  Divine  fountain,  and  by  earnest  and  con¬ 
stant  recourse  to  those  simple  institutions  which  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  admonition  and  rebuke,  as  well  as  of 
encouragement  and  sympathy.  In  like  manner,  there  is  danger 
in  the  pursuits  of  science,  whether  theological  or  physical.  A 
man  may  be  as  forgetful  of  God  amid  his  diagrams,  and  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  observations,  and  exi)eriments,  as  he  would  be  in 
his  shop,  or  his  field,  or  his  counting-house,  or  whatever  be 
his  worldly  calling.  He  may  be  as  vain,  as  selfish,  as  unde- 
vout  in  mathematics  as  in  merchandise ;  in  chemistry  as  in 
manufacture;  in  geology  as  in  agriculture;  in  writing  books  as 
in  prescribing  medicines ;  in  constructing  theories  as  in  build¬ 
ing  houses ;  in  expounding  laws  as  in  canvassing  for  votes  ;  in 
carrying  on  what  are  called  religious  controversies  as  in  battling 
with  political  opponents  in  the  newspaper,  at  the  hustings,  or 
in  parliament.  To  do  anything  religiously  requires  a  reli(/ious 
spirit;  that  spirit  will  do  religiously  whatever  it  becomes  a 
man  to  do. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  denouncing  science  as  irreligious,  we 
w'onld  say  that  it  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  religious  men, 
because  every  man  ought  to  be  religious  ;  and  to  he  religious  is 
to  do  everything  with  a  devout  regard  to  God.  And  instead  of 
saying  that  truth  relating  to  physical  facts,  or  laws,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  truth  relating  to  spiritual  hicts,  or  laws,  we 
would  say  that,  in  both  cases  alike,  what  we  mean  by  truth  is 
the  adjwitment  of  the  human  conceptions  by  the  divine  mani¬ 
festation  ;  that  it  is  a  very  small  segment  of  truth  whicli  is 
apprehended  by  the  most  scientific  inquirer,  who  severs  the 
physical  phenomena  from  the  spiritual  agency  of  which  they 
are  the  exponents  ;  and  that  even  the  most  enclycopmdic  attain¬ 
ments  in  objective  science,  without  the  subjective  spiritual 
emotions  embraced  by  religion,  is  so  far  from  exhibiting  a  com¬ 
plete  mind  resembling  the  Creator,  that  it  is  in  monstrous 
disagreement  with  every  one  of,  His  innumerable  works,  out  of 
keeping  with  the  admirable  proportions  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
science  to  investigate,  and  a  mournful  instance  of  the  abuse  of 
powers  and  lights  which  ought  to  have  secured  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  universal  harmony.  There  was  a  time — indeed  it 
still  lingers  in  many  quarters — when  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock's  was  needed  to  shield  the  student  of  science  from  the 
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reproach  of  being  irreligious.  We  fear,  that,  in  the  present 
clay,  another  evil,  not  less  perilous,  requires  to  be  plainly  dealt 
with:  we  mean  the  imagination  that  it  is  a  very  religious  thing 
to  he  scientijic.  The  fact,  we  think,  is,  that  it  is  neither  religious 
nor  irreligious.  The  temper  of  mind  in  which  science  is  studied 
— like  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  men  do  everything  else, 
whether  in  w’orship,  or  work,  or  relaxation — may  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other ;  which — is  of  more  ))ractical  consequence  to  the 
scientific  student — as  it  is  to  every  other  person — than  all  the 
discoveries  ever  made,  and  all  that  ingenuity  or  labour  has 
ever  done.  It  is  part  of  our  daily  life  to  pursue  science, 
to  commend  it,  to  evolve  its  precious  teachings  and  its  ineffable 
blessings  ;  but  dearly  as  we  court  its  illuminations,  and  grate¬ 
fully  as  Nve  garner  up  its  treasures,  and  sure  as  we  arc  tliat  it 
docs  not,  from  its  ow’ii  nature,  darken  the  splendours  of  that 
region  where  we  meditate  on  truths  beyond  the  range  of 
science,  nor  steal  the  affections  from  the  only  Being  in  whom 
they  find  repose,  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  give  way  to  the  fond 
delusion,  that  science  is  more  religious  than  trade  or  politics. 
Yet  this  is  no  reason  why  a  religious  mind  should  be  more 
jealous  of  science  than  of  business.  Did  wc  live  in  a  highly 
scientific  community,  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  largely 
imbued — as  largely  as  England  is — with  the  evangelical  spirit, 
we  should  be  apt  to  look  with  dismay  on  such  material  things 
as  ships,  bales,  bullion,  markets,  farm-yards,  cattle-feeding, 
cotton- spinning,  building,  shop-keeping,  railway- traffic, 
occupying  nearly  all  the  time  of  millions  of  immortal 
beings.  ‘  What !’  we  should  be  apt  to  say,  in  sincere  and 
pious  terror — ‘  What !  children  of  God,  redeemed  and  sanctified 
men,  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  whose  inheritance  is 
in  the  everlasting  future,  absorbed  in  masses  and  for  a  life-time 
by  such  gross  dealings  !  How  is  it  possible  to  lead  a  life  so 
worldly,  and  at  the  same  time  commune  with  God,  and  become 
meet  for  heaven  ?  Better  far  abide  in  the  poverty  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  other  lands  and  earlier  times.  Come  away  from  your 
busy  cares  and  degrading  struggles  with  each  other ;  come, 
and  trace  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  the  winds,  and  the 
vapours,  and  the  laNvs  of  matter,  and  organization,  and  life  ; 
come,  and  read  the  history  of  ages,  and  of  creations  in  the 
rocky  tombs  of  perished  races ;  come,  and  Nvatch  the  w  onders 
of  the  crucible,  the  microscope,  the  telescope,  the  daguerreo- 
type,  the  electric  telegraph;  come,  and  see  how  everything 
proclaims  the  ever-working  God,  and  how  all  the  walks  of  truth 
conduct  you  to  the  path  of  light,  the  revelations  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  blessed  hopes  that  soar  above  the  firmament,  and  out¬ 
strip  the  wings  of  Time !’ — We  suspect  that  the  shrewd 
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workers  of  our  day,  even  the  most  eminently  Christian,  would 
look  on  all  this  as  simply  so  much  nonsense ;  that  is,  on  mwA- 
days :  on  Sundays  they  utter  something  very  like  it  in  their  pray¬ 
ers,  sing  it  in  psalms, listen  to  it  approvingly,  and  with  edification, 
in  sermons ;  but  it  is  not  the  practical  conviction  of  their  minds ; 
they  do  not  act  upon  it  as  their  guiding  principle.  Nor  is  it 
cither  necessary  or  desirable  that  they  should.  They  know  from 
experience  that  there  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  between 
the  works  of  labour,  skill,  or  trade  and  the  healthy  activity  of 
spiritual  functions.  They  find  that,  by  watchfulness,  prayer, 
and  devout  attendance  on  the  social  observances  of  Christianity, 
they  arc  able  to  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  religious  life,  not  in 
spite  of,  but  by  means  of,  their  daily  occupations ;  for  it  is  by 
the  state  of  mind,  the  motives,  the  principles,  the  spirit,  the 
final  aim  of  these  same  worldly  employments,  that  the  real 
power  of  their  private  worshij)  or  their  public  observances  is  at 
once  tested  and  increased.  To  them  the  world  is  not  a  sphere 
differing  from  the  church.  With  them  there  is  not  one  sort  of 
life  for  sabbaths  and  a  different  sort  of  life  on  common  days ; 
they  do  not  balance  the  piety  of  the  temple  or  the  closet  against 
the  secularities  of  other  scenes  ;  they  arc  filling  up  their  place 
in  the  church  by  carrying  out  their  religious  principles  in  every 
province  of  manly  duty.  We  hope  that  the  spiritual  discipline 
which  in  former  times  was  sought,  not  always  found,  in  seclu¬ 
sion,  is  efl’ectually  exemplified  in  the  marts  of  trade  and  in  the 
manipulations  of  art.  We  look  on  such  a  state  of  society  as 
eminently  favourable  to  the  establishment  in  men’s  minds  of  a 
belief  that  a  religious  life  is  really  a  good  life,  and  as  equally 
valuable  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  soundness  of  those  suh- 
liine  convictions,  and  the  profitableness  of  those  peculiarly 
sacred  engagements,  by  which  Christians  arc  distinguished.  In 
such  a  State  of  society,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  there  is  a  nearer 
approach  than  in  almost  any  other  towards  that  elevation  of  man, 
both  separately  and  collectively,  which  constitutes  the  purity 
and  grandeur  of  the  ‘  kingdom  of  God.’  We  do  not  say  that 
‘  work  is  worship,’  that  business  is  religion  ;  but  we  do  say  that 
work  in  a  religious  spirit,  business  in  a  religious  spirit,  practi¬ 
cal  godliness.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  separate  the  daily 
doings  of  the  life  from  the  special  exercises  of  the  mind  which 
are  usually  regarded  as  devotional.  Such  a  sc])aration  is  un¬ 
natural.  It  is  fraught  with  two  tendencies  by  no  means  antago- 
nistical  to  each  other,  and  equally  pernicious — the  tendency  to 
worldliness  of  heart  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  formalism,  or 
superstition,  or  fanaticism  on  the  other.  Any  one  of  these  will 
be  acknowledged  by  most  persons  to  be  evil ;  and  by  the  un¬ 
natural  separation  which  we  are  condemning,  they  may  acquire 
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eoQipletc  ascendancy  even  in  the  same  mind.  As  to  real  reli¬ 
gion,  we  believe  that  it  cannot  be  severed  from  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  :  that  which  ra/i,  is  not  religion,  but  something  else 
substituted  for  it,  either  by  mistake  or  in  pretence. 

.  While,  then,  we  seriously  maintain  that  religion  and  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  blended,  the  latter  becoming  the  vivifying  and  con¬ 
secrating  spirit  of  the  former,  we  are  equally  careful  to  maintain 
that  religion  and  the  pursuit  of  science  can  be  blended,  and 
precisely  in  the  same  way.  As  a  Christian  may  be  working 
religiously,  so  may  a  Christian  be  studying  religiously.  As  a 
holy  mind  may  assert  and  improve  its  sanctity  in  the  daily  traffic 
of  the  world,  so  may  a  holy  mind  assert  and  improve  its  sanctity 
in  the  occasional  or  habitual  pursuits  of  science.  We  have 
already  said  that  intellectual  employment  in  any  direction  is 
not  more  religious  than  trade  ;  we  now  say,  that  it  is  not  less 
religious.  We  stand  up  for  the  busy  man  against  the  imaginary 
alarm  of  the  physical  or  spiritual  recluse :  in  like  manner  >vc 
stand  up  for  the  student  against  the  equally  imaginary  alarms 
of  the  commercial  Christian.  One  may  be  so  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  truth,  a  purely  intellectual  exercise,  as  to  neglect 
other  occupations  of  the  mind  \vhicli  are  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  one’s  spiritual  energy,  and  even  to  overlook 
some  important  vital  relations  of  the  particular  truth  studied  to 
other  truths;  the  intellectual  pursuit  itself  may  be  one-sided 
even  as  intellectual ;  and  even  when  not  so,  it  may  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  injures  the  moral  sensibility  and  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  student.  Let  all  this  be  granted  to  bne  party,  and 
let  it  be  repeated  as  a  wholesome  admonition  to  the  other;  still 
this  is  an  exemplification  of  the  ])ossibility  of  the  desire  of 
knowledge  becoming  excessive,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  love 
of  activity,  or  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  love  of  fame,  or  the  love 
of  anything  whatever  being  excessive.  In  all  cases  the  dan¬ 
ger  being  one  of  excess  or  disproportion  in  the  mind’s  economy, 
the  remedy  is  the  same — namely,  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
symmetrical  puttingforth  of  the  whole  man  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
in  the  consciousness  of  seeking  to  ])lease  Him,  and  wdth  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  be  guided  by  His  will  rather  than  choose  our  ow’ii  path. 
— Of  the  general  advantages  of  science,  apart  from  its  many  and 
indefinitely  possible  applications  to  the  well  understood  benefit 
of  mankind,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  say  anything  beyond  that 
which  all  experience  makes  good,  that  science  is  the  enlighten¬ 
ing  of  man  ;  that,  by  enlightening  him,  it  increases  his. power, 
his  enjoyments,  his  dignity,  his  worth  as  a  creature  of  God ; 
and  that  the  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  science,  as  others 
devote  their  lives  to  business,  are  doing  a  good  thing,  provided 
they  are  doing  it  as  religious  men.  If  having  much  manual 
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labour  to  do  for  a  livelihood  will  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
irreligion,  nor  the  pressure  of  any  worldly  business,  whether 
cominercial  or  professional,  whether  private  or  public,  neither 
will  it  avail  to  say  that  our  time  is  inevitably  consumed,  our 
energy  entirely  absorbed  in  the  study  of  any  truth  or  any  sub¬ 
ject,  so  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  mental  power  to  spare 
for  the  culture  of  spiritual  affections,  or  the  strengthening  of 
religious  habits.  The  inexorable  yet  benevolent  physical  laws 
w’hich  science  expounds,  demonstrate  that  the  bodily  functions 
cannot  be  kept  in  order  if  they  are  neglected  :  the  not  less  in¬ 
exorable  laws  which  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  we  may  say,  without  extravagance,  that  it  is  even 
more  benevolent,  will  be  verified  sooner  or  later  as  a  terrible  fact 
of  consciousness,  that  the  spiritual  functions  of  man’s  being 
are  not  to  be  slighted  with  impunity.  Now,  let  the  case  be  sup¬ 
posed  of  a  person  who  is  religious  in  the  ordinary  evangelical 
sense,  and  who  conscientiously  and  devoutly  gives  a  portion  of 
his  life  to  science.  We  judge  that  such  a  person  will  more  or 
less  partake  of  some  very  capital  benefits ;  the  first  is  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  many  truths  which  arc  rather  taken  for  granted, 
than  expressly  revealed  in  Scripture  ;  a  second  is,  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  realness  of  truths  w^hich  arc  peculiar  to  reve¬ 
lation  ;  a  third  is,  a  superiority  to  some  prejudices  which  have 
brought  to  the  Scriptures  notions  which  a  thoroughly  instructed 
mind  is  satisfied  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  suggest ;  a  fourth  is, 
a  power  to  solve  not  a  few  difficulties  which  keep  some  scientific 
persons  from  reverencing  the  Scrijitures  according  to  their  real 
value  ;  a  fifth,  and  by  no  means  the  smallest  benefit  is,  an  ap¬ 
proximation  tow’ards  appreciating  the  proper  position  of  the 
Bible  among  the  records  of  science,  the  registers  of  art,  the 
monuments  of  history,  and  the  speculations  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  as  w’cll  as  among  the  practical  doings  and 
obligations  of  man’s  daily  life.  Had  we  space  for  enlarging 
worthily  on  these  particular  benefits,  all  dcrivahle  from  science 
by  a  religious  student,  we  know  not  that  wc  should  succeed 
according  to  our  wishes  in  attracting  either  the  scientific  towards 
the  gospel,  or  the  believers  of  the  gospel  towards  science.  We 
hope  tliat  in  thus  enunciating  them  with  but  scanty  illustration, 
we  do  enough  to  intimate  that  which  is  our  main  purpose  in 
these  obser\’ations,  the  natural  harmony  of  all  the  sciences  with 
the  purest  spiritual  religion. 

The  truths  which,  we  think,  arc  taken  for  granted  in  revela¬ 
tion,  are  those  of  every  kind  which  have  been  reached,  or  arc 
attainable,  by  the  human  mind,  without  the  ministration  of 
divinely  inspired  teachers.  Not  only  does  the  Bible  not 
teach  any  science,  but  the  fact  that  it  docs  not  is  among  the 
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strongest  attestations  of  its  divine  origination  and  authority. 
Science  being  the  reward  of  industrious  and  faithful  mental 
labour,  we  might  as  well  expect  supernatural  supplies  of 
food  and  raiment,  and  medicine  and  useful  arts,  as  expect 
a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Men  learn  to  speak,  to 
think,  to  calculate,  to  observe,  to  gather  facts,  to  ascertain 
principles  in  relation  to  all  that  is  meant  by  nature.  The  Bible 
refers  to  these  facts  as  they  appeared  to  the  popular  mind  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  authoritatively  asserts  that  God  is  the. 
creator  and  framer  of  them  all.  It  is  for  science,  for  competent 
men,  to  give  the  accurate  knowledge  of  such  things  as  they 
really  are.  Whatever  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion,  or  of  exact  scientific  reasoning,  is  learnt  by  study,  and  not 
by  revelation.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  revelation  that  it  leaves 
science  to  do  its  proper  work,  in  the  progress  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect,  while  it  teaches  truths  respecting  God  and  man,  and  the 
relations  of  man  with  God,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
unaided  human  intellect,  though  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
laws  and  attainments  of  that  intcdlect  in  all  the  j)oinls  in  which 
such  harmony  is  possible,  or  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
perceiving  it.  The  only  method  of  clearly  perceiving  the  truths 
thus  taken  for  granted,  is  the  scientific  method.  Other  truths 
arc  taken  for  granted  which  are  recognised  by  the  instincts, 
intuition,  or  common  sense  of  mankind;  truths  which,  when 
arranged  in  a  systematic  order,  are  assigned  to  the  rapidly  widen¬ 
ing  and  beautifully  illustrated  department  of  natural  theology, 
or  the  theological  mode  of  viewing  the  discoveries  of  science. 

What  we  have  called  the  realness  of  the  truths  peculiar  to 
revelation,  is  opposed  to  the  merely  logical  forms  and  scholastic 
technicalities  in  which  those  truths  have  been  expressed.  These 
forms  and  technicalities  had  their  value  in  a  bygone  age ;  and 
we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who  represent  tliem  as  being 
of  no  value  now.  They  will  probably  always  be  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  formula*  for  presenting  these  truths  to  minds  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  order.  But  we  consider  that  the  inductive  habits  of  modern 
science,  based  as  they  are  on  the  natural  method  of  thought, 
and  harmonizing  as  they  do  with  the  severest  logic,  familiarize 
the  mind  with  the  actual  things  concerning  which  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  is  true,  and  which  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  mind’s 
notion  concerning  them — that  is,  the  real  substances — whether  the 
mind  forms  notions  concerning  them  or  not;  in  this.way  genuine 
science  prepares  and  helps  the  mind  to  contemplate  God,  man, 
redemption,  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  future  conditions  of  men, 
as  actual  beings,  substantive  facts,  and  certain  conditions,  and 
as  so  regarded  in  the  revelation j  independently  of  abstract  notions 
and  logical  definition.  And  we  certainly  regard  the  impressions 
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of  revealed  truth  in  its  own  simplicity  as  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  the  formal  exposition  of  that  same  truth  according  to  the 
method  of  the  schools.  No  logic  ever  proved  any  matter  of  fact; 
that,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  its  province ;  all  its  facts  are 
assumed.  It  reasons  from  them.  In  proportion,  then,  to  our 
certainty  of  the  facts,  before  we  begin  to  reason  from  them  as 
premises,  is  the  validity,  the  value  of  the  conclusion  to  which 
logic  inevitably  conducts  by  the  irresistible  laws  of  human 
intellection.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  services  which  science 
renders  to  the  devout  man  :  it  assures  him,  by  appropriate 
evidence,  of  every  one  of  the  facts — substantial  truths — on  which 
the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  theology,  however  expressed, 
are  built. 

Every  educated  man  is  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
foregone  conclusions  in  matters  of  science  to  give  a  meaning  to 
innumerable  passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  w  isest,  humblest, 
holiest  men,  are  they  who  devoutly  seek  to  draw  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  Biblical  affairs  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Bible 
alone.  We  need  not  here  waste  words  to  show’  how^  men  of  all 
opposing  parties  accuse  each  other,  more  or  less  justly,  of  such 
perverting  prejudices  in  their  conflicting  interpretations  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  in  their  mode  of  dealing  w  ith  the  Scriptures  as 
an  authority  in  theological  truth.  We  are  not  forgetting  that 
the  only  remedy  for  one  cause  or  class  of  causes  of  this  perver¬ 
sion  lies  far  aw’ay  from  the  methods  and  habits  of  science,  in 
the  spiritual  power  by  which  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  disor¬ 
dered  moral  nature  are  corrected,  and  of  which  w  e  cannot  think 
otherwise  than  with  reverent  awe  and  suppliant  hope.  But  we 
do  not  expect  the  educational  causes  of  mental  perversion  in  the 
explanation  of  words  of  Scripture  to  be  removed  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  educational  training  to  the  right  understanding, 
as  of  words  in  general,  so  of  the  words  which  God  has  used, 
through  his  inspired  servants,  in  unfolding  to  us  the  divine  mys¬ 
teries.  The  exactitude  of  science  puts  us  in  possession  of  the 
true  meaning  of  all  words  relating  to  things  w  ithin  the  reach  ol 
science.  When  we  are  told  that  God  made  the  heavens,  science 
shows  what  those  heavens  are  which  lie  has  made.  So  of  the 
earth,  so  of  man,  so  of  all  things  of  w  hich  w  ords  arc  intended 
to  suggest  tlie  ideas.  The  devoutly  scientific  mind  bows  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture  as  it  bows  to  the  authority  of  nature, 
within  the  spheres  appropriate  to  each ;  and  the  reverence,  in 
both  cases  alike;  is  the  child  of  knowledge,  not  of  ignorance. 
However  proud  a  man  may  be  of  his  knowledge,  ‘  the  know’- 
ledge  that  puffeth  up,’  his  pride  is  not  generated  by  knowledge, 
but  by  ignorance  and  by  his  indevout  spirit.  We  are  supposing 
knowledge  combined  with  devotion,  and  both  sought  and  used 
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in  a  humble,  reverential,  and  godly  spirit :  knowledge  so  condi¬ 
tioned^  clears  from  the  mind  many  an  erroneous  notion  which  is 
often  ignorantly,  and  for  that  reason  the  more  obstinately  and 
dogmatically,  mistaken  for  the  truth  of  God’s  own  inspiration. 
He  must  have  lingered  very  near  to  the  lowest  range  of  the 
sciences,  and  can  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  we  mean  by 
such  words,  who  does  not  acknowledge  that  there  are  ditficul- 
ties — difficulties  which  have  been  felt  by  some — albeit  only 
feigned  by  otliers,  less  sincere,  and  at  the  same  time  less  pro¬ 
found — in  making  out  the  congruity  of  what  they  think  is  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  with  what  they  knoto  to  be  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  science ;  and  that  these  difficulties  are  most  serious 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  regarding  the  Scriptures  with  the 
reverence  which  they  see  to  be  the  blessed  privilege  of  less 
instructed,  or  more  instructed,  or  otherwise  instructed  readers. 
If  some  of  our  readers  should  be  sceptical  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  cases,  we  know  that  others  of  them  are  not ;  and,  for 
ourselves,  sorrowful  experience  has  taught  us,  that  such  cases 
are  neither  few,  nor  despicable,  nor  easily  to  be  dealt  with. 
Now%  the  devoutly  scientific  student  of  the  Bible  has  become 
familiar  with  these  difficulties.  He  has  learned  to  sympathize 
— not  with  rampant,  and  audacious,  and  insolent  infidelity,  but 
with  the  honest  and  heart-crushing  struggles  of  ingenuous 
minds,  whom  God  has  taught  the  truths  of  nature  in  the  only 
way  in  which  He  has  ever  taught  them,  so  far  as  our  information 
reaches,  but  who  are  pressed  down  with  sore  perplexities, 
occasioned  by  the  contradiction  of  what  they  know  to  be  true 
to  what  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  is  the  meaning  of 
the  book  which  Christians  reverence  as  the  ‘  word  of  God.’ 

What  these  difficulties  are  we  are  not  now  going  to  particu¬ 
larize,  our  object  being  rather  to  show  some  of  the  principles  of 
solution  by  which  the  scientific  reader,  who  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  religious  man  and  an  intelligent  believer  of  the  Bible, 
preserves  his  integrity  in  both  these  characters.  Some  of  these 
principles  will  be  recognised  by  the  scientific  and  Christian 
reader  in  much  that  we  have  already  said — especially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  absence  of  all  science  in  the  Bible,  and  the  reasons 
for  that  absence.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  principles 
of  solution  in  some  of  the  analogies  so  profoundly  traced  by 
Bishop  Butler ;  in  the  laws  of  evidence ;  in  the  philosophy  of 
probabilities ;  in  philology ;  in  psychology ;  in  comparative 
literature ;  in  comparative  religions  ;  in  the  natural  limitations 
of  the  human  intellect ;  in  the  wow-biblical  sources  of  some 
religious  opinions;  in  the  indisputable  authority,  sufficiency, 
nnd  suitableness  of  the  writings  composing  the  Bible  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  expressly  intended,  and  for  none 
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other;  in  the  unmistakeablc  tokens  of  more  than  human 
wisdom  which  irradiate  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  in  the  deep  har¬ 
mony  of  its  parts ;  in  the  vital  sympathy  of  its  inspired  teachers 
with  the  confessions  of  the  spirit  of  man,  and  with  the  majesty 
and  full-orbed — all-sided — wisdom,  purity,  and  lovingness  of 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  in  the  calm  and  indestructible  serenity, 
the  more  than  mortal  energy,  the  rich  and  living  virtues  through 
life,  and  still  richer  and  more  vital  hopes  in  death,  with  which 
a  faith  in  that  book,  as  simple  and  as  strong  as  any  reliance  on 
the  reality  and  the  known  laws  of  nature,  has  sustained,  en¬ 
nobled,  and  gladdened  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  our  race.  We 
are  well  convinced  that,  in  these  facts,  and  in  these  sources  of 
intelligence,  the  most  rigidly  scientific  mind  will  not  find 
one  real  contradiction  to  any  scientific  truth ;  and  that,  what¬ 
ever  difTicultics  may  still  hamper  a  man’s  progress  towards  the 
Faith  which  we  oiler  as  the  Grand  Solution,  if  he  only 
perseveres  in  the  same  teachable  and  truth-loving  spirit  in 
which  he  has  learned  so  much  from  nature,  he  will  see  expand-  I 

ing  before  him  that  wide  circle  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  | 

of  which  nature  is  not  the  centre,  but  an  arc  of  the  circum¬ 
ference.  Such  is  the  point  to  which  the  religions,  hcUecimj  philo¬ 
sopher  has  been  led  by  revelation,  or,  rather,  by  the  Spirit  who 
is  the  revealcr,  and  from  which  he  surveys  all  that  science  ever 
showed  him,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  been  raised 
beyond  her  plane,  and  above  her  brightest  illuminations.  Jle 
neither  despises  science,  nor  abjures  religion  ;  but  loves  each  j 

the  more  because  he  loves  the  other.  11  is  science  is  religious, 
his  religion  is  scientific;  because  the  man  himself  knows  God, 
believes  all  that  God  has  taught  him,  and  w  orships  at  his  throne 
with  a  reverence  that  borders  on  the  awe,  and  transcends  the 
joy,  of  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

The  Bible  is  in  the  world—  a  thing  which  can  no  more 
perish  than  the  stars,  or  the  soul  of  man.  How  came  it  to  be  ? 

What  is  its  place  ?  What  are  its  uses  ?  Who  shall  write  its 
history — the  history  of  the  thoughts  it  has  suggested — the 
power  of  those  thoughts — the  characters  thus  formed — the 
institutions  thus  created — the  atmosphere  of  mind  thus  gene* 
raU‘d — the  miseries  alleviated — the  crimes  jircvented — the  vir¬ 
tues  chenshed — the  consolation  administered — the  genius 
aw'akened — the  liberties  achieved — the  literatures  produced — 
the  ]diilosophies  evolved — the  moral  dignity  established — the 
spiritual  blessedness  diffused  ?  All  these  facts  are  real.  They 
belong  to  the  history  of  our  race.  They  are  practically  known, 
however  imperfectly  they  may  have  been  traced  theoretically 
to  the  human  thoughts  which  have  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Besides  this  position  of  the  Bible,  the 
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inquisitive  mind  desires  to  see  wliat  is  its  position,  as  a  hook, 
in  relation  to  other  hooks — whether  scientific,  speculative,  histo- 
lical,  or  ethical.  There  arc  many  particulars  on  which  the 
Bible — as  containing  human  words  addressed  to  human  beings 
— ought  to  be  compared  with  other  verbal  compositions.  But 
there  are  other  particulars  in  which  no  such  comparison  can 
be  made,  excepting  w’ith  books  claiming,  as  the  Bible  docs,  to 
contain  a  special  revelation  from  God.  In  pursuing  such  in¬ 
quiries,  the  devout  man  finds  important  help  in  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  science.  He  has  become  reverently  familiar  wdth  the 
methods  of  divine  operation  in  the  natural  w  orld,  and  he  is  thus 
])rcpared  for  a  calm  and  intelligent  contemplation  of  those  higher 
discoveries  w'hich  relate  to  the  spiritual  econoruij  of  the  adorable 
Creator.  It  were  presumptuous,  perhaps,  to  hope  that  anything 
like  Humboldt’s  ‘  Cosmos’  will  at  any  time  be  produced,  show¬ 
ing  the  S])iritual  w’orld  as  it  is,  prejniring  men  to  ])erccivc  the 
actual  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  total  sum  of  man’s  intellectual 
and  spiritual  developments ;  but  if  ever  such  a  w'ork  be  accom¬ 
plished,  we  rely  much  on  the  culture  of  scientific  and  religious 
habits  as  amongst  the  disci])lines  that  must  lead  the  way  to  its 
production. — Dr.  Hitchcock  makes  no  pretensions  of  having 
done  a  work  like  this.  Yet  he  has  done  a  good  deal,  and  he 
has  done  it  well.  He  has  shown  that  science  illustrates  reve¬ 
lation  ;  that  the  epoch  of  the  earth’s  creation  is  not  revealed  ; 
that  death  is  the  universal  law  of  organic  beings  on  this  globe 
from  the  beginning;  that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  the  deluge  to  have  been  universal ;  that  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  world  being  eternal  is  not  supported  by  geological 
science ;  that  geology  displays  the  Divine  benevolence  both  in  the 
formation  of  soils,  and  in  the  disturbed  j)osition  of  the  earth's 
crust,  to  w  hich  ])osition  are  due  our  knowledge  of  minerals,  the 
formation  of  valleys,  the  flow  of  water,  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  natural  scenery,  the  distribution  of  metals,  the  preparation 
of  coal  and  other  materials  for  the  use  of  man  long  before  his 
existence;  that  this  Benevolence  predominates  in  the  present 
system  of  the  w'orld,  notwithstanding  the  wide  prevalence  of 
sin  ;  that  this  Benevolence  is  not  unmixed,  but  accompanied  by 
proofs  of  judicial  retribution  and  of  moral  trial ;  that  in  all  ages 
of  the  world’s  existence  there  has  been  the  unfolding  and 
gradual  accomplishment  of  one  plan  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  laws ;  that  the  hypothesis  of  La  Place,  Lamarck,  and 
others — that  the  universe  is  the  mere  development  of  a  natural 
law — is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  geology,  and  by  other  facts  in 
natural  history ;  that  geology  takes  away  all  scientific  presump¬ 
tion  against  the  biblical  doctrine  of  Providence  ;  that  the  future 
condition  and  destiny  of  the  earth  are  presented  in  the  same 
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light  by  science  and  by  scripture;  that  mechanical,  optical, 
electric,  magnetic,  chemical,  organic,  and  mental  reactions,  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  reactions  demonstrated  by  geology,  present  a 
great  system  of  records  w’hich  connect  the  past  with  the  future ; 
that  science  in  general,  and  geology  in  particular,  has  enlarged 
our  conceptions  of  the  plan  of  the  Creator ;  and  finally,  that 
scientific  trutli,  rightly  understood,  is  religious  truth.  In  the 
elucidation  of  these  positions,  the  author  has  exhibited  consider¬ 
able  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  as  well  as  with  the  systems, 
of  various  sciences ;  and  he  has  justified  his  reasonings  on  dis¬ 
puted  points  by  citations  from  waiters  of  established  reputation. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  quote  largely  from  the  volume ; 
but  as  its  usefulness  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  several 
parts  to  one  another,  it  would  not  be  easy  by  any  extracts  to 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  author’s  labours.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  which  is  equalled  by  many  others,  will  justify 
the  confidence  with  which  we  give  the  work  our  strong  general 
recommendation,  as  equally  valuable  to  the  believer  in  nature 
and  to  the  believer  in  the  Bible  : — 

‘  It  is  not  strange  that  the  religious  man  should  sometimes  find  his 
ardour  dam^rnl  in  the  pursuit  of  some  branches  of  knowledge,  by  the 
melancholy  retlection,  that  they  can  be  of  no  use  beyond  this  world,  and 
will  exist  only  as  objects  of  memory  in  eternity,  lie  may  have  devoted 
many  a  toilsome  year  to  the  details  and  manipulations  of  the  arts ;  and, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  his  labours  have  been  eminently  sidutary 
and  interesting.  But  all  his  labours  and  researches  can  be  of  no  avail  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grave ;  and  he  cannot  but  feel  sad  that  so  much 
study  and  efforts  should  leave  results  no  more  permanent.  Or  he  may 
have  given  his  best  days  to  loading  his  memory  with  those  tongues  which 
the  scriptures  assure  us  shall  cease  ;  or  to  those  details  of  material  organ¬ 
ization,  which  can  have  no  place  or  antitype  in  the  future  w  orld.  Interest¬ 
ing,  therefore,  as  such  pursuits  have  been  on  earth,  nay,  indispensable  as 
they  are  to  the  well  being  and  progress  of  human  society,  it  is  melancholy 
to  realize,  that  they  form  a  part  of  that  knowledge  which  w  ill  vanish 
away. 

‘  The  mind  delights  in  the  prospect  of  again  tm*ning  its  attention  to 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  have  engrossed  and  interested  it  on 
earth,  and  of  doing  this  under  circumstimccs  far  more  favourable  to  their 
investigation.  And  such  an  anticipation  he  may  reasonably  indulge,  who 
devotes  himself  on  earth  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  not  dependent  on 
arrangements  and  organizations  peculiar  to  this  w'orld.  He  may  be  con¬ 
fident  that  he  is  investigating  those  principles  which  will  form  a  part  of 
the  science  of  heaven.  Should  he  ever  reach  that  pure  w’orld,  he  knows 
that  the  clogs  which  now  weigh  down  his  mind  will  drop  off,  and  the 
clouds  that  obscure  his  vision  will  clear  away,  and  that  a  brighter  sun 
will  pour  its  radiance  upon  his  path.  He  is  filling  his  mind  with  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  immortal.  He  is  engaged  in  pursuits  to  which  glorified 
and  angelic  minds  are  devoting  their  lofty  powers.  Other  branches  of 
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knowledge,  highly  esteemed  among  men,  shall  pass  away  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  world.  The  baseless  hypotheses  of  science,  falsely  so  called, 
whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical,  and  the  airy  phantoms  of  a  light 
and  fictitious  literature,  shall  all  pass  into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness. 
But  the  principles  of  true  science,  constituting,  as  they  do,  the  pillars  of 
the  universe,  shall  bear  up  that  •  universe  for  ever.  I  low  many  questions 
of  deep  interest  respecting  his  favourite  science,  must  the  philosopher  in 
this  world  leave  unanswered — how  many  points  unsettled !  But  when  he 
stands  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  another  world,  all  these  points  shall 
be  seen  in  the  bright  transparencies  of  heaven.  In  this  world,  the  votaries 
of  science  may  be  compared  with  the  aborigines  who  dwell  around  some 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  River  Amazon.  They  have  been  able, 
perhaps,  to  trace  one  or  two,  or  it  may  be  a  dozen,  of  its  tributaries,  from 
their  commencement  in  some  mountain  spring,  and  to  follow  them  onwards 
as  they  enlarge,  by  uniting,  so  as  to  bear  along  the  frail  canoes,  in  which, 
perhaps,  they  pass  a  few  hundred  miles  towards  the  ocean.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  a  multitude  of  other  tributaries  swell  the  stream  wliich 
carries  them  onwiu*d,  until  it  seems  to  them  a  mighty  river.  But  they 
arc  ignorant  of  the  hundred  other  tributaries  which  drain  the  vast  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  and  sweep  over  the  wide  plains,  till  their  united 
waters  have  formed  the  majestic  Amazon.  Of  that  river  in  its  full  glory, 
and  especially  of  the  immense  ocean  that  lies  beyond,  the  natives  have  no 
conception ;  unless,  perhaps,  some  individual  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
has  floated  onward  till  his  astonished  eye  could  scarcely  discern  the  shore 
on  either  hand,  and  before  him  he  saw  the  illimitable  Atlantic,  whitened 
by  the  mariner’s  sail  and  the  crested  waves  ;  and  he  may  have  gone  back 
to  tell  his  unbelieving  countrymen  the  marvellous  story.  Just  so  is  it 
with  men  of  science.  They  are  able  to  trace  with  clearness  a  few  rills 
of  truth  from  the  fountain  head,  and  to  follow  them  onward  till  they 
unite  in  a  great  principle,  which,  at  first,  men  fancy  is  the  chief  law  of 
the  universe.  But  as  they  venture  still  farther  onward,  they  find  new 
tributary  truths  coming  in  on  cither  side,  to  form  a  principle  or  law  still 
more  broad  and  comprehensive.  Yet  it  is  only  a  few  gifted  and  adven¬ 
turous  minds  that  are  able,  from  some  advanced  mountain  top,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  entire  stream  of  truth,  formed  by  the  harmonious  union  of 
all  principles,  and  flowing  on  majestically  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  all 
knowledge — the  Infinite  Mind.  But  when  the  Christian  philosopher  shall 
be  permitted  to  resume  the  study  of  science  in  a  future  world,  with 
powers  of  investigation  enlarged  and  clarified,  and  all  obstacles  removed, 
he  will  be  able  to  trace  onward  the  various  ramifications  of  truth,  tUl 
they  unite  into  higher  and  higher  principles,  and  become  one  in  that 
centre  of  centres — the  Divine  Mind.  That  is  the  Ocean  from  which  all 
truth  originally  sprang,  and  to  which  it  ultimately  returns.  To  trace  out 
the  shores  of  that  shoreless  Sea,  to  measure  its  measureless  extent,  and 
to  fathom  its  unfathomable  depths,  will  be  the  noble  and  the  joyous  work 
of  eternal  ages.  And  yet  eternal  ages  may  pass  by,  and  see  the  work 
only  begun.’—pp.  465-468. 


Aut.  VIII.— of  the  Whig  Minidry  ^1830  to  the  Passing  of  the 
Eefonn  Bill,  By  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.P.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lou¬ 
don  :  John  AV.  Parker  and  Son,  AVest  Strand. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  very  word  Reform  kindled  sensations 
of  hope  and  joy  in  the  heart  of  every  enlightened  patriot.  The 
blunt,  outspoken  truthfulness  of  the  great  military  chieftain 
aroused  the  pride  and  indignation  of  a  nation  that,  after  all, 
loved  freedom  better  than  glory.  Many  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  war,  had  in  a  great  degree  sympathized  with  a 
policy  directed  to  a  successful  termination  of  the  strife  which 
had  become  a  struggle  for  national  existence,  still  disapproved 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  war  had  been  entered  on,  and  still 
more  of  the  political  ten  itorial  arrangements  in  Europe  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  peace.  England,  eminently  conqueror  though 
she  was,  above  and  beyond  her  richly  subsidized  allies,  too  easily 
abandoned  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  continent  to  the  selfish 
and  arbitrary  will  of  their  military  tyrants.  The  doomed  and 
incurable  house  of  Bourbon  was  restored.  A  Holy  Alliance 
policy  was  pursued  by  our  Tory  statesmen  up  to  the  time  of 
Canning,  who,  to  his  immortal  honour,  was  the  first  to  abandon 
it  upon  principle.  The  administration  of  liivcrpool,  Eldon, 
Sidmouth,  and  Castlereagh  showed  that  the  power  which,  as 
the  result  of  a  reckless  war  expenditure,  had  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  was  not  only  not  to  be  wielded  in  the 
defence  of  pojnilar  liberty  abroad,  but  was  to  be  turned  against 
the  people  at  home.  The  infamous  enactment  of  the  corn-law, 
in  1815,  was  the  return  made  to  the  nation  for  its  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  in  support  of  the  trembling  thrones  of  the  still  iinre- 
penting  despots,  who  always  hated  libert}^  more  than  they  feared 
Napoleon.  AA^ien  this  untameable  man  escaped  from  his 
mimic  sovereignty  of  Elba,  it  became  more  than  ever  clear 
that  the  Freneh  people  had  no  real  and  steady  love  for  the 
Bourbon.  But  from  this  fact  our  statesmen  failed  to  learn  any 
lesson  of  wisdom.  Pbigland  had  ceased  to  fear  the  invasion  of 
her  own  shores,  for  she  had  established  herself  in  the  dominion 
of  the  sea.  It  was  her  great  captain  and  the  desperate  gal¬ 
lantry  of  his  troops  that  had  mainly  overthrown  the  power  of 
Napoleon,  bynlriving  his  once  unconquerable  marshals  through 
the  plains  and  defiles  of  the  Peninsula,  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  by  at  last  taking  triumphant  possession  of  the  proud 
imperial  city  itself.  Then,  on  the  astounding  reappearance 
of  Buonaparte,  came  the  last  great  battle  of  AVaterloo,  honour¬ 
able  to  the  British  arms,  but  still  resulting  in  nothing  favour- 
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able  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  that  is,  of  tlie  people.  The  im¬ 
becile  Bourbons  were  once  more  re-established.  THe  holy 
alliance  again  ruled  the  still  bleeding  and  prostrate  nations  of 
the  continent  Its  plain  object  was  to  suppress  and  extinguish 
the  incipient  efforts  of  the  people  to  convert  the  liberation 
of  Europe  from  the  power  of  the  universal  usurper  into  the 
means  of  achieving,  for  themselves,  Uiat  fair  share  of  political 
liberty  which  could  alone  render  the  long  and  hard-foughten 
contest  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 

Now,  when  the  people  of  this  country  began  to  feel,  as  they 
would  be  sure  soon  to  do,  the  crushing  w’eight  of  the  money 
burden  which  tlie  w  ar  had  imposed  on  them  and  their  children, 
they  found  constant  aliment  for  their  rising  discontent  in  this 
state  of  affairs  on  the  continent.  The  English  statesmen  in 
power,  far  from  sympathizing  with  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
great  European  struggle,  were  much  more  inclined  to  imitate, 
so  far  as  they  could  dare,  the  spirit  and  the  policy  of  the 
foreign  governments  with  whom  they  had  become  allied.  It 
must  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  the  whigs,  as  represented 
by  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  and  the  more  stanch  adherents 
of  the  party,  that,  in  their  still  prolonged  exclusion  from 
office,  by  the  discussions  they  raised  in  parliament,  they  kept 
alive  among  the  English  people  the  recollection  and  the 
love  of  those  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  which, 
ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had  mainly  distinguished 
the  whigs  from  the  tories.  They  denied  the  principles  of 
legitimacy  as  construed  and  enforced  by  the  continental  powers, 
and  as  they  had  so  recently  been  practically  affirmed  by  our 
own  statesmen,  in  the  repeated  restorations  of  the  Bourbons. 
They  denounced,  in  words  of  indignant  eloquence,  thundering 
from  the  lips  of  Brougham,  the  cavalierly  style  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance  towards  the 
people,  in  distributing  them,  without  reference  to  their  will  or 
attachments,  among  the  governments  of  the  self-elected  arbiters 
of  Europe.  The  enlightened  opinions  and  generous  feelings 
expressed  by  the  liberal  opposition  in  parliament  operated 
beneficially,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  kept  alive  on  the 
continent,  however  flickeringly,  the  vestal  flame  of  liberty.  In 
England,  the  effect  of  the  principles  announced  and  advocated 
by  the  liberal  party  in  parliament  was,  to  indoctrinate  the 
rising  generation  in  the  political  creed  of  our  freedom-loving 
ancestors,  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  as  it  had  been  in 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  a  thirty  years’  war,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  tory  aristocracy.  At  length,  the  pressure  of  taxation,  high 
prices  of  food,  and  consequent  distress,  produced,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  first,  discontent  and  agitation,  and  then  outbreak. 
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But  the  whigs  traced  all  this  to  its  appropriate  and  natural 
causes ;  and  tliey  refused, — so  far  as  they  could  do  by  a  most 
determined  opposition, — to  sanction  the  ominous  repressive 
policy  of  the  celebrated,  or,  rather,  notorious  ‘  six  Acts.’ 

.  It  was  natural  that  those  classes  of  the  peo])le  who  sulFered 
most  should  be  the  first  to  seek  for  and  demand  some  specific 
remedy  for  their  grievances.  This  was  a  full  and  free  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
or,  in  one  word.  Reform.  And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  at 
first  advocated  and  demanded  those  particular  measures  which, 
by  their  amplitude  and  comprehensiveness,  seemed  to  promise 
the  most  effective  redress  of  their  social  sufferings  and  political 
wrongs.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Hunt  frightened  the  too 
fastidious  whigs,  who  would  have  done  wxll  if  they  had  taken 
the  question  out  of  such  hands,  especially  considering  that,  in 
his  youth.  Lord  Grey  had  proposed  and  advocated,  on  jirin- 
ciple,  a  scheme  of  wide  and  substantial  reform.  Though  it 
may  be  true  that  the  petty,  bit-by-bit  plans  suggested  or  intro¬ 
duced,  at  diflerent  times,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  indicated  a 
want  of  statesmanlike  boldness  on  the  part  of  tlie  whigs,  yet 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  that 
when  at  last  they  proposed  a  comparatively  bold  and  effective 
scheme,  they  were  influenced  alone,  or  even  principally,  by 
selfish  party  views  and  objects.  A  candid  review  of  their 
general  course,  since  the  war,  as  an  opposition,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  in  introducing  the  Reform  Bill  they  were,  in 
the  main,  actuated  by  liberal  and  patriotic  motives.  That  they 
preserved,  in  a  comparatively  compact  condition,  their  influence 
as  a  party  by  continuing  to  advocate,  though  without  introducing 
adequate  measures  for  carrying  them  into  legislative  effect,  cer¬ 
tain  general  liberal  principles  denied  by  their  opponents,  must 
be  admitted.  But  if  the  combination  and  tactics  of  a  party  be  at 
all  necessary  to  carry,  practically,  gi*eat  measures  of  political 
improvement,  we  see  not  why  public  men  may  not  receive 
credit  for  wishing  to  strengthen  their  party  in  order  that  they 
may  thereby  be  enabled  ultimately  to  give  effect  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  remark  may  fairly  be 
applied  with  reference  to  such  men  as  Lord  Grey,  liord  Lans- 
downe.  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  unspeakably  valuable  measures  passed  by  the  reform 
parliament,  under  the  administrations  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  ought  fairly  to  be  adduced  in  evidence  that  the 
whigs,  when  they  really  had  power,  made  good  and  pa¬ 
triotic  use  of  their  large  majorities.  The  Poor  Law’  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  with  all  its  positive  faults  and  comparative  defects, 
no  doubt  arrested  many  of  the  evils  of  a  growingly  corrupt  and 
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deiiioralizing  system,  which  was  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
body  politic.  The  coininerce  of  our  magnificent  Indian  empire 
was  boldly  rescued  from  the  monopolizing  grasp  of  a  company 
of  Leadenhall-street  merchants,  and  was  thrown  open  to  the  com¬ 
petition  and  entcq)rise  of  our  entire  shipping  and  mercantile 
interest.  Best  of  all,  the  dark,  overhanging  curse  of  our  sin 
of  slavery  was  removed.  It  was  the  immortal  honour  of  the 
Reform  Parliament  to  abolish,  throughout  the  colonial  domi¬ 
nions  of  Great  Britain,  all  property  and  absolute  dominion  of 
man  in  or  over  his  fellow  man.  This,  too,  was  not  done 
without  a  splendid  pecuniary  example  of  legislative  good  faith, 
as  between  the  state  and  its  too  long  encouraged  colonial  /?ar- 
ticipes  criminis.  And  then  came  that  invaluable  measure  of 
municipal  reform,  which  superseded,  as  the  governing  power  in 
our  glowingly  wealthy  and  intelligent  provincial  towns  and 
cities,  a  corrupt  system  of  self-elected  corporators,  by  popu¬ 
larly  elected  assemblies,  voting  and  applying  their  own  local 
taxation  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  the  residents  and  rate¬ 
payers.  Now  we  cannot  but  feel,  in  connexion  with  other 
reasons  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  that  the  statesmen 
who  devised  and  carried  these  great  and  patriotic  measures,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Reform  Act,  are  entitled  to  a  presumption 
in  their  favour  against  the  unworthy  supposition  that,  when 
they  at  last  introduced  a  comparatively  effective  measure  of 
reform,  they  did  so,  mainly  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent 
predominance  of  their  own  political  party.  Indeed,  the  react¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  truly  patriotic  jiolicy  evinced  in  the  measures 
to  which  we  have  alluded  was  such,  that  it  proved  that  the  old 
inveterate  party  of  obstruction  still  possessed  vitality  enough 
to  recover  itself  in  its  almost  pristine  strength,  and  to  revenge 
on  the  w’higs  the  unpardonable  crime  of  relbrin.  That  astute, 
not  to  say  Machiavellian,  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  found 
out  that  the  w’higs,  almost  as  much  as  the  tories,  had  miscal¬ 
culated  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Reform  Act.  Although  it  may  not  have  been  true  that  the 
whigs  had  merely  party  objects  in  view  in  their  great  measure 
ot  reform,  yet  they  did,  undoubtedly,  so  construct  their  schemes, 
as  that  the  government  of  the  country  should  be,  not  thoroughly 
and  predominantly  ])opular,  but  on  the  contrary,  aristocratic. 

Lord  .lohn  Russell,  in  his  unwise  and  overweening  letter  to 
his  constituency  of  Stroud,  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  it  is  desi¬ 
rable  that  the  landed  interest  should  have  a  predominant  politi¬ 
cal  influence.  And,  although  he  did  not,  in  so  many  words, 
say  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  constructed  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  ot  producing,  directly,  an  effect  in  accordance  with  that 
Sentiment,  yet  it  would  not  be  uncandid  to  infer  that  its  authors 
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would,  aiecording  to  ilie  Uws  of  nature,  ‘produce  aiurr 

their  own  kind.’  We  are  quite  aware  that,  in  the  first  R  .!\  p!i 
Bill  there  was  not  the  £50  tenancy  clause,  nor  that  one  wliuh 
preserred  what  wa^^  absurdly  called  the  •  rights'  of  the  *  rr».  - 
men.’  Let  the  whigs  have  the  credit  of  these  omissions.  I),.; 
the  divisions  of  the  counties,  and  other  pans  of  the  original 
scheme  were  calculated,  if  not  intended,  not  only  to  preuLt 
any  possibly  undue  popular  electoral  power,  but  to  inaintain  ^ 
landed  interest  political  predominance.  When,  therefore,  :Lc 
‘Chandos,’  and  the  ‘freemen'  clauses  came  to  be  incor|^or.iU.I 
in  the  Bill,  what  with  the  original  sly  whig  coutrlvanc  >  f  r  .. 
landed  interest  predouiinanco,  and  the  still  more  cunning  t  'v 
superinduciion-,  with  the  same,  but  a  still  more  devtloped  pi:- 
pose,  it  became  alter  all  a  characteri^iically  ari:>tocraric,  .d 
of  a  really  popular  measure.  The  impui>e  of  the  leform  f -r  ’w 
gave,  for  some  year>,  large  and  useful  majorities  to  the  wh.g<,  <  i 
which,  as  wc  have  said,  to  their  credit,  they,  for  the  tiiiu  ,  u  < 
good  advantage  ;  but  it  is  now  quite  elear  that  the  lis  vtcuia  v^  fihe 
reform  principle  had  been  extracted  from  the  Bill,  or  at 
neutralized,  by  the  conjuration  taciic>  of  its  tory  opj^ouciits. 
The  whigs,  ere  long,  found  that  their  game,  however  they  may 
have  supposed  it  to  be  for  the  bt  nelit  of  the  country,  wa<  ilt. 
Sir  Robert,  by  making  good  use  of  the  operose  scheme  of  regis¬ 
tration,  check-mated,  at  last,  the  overw  celling  reformers. 

Now  comes  the  almost  irretrievable  failure  of  the  whius  in 
their  duty  alike  to  themselves  and  the  country.  Instead  ci‘ 
baying,  as  they  might  well  have  done,  that  the  only  correct 
of  the  degree  of  linaliiy,  in  regard  to  electoral  reform,  whicli 
might  fairly  be  expected  of  them  as  a  party,  was  the  ascertained 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  Act,  considered  tcith  n  fertnee  to  the 
objects  ichich  they  professed  to  accomplish  ly  rV,  they  vie  Ided  to 
the  insidious  doctrine  that  the  measure  ought  to  be  taken,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  they  as  a  party  were  concerned,  as  a  formal 
sculcment  of  the  question,  ‘  for  better  or  w  orse.’  It  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  logical  corollary,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a  practical  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  new  problem  of  the 
whig  party  should  be,  how  to  sha])e  the  }>olicy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  so  as  to  enable  them  to  retain  power,  noturithstandiny  tlic 
now  ascertained  comparative  iuefiectiveiicss  of  the  Reform  .Vet. 
They  turned  out  Sir  Robert,  when  he  came  in,  for  a  short  time 
in  lh34-5,  by  a  motion  asserting  the  well-known  ])rinci}‘  Ic  of 
what  was  called  the  Irish  Church  .Appropriation  Clause;  but 
on  their  reiuni  to  power,  they  soon  abandoned  any  practical 
policy  intended  to  enforce  that  temporarily  convenient  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  pursued,  however,  speaking  generally,  a  liberal 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  contrasted  with  one  that  would 
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b^ve  beon  cbaracierisdcallv  lory.  Bui  they  begun  to  be  \ery 
moody  and  onisty  towards  their  old  friends,  who  havl  fought  so 
gallantly  the  battle  of  refonu,  and  who  carried  it  at  last  with  a 
hi;^h  hand,  spite  of  trembling  king  and  recalcitrant  ^>eers.  They 
nied,  to  their  credit,  to  carry,  in  ISdT,  a  measure  tor  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  church-rates,  which  was  founded  on  the  only  principle 
on  which  that  much-vexed  question  can  ever  bo  satisfactorily 
and  dually  settled;  but  Wcause  they  could  not  secure  so  laxge 
a  majority  as  they  wished,  they  got  out  of  temper  with  the 
much-injured  disscmters,  though  the  latter  did  not  ask  nor 
expect  them  to  persevere,  at  that  time,  in  the  particular  measure 
which  they  had  not  then  sutficient  power  to  carry.  Instead  ef 
making  the  reassured  boldness  of  the  great  class  pany  of  the 
church  an  argument  for  strenuous  perseverance  in  a  policy  of 
brave  resistance  against  their  inveterate  and  itdentless  political 
foes,  they  bitterly  reproached  the  victims  of  wrong  with  their 
innocent  weakness ;  and,  afterwards,  thev  not  onlv  never 


attempted  the  abolition  of  church-rates  themselves,  but  tven 
opposed,  and  by  the  silliest  of  speeches,  several  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  introduced  by  others. 

When,  in  1S41,  Sir  Roben  Peel  stormed  the  whig  citadel, 
by  a  combination  of  the  great  interested  classes  of  agricul¬ 
tural,  commercial,  and  colonial  monopoly,  the  once  puissant 
whigs,  after  an  unsuccessful  dissolution,  and  a  somewhat 
spirited  demonstration  to  the  new  parliament,  sunk  into  almost 
helpl  ess  apathy,  not  to  say  inanity.  1  hey  made  feeble  tight  as 
an  opposition.  It  is  tnie  that  Sir  Roben  IVel,  by  his  subse¬ 
quent  masterly  commercial  and  financial  siaiesmauship— trea¬ 
cherous  as,  in  some  sense,  it  seemed  to  be,  as  regards  Ins 


quondam  friends  of  the  root  and  branch  proieciionisi  puny — 
compelled  the  assistance  of  the  whigs;  though,  to  do  them 
justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was,  in  etlect,  adopting 
the  principle  of  the  very  fiscal  and  ixvimnercial  policy  on 
account  of  which  ihev  had  been  eieeied  bv  inaiiauivres  eon- 
ducted  under  his  own  leadership.  But  why  did  they  not  make 
the  most  of  this  palpable  truth,  not  only  us  an  argument  in 
their  own  favour  as  a  panv,  but  as  a  justifieaiiou  tor  their  not 
abstaining,  on  other  matters,  from  the  usual  conduct  of  a  parlia¬ 


mentary  opposition:  Thev’  st'cmed  to  iliink,  ou  the  contrary, 
— ii  we  except,  perhaps,  the  opposition  which,  though  late, 
they  gave  to  Sir  James  Grahaiifs  insidious  Kdiieaiiou  Bill — 
that  so  long  as  iiicre  was  any  measure  propi»sed  by  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  under  the  name  and  with  the  prettnve  or  appearance  oj 
liberality^  they  could  not  be  too  obsequioiuly  vielding  and 
acquiescent,  Whv,  for  instance,  did  they  tail  so  heedlessly 
into  the  Maviiooth  endowment  trap?  rhe  political  ]>ariy  that. 
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bad  always,  upon  principle,  contended  for  the  civil  equality  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  have  been  misunderstood,  if 
they  had  drawn  the  obvious  distinction  between  a  measure 
founded  on  that  intelligible  and  unassailable  principle,  and  a 
most  unconstitutional  measure  of  a  permanent  religious  endow- 
merit  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  By  supporting  this  insi¬ 
dious  scheme,  they  were  overlooking,  nay,  expressly  violating, 
the  good  old  parliamentary  practice  of  submitting,  in  the  way 
of  annual  grants,  payments  out  of  this  fund,  to  the  periodical 
discussion  and  6U])ervision  of  the  representatives  of  the  ))Cople 
in  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament.  In  this  they  were 
recreant  whigs,  unworthy  of  their  pretended  descent  from  the 
best  men  of  the  best  times  of  our  constitution.  But  so  delighted 
were  they  to  follow  a  bad  tory  example,  coming,  as  it  did,  in 
pseudo-liberal  guise,  that,  instead  of  feeling  ashamed  of  their 
own  apostasy,  they  actually  treated  those  more]  consistent 
liberals  w  ho  opposed  this  llagrantly  unconstitutional  measure  as 
if  they  wxre  in  the  same  category  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  w  ith 
those  who  had  all  along  resisted  the  just  and  enlightened  })olicy 
of  Catholic  enjanci})atiou.  They  joined  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
disregard  of  the  very  numerous  petitions  against  this  politically 
jcsuitical  and  unprincipled  measure,  though  large  numbers  of 
those  petitions  were  founded  on  the  most  soundly  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles  as  regards  religious  liberty.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay,  for  want  of  argument  against  this  class  of  petitions, 
found  it  convenient  to  excite  the  sorry  cheers  of  the  House 
against  what  he,  with  exquisite  taste  and  eloquence,  chose  to 
call  the  bray  of  Exeter  11  all.  The  more  correct  taste  of  the 
Modern  Athens  became  ott’ended  ;  and  he  was  soon  taught,  on 
the  hustings  of  that  distinguished  city,  the  meaning  of  the  brave 
old  Scottish  motto — Nemo  me  imjmne  lacessit.  If  the  whigs  l(;lt 
that  they  could  not,  by  opposing  the  Maynooth  endownieiit, 
atibrd  even  to  seem  to  be  illiberal  to  so  ojipressed  a  party  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  why  did  they  not  eagerly  seize  tlie 
opportunity  so  favourably  afforded  to  them,  of  substituting  for 
the  money-bribery  scheme  of  the  great  minister  of  expediency, 
some  ])lan  founded  on  their  own  once  pet  princijdeof  apj)lying 
a  surplus  of  church  pro])crty  in  Ireland,  as  state  ^mtperUj^  to 
some  general  purpose  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoj)le,  as  dis. 
tinct  from  the  mere  priesthood,  of  that  unfortunate  country : 
O’Connell  could  not,  on  principle,  have  opposed  so  consistent 
and  statesman-like  a  scheme,  nor  have  resisted  efl’ectually  the 
force  of  the  constitutional  objections  which  might  well  have 
been  urged  by  a  truly  liberal  party  against  such  a  measure  as 
the  permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth.  We  believe  the  whigs, 
by  supporting,  under  the  notion,  if  not  the  pretext,  of  liberality, 
some  of  the  worst  parts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  policy,  gradually 
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alienated  themselves  from  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  soundly  liberal  of  their  ardent  supporters  in  the 
cause  of  reform. 

We  commenced  by  saying,  in  e fleet,  that  twenty  years  ago, 
the  very  word  ‘  Reform’  touched  a  chord  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
It  has  now  almost  lost  its  magic.  After  what  we  have  said,  can 
this  be  matter  of  surprise  ?  Rut  the  blame  must  be  fairly  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  should  not  be  exclusively  cast  on  the  whigs  as  a 
party,  but  should  be,  in  great  measure,  attributed  to  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  the  sw\ai*ming  progeny  of  whiggism 
throughout  the  country.  Much  increased  temporary  power  and 
influence  was,  by  the  Reform  Act,  conferred  on  the  middle 
classes.  A  large  share  of  delegated  government  patronage  Yvas 
bestowed  on  the  provincial  notabilities.  A  hourgeoUie  aristo¬ 
cracy — fairly  so  to  be  considered,  in  relation  to  the  classes  still 
excluded  from  parliamentary  electoral  powder — has  enjoyed  a 
sort  of  golden  inter-regnum  for  some  twenty  years.  The  more 
respectable  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  municipalities  were 
entrusted  w  ith  the  honouus  of  magistracy,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  the  discharge  of  official  duty  w  as  concerned,  they 
justified  the  confidence  which  w'as  reposed  in  them.  Yet,  as  a 
class,  w'c  fear,  they  too  soon  ‘  forgot  the  rock  from  whence  they 
were  hew’n,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  they  were 
digged.’  They  had,  as  wc  have  said,  much  inffuence  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  local  patronage  of  the  government,  and  of  course  it  did 
not  become  such  as  they  to  be  over-jealous  of  the  wise  men 
now  in  power.  For  their  parts,  they  had  no  idea  of  joining 
with  the  modern  ‘  impracticables,’  as  they  were  petulantly 
styled.  Thus,  when  the  more  ])ersonally  disinterested  and 
thorough  lovers  of  popular  liberty  and  social  progress — who 
had  always  wushed  for  reform  mainly  for  what  they  hoped  it 
might  accomplish  in  favour  of  the  great  general  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom — urged  upon  the  government 
measures  of  practical  importance,  such  as  the  reform  of  the 
church,  the  abolition  of  church-rates  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  amendment  of  the 
Reform  Act,  they  met  with  little  generous  support  from  this 
new  and  second  class  aristocracy.  The  whig  party  aloft,  of 
course,  felt  mightily  flattered  by  so  sensible  a  course  on  the 
part  of  the  more  rational  and  respectable  of  the  still  so-called 
liberals.  A  provokingly-upstart  oflicialism  ‘  ])ooh-poohed’  all 
ideas  of  further  movement.  Our  young  whiglings  had  high 
notions  about  the  implied  honour  between  the  two  great 
parties ;  and  the  Russell  doctrine  of  finality  was  proclaimed, 
with  simpering  delight,  by  the  guides  of  ])olitical  fashion  at 
Rrookes’s ;  and  even  the  more  genteel  and  lack-a-daisical  of 
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the  loungers  at  the  ‘  Reform  Club’  began  to  blush  at  its  some 
what  vulgar  name. 

In  the  meantime — as  reform  was  thus  losing  its  fascination  as 
a  popular  idea — a  new  school  of  politicians  was  created  by  the 
strong  good  sense  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  A  Reform 
Act  which  was  evidently  constructed  so  as  to  preserve  aristo- 
cratic  and  landed  political  predominance  was  not  likely,  of 
itself,  that  is,  by  its  own  natural  operation  as  an  electoral 
machinery,  to  send  to  parliament  a  corn-law  .abolishing  set  of 
legislators.  A  seven  years’  extra-parliamentary  agitation  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  conquer  in  a  matter  of  life- 
and-death  importance.  The  whigs,  as  a  party,  disliked  the 
League  almost  as  much  as  the  tories.  They  had,  in  their 
financial  scheme,  in  1841,  proposed  an  eight  shilling  duty  on 
the  importation  of  wheat,  and  smaller  amounts  on  other  corn. 
This  was,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  ‘a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.’  This  is  a  very  ambiguous  phr.ase  in  our  modern  ])olitic<al 
phraseology.  We  fully  agree  that  you  may,  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,  adopt  at  a  particul.ar  time,  and  under  ])eculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  measure  the  det.ails  of  which  may  not  at  once 
carry  into  full  or  adequate  effect  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
professed  to  be  founded.  Rut  then  to  render  such  a  measure 
even  an  ‘  expedient’  one,  or  to  justify  its  being  characterized 
as  ‘  a  step  in  the  right  direction,’  it  must  really  be  founded 
upon  and  be  consistent  with  right  principle.  A  fixed  duty  was 
only  another  legislative  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  wrong 
principle  of  protection.  The  whigs  thus  just  did  enough  to 
provoke  the  agriculturists,  because,  while  seeming  to  admit  the 
justness  of  the  protectionist  principle,  they  stopped  short  of 
giving  such  .an  amount  of  ]>rotection  as  was  deemed  necessary ; 
and  they  still  more  provoked  the  straight-forward  leaguers,  who 
justly  feared,  that  if  once  a  fixed  duty,  on  protectionist  princi¬ 
ples,  were  c.arried,  it  might  postpone,  at  least  for  many  ye.ars, 
the  full  triumph  of  free-trade.  The  power  of  the  league  consisted 
in  their  determin.ation  to  bring  the  ennobled  and  wide-acred 
bread-taxers  of  both  the  aristocratic  parties  upon  their  knees 
before  the  people, in  penitential  acknowledgment  of  theirgre.at,it 
not  wilful,  ])olitical  error.  Sir  Robert  Peel — perh.aps  sooner  even 
than  Lord  John  Russell — saw  that  this  must  be  their  ultimate 
and  speedy  fate.  Rut  the  more  astute  of  these  two  ill- matched 
rivals  ])leased  the  free  traders  more,  by  saying — even  while  in 
his  awkw.ard  position  of  a  reluctant  protectionist — that  he  dis¬ 
approved  of  a  fixed  duty,  than  the  whigs  did  by  their  unwise 
dalliance  with  the  wrong  principle,  which  their  ])roposition  of 
such  a  fixed  duty  necessarily  implied.  Indeed  it  is  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say,  that  the  latter  did  not  please  them  at  all. 
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Lord  John  and  the  wliigs  were  wise  and  valiant  when,  at  least 
for  them  as  a  party,  it  was  too  late.  In  his  celebrated  missive  of 
November,  1845,  he  sent  out  a  spirited  challenge  to  do  battle  for 
free-trade,  if  Peel  would  not.  The  latter,  feeling,  on  the  whole, 
tliat,  whatever  were  now  his  individual  opinions  on  the  subject, 
he  had  at  least  been  supported  by  protectionists  at  the  election 
which  gave  him  power,  retired  to  allow  the  whigs,  if  they  could, 
achieve  the  great  and  patriotic  undertaking  of  a  repeal  of 
the  corn-law  s.  But  when  they  were  thus  fairly  ])ut  to  the  test, 
from  some  unfortunate  cause  or  other  yet  lo  be  explained, 
they  were  not  sufliciently  united  to  enable  them  to  do  so  great 
a  deed  of  patriotism  and  wisdom  and  to  acquire  so  just  a  title 
to  future  political  fame  and  glory.  With  sheepishness,  rather 
than  modesty,  they  had  to  surrender  up  all  this  to  the  great 
commoner.  This  very  much  and  very  justly  annoyed  the  old 
and  disinterested  friends  of  the  whigs  among  the  people  ;  for  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people  have  not  strong  ])arty 
tastes  and  predilections.  But  they  like  bold,  chivalrous,  and 
successful  leaders  ;  and  they  felt  deeply  mortified  and  humili¬ 
ated  that  such  a  measure  as  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  should 
be  carried — as  catholic  emancipation  had  been  before — by 
the  once  zealous  friends,  if  not  the  originators,  of  the  very 
system  which  they  were  now  to  be  the  honoured  and  popular 
instruments  of  destroying. 

Shortly  after,  how’ever,  this  great  deed  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  whigs — by  the  aid  of  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  in¬ 
satiable  revenge — turned  out  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  a,  some¬ 
what  too  stringent  clause  in  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  w  ere  not  justified  in  this  by  the  un¬ 
derstood  rules  of  honourable  political  w  arfare :  but  such  is  the 
history  of  the  day.  Afterwards,  the  whigs  conducted  the  gene¬ 
ral  administration  of  the  country,  upon  the  whole  with  praise¬ 
worthy  ability,  taking  into  candid  consideration  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  in  which  they  w  ere  placed 
by  the  famine  in  Ireland,  the  convulsions  on  the  continent,  and 
later  still,  the  impudent  papal  aggression.  They  are  entitled 
also  to  praise  for  their  last  successful  struggle  with  the 
monopolists  on  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  they  had  lost  their  popularity  with  the 
nation.  It  waned  away,  getting  every  day  ‘  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less’,  until — only  the  other  week — they  capi-, 
tulated  to  a  majority  of  nine,  the  perhaps  almost  accidental 
result  of  a  motion  made  by  a  great  statesman  whom  they  had 
ejected  from  their  councils. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  celebrated  Tamworth  manifesto. 
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makes  use  of  the  very  significant  phrase, — “  the  spirit  of 
the  Reform  Bill.”  Considering  the  present  political  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  the 
above  rapid — but  we  hope  not  altogether  imperfect  or  unprofit¬ 
able — sketch  of  what  we  will  call  the  rise,  progress,  and  tempo- 
mry  decay  of  the  ‘  spirit  of  the  Refoi*m  Bill.’  We  have  thus 
been  led  to  extend  our  commentaries  upon  some  matters  which, 
though  connected  and  congenital  with  those  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Roebuck,  refer  to  a  period  beyond  that  which  he  treats  of 
in  this  able  historical  production. 

The  appearance  of  the  work  is  very  opportune.  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck,  in  his  preface,  states,  with  much  force  and  in  a  style  of 
graceful  diffidence,  the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  as  the  his¬ 
torian  of  scenes  and  events  the  agents  in  w  hich  are  still  living. 
With  a  full  impression  of  the  difficulties  wffiich  beset  his  path, 
he  appears  to  us  to  have  succeeded  in  producing,  on  a  subject 
of  unusual  interest  and  excitement,  a  narrative  which  in  the 
main  is  candid,  dispassionate,  and  impartial.  The  style, 
though  not  ornate,  nor,  generally  speaking,  vivacious,  is  beauti¬ 
fully  clear  and  perspicuous.  At  times,  especially  in  several  of 
his  sketches  of  political  personages,  our  author  not  only  evinces 
much  knowledge  of  human  life  in  estimating  character,  but 
proves  himself  to  be,  if  not  quite  a  master,  a  very  superior 
artist  in  biographical  portraiture.  We  would  refer,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  his  characters  of  O’Connell  and  Peel.  It  is  not  so  cer¬ 
tain,  to  us,  that  Mr.  Roebuck  is  quite  so  prejudiced  an  anti- 
whig  as  he  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be.  Yet  he  reminds  us 
that  it  is  no  unusual  form  of  idiosyncrasy  which  makes  some 
men  seem  more  candid  towards  their  opponents  than  to  those 
with  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  they  agree.  The  errrors  and 
faults  of  Peel,  for  instance,  though  not  concealed,  are  adverted 
to  with  what  at  least  may  be  called — if  the  alliteration  will  not 
offend — marked  political  politeness;  wdiile  poor  Lord  .John 
Russell  is  subject  to  a  minuteness,  we  had  almost  said  petti¬ 
ness,  of  hypercriticism  w’hich,  in  our  judgment,  adds  nothing 
either  to  the  weight  or  the  ornament  of  the  work. 

No  mere  summary  or  abstract  of  the  valuable  narrative  of 
the  introduction  and  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  contained  in 
the  second  volume,  would  suffice  adequately  to  inform  and 
interest  any  of  our  readers  who  are  not  old  enough  to  recollect 
the  stirring  scenes  and  incidents  of  that  memorable  passage  in 
our  recent  history.  His  second  volume,  therefore,  must  be 
read  entire  by  those  who  require  information  on  the  subject 
on  which  it  so  ably  treats. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  work  on  which  w’e  have  con- 
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siderable  hesitation  in  forming  a  satisfactory  opinion.  We 
allude  to  the  very  minute  narration  given  of  the  interview 
between  Earl  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  [and  the  king, 
when,  on  the  defeat  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  they  advised  him 
to  dissolve,  in  person,  the  parliament  immediately — that  is,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  interview,  taking  place  as  it  did  within 
eight-and-forty  hours  of  the  hostile  vote  of  the  Commons.  Mr. 
Roebuck  speaks  of  the  scene  of  this  interview  ‘  as  related  by 
tliose  who  could  alone  describe  it.’  He  does  not  positively 
say  that  there  were  no  others  present  with  the  king  than  the 
premier  and  tlie  chancellor ;  but  we  must  infer  as  much  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  occasion.  If  ^Lord  Grey  and  the 
chancellor  were  the  only  persons  besides  the  king  who  were 
present,  wo  presume  that  Mr.  Roebuck  was  (piite  sure  that  all 
the  three,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  had  given  a  relation  of  it,  as 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  described  tlie  scene  as  being  ‘  re¬ 
lated  by  those  who  alone  could  describe  it.’  Without  pretending 
to  be  fully  versed  in  the  laws  of  appropriate  political  courtier- 
ship,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  either  of  those  great  function¬ 
aries  of  state  should — without  the  express  or  implied  permission 
of  the  king — have  been  the  graphic  narrator  of  a  scene  which,  as 
related,  exalts  them  as  the  boldest  of  patriots,  while  the  natu¬ 
rally  anxious  and  agitated  sovereign  is  made  to  act  a  most 
puerile,  not  to  say  contemptible  figure,  it  is  an  example  which 
— at  any  rate,  so  far  as  good  taste  is  concerned  —  would 
perhaps,  in  future,  be  more  honoured  by  avoidance  than 
imitation.  We  think  it  at  least  more  than  possible  that  our 
unsuspecting  sailor  king  might  have  considered  that  it  was,  of 
all  others,  an  occasion,  if  not  for  entire  political  secresy,  yet  for 
so  much  of  kindly  confidence  as  would  protect  the  sanctuary  of 
his  personal  dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  good-humoured  monarch  himself,  conscious  that  he 
had  been  rightly  advised,  and  had  only  done  his  duty  to  the 
country,  may  have  given,  and  that  not  confidentially,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scene  such  as  that  which  so  gi*aphically  appears  m 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  pages.  But  in  such  a  case,  and  if  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  aware  of  it,  w  ould  it  not  have  been  satisfactory  if  he  had 
so  informed  the  public  ?  We  are  satisfied  tliat  Mr.  Roebuck 
would  not  publish  anything  which  he  was  not,  in  honour,  at  full 
liberty  to  disclose ;  but  w^e  could  not,  with  our  feelings  on  the 
subject,  pass  it  over  without  at  least  this  notice. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Roebuck  is,  upon  the  whole,  candid 
and  impartial.  Our  readers,  however,  will  not  be  surprised, 
though  for  his  sake,  as  a  rising  public  man,  they  may  regret, 
tliat  the  exception  to  this  remark — however  unconscious  Mr. 
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Roebuck  may  be  of  it — is  to  be  found,  throughout  the  work, 
in  his  observations  with  regard  to  the  dissenters.  In  his  first 
volume — which,  speaking  of  it  generally,  is  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  history  of  the  country  from  1815  to  the  advent 
of  the  reform  ministry — he  has  occasion  to  describe  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  in  1828.  In  alluding  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Test  laws,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  expressing  an  opinion  that 
tlie  dissenters  were  inconsistent  and  impolitic  in  consenting, 
from  whatever  motives,  to  the  principle  of  any  such  legislation, 
but  any  reader  of  the  work  who  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
w'ith  the  subject  would  bo  led  to  suppose  that  they  were 
actuated,  principally,  by  their  mere  zeal  as  violent  anti-papist 
religionists. 

He  speaks  of  William  III.  as  being  ‘  unable  to  relieve  the 
protestant  dissenters  from  the  disabilities  which  their  own  zeal 
and  intolerance  had  created.’  That  they  did,  in  their  writings 
and  otherwise,  express  themselves  with  warmth  and  seriousness 
on  the  great  religious  difl’erences  between  them  and  the  papists, 
is  of  course  admitted  by  us ;  but  w’e  .think  it  would  have  been 
more  ingenuous  in  Mr.  Roebuck,  if  he  had  not  kept  so  much  out 
of  sight — as  he  seems  to  us  to  have  done — the  fact  that  the 
greatest  patriots  and  statesmen  considered  that  there  w^as 
just  occasion  to  attribute  to  the  royal  and  papist  party  designs 
utterly  subversive  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country.  We  do 
not  say  that,  as  a  historian,  he  entirely  ignores  this  well-known 
fact ;  but  so  far  as  the  dissenters  are  concerned,  the  impression 
which  Mr.  Roebuck  gives  is,  that  they  were  mainly  influenced 
by  the  most  unreasoning  religious  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  noble  history — following,  in  this  respect, 
our  best  and  most  constitutional  writers,  as  Fox,  Mackintosh, 
and  Lord  John  Russell — not  only  gives  the  dissenters  credit  for 
a  better  motive  than  that  of  a  blind  intolerance,  but  honourably 
exalts  them,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  as  the  sincere,  disinterested, 
and  ardent  lovers  of  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Roebuck  is,  we  think,  equally  mistaken  when  he  says, 
in  alluding  to  the  Test  Acts,  ‘  the  grievance  suffered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  acts  was  not  certainly  of  great  moment,  being 
rather  in  the  form  than  the  substance.’  llie  hopelessness  of 
success  in  any  attempts  at  repeal  during  the  war  and  the 
existence  of  the  sort  of  government  which  the  prevailing  policy 
kept  in  power,  no  doubt  induced  the  dissenters  to  remain  in 
comparative  rest  on  this  subject,  and  that  to  an  extent  which 
might  have  seemed  almost  like  acquiescence.  They  may  have 
been — as  we  now  think  tliey  were — mistaken  in  pursuing  so 
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timid  a  policy.  But  it  is  not  correct  that  the  grievance  was  not 
a  real  one  ;  for,  although  a  few  dissenters  did  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Indemnity  Acts — and  others,  we  fear,  consented 
to  the  revolting  practice  of  qualifying  by  taking  the  sacrament 
— yet  more  were  excluded  from  corporate  oflices  and  the 
honours  of  magistracy  by  their  unwillingness  either  to  dese¬ 
crate  so  sacred  an  ordinance,  or  to  accept  the  questionable 
privilege  of  indemnity  for  not  performing  a  religious  ceremony 
which  it  w  as  a  degradation,  even  to  a  churchman,  to  submit  to  as 
a  qualification  for  civil  oflicc.  Still  more  in  error  is  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck,  when  he  represents  the  dissenters,  on  their  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  as  being  ‘  obliged,’  ‘  in  consistency,’ 
to  use  arguments  which  would  necessarily  also  include  the 
Roman-catholics ;  thus  plainly  implying  that  they  were  insin¬ 
cere  in  their  professions  of  a  desire  that  their  Roman-catholic 
fellow-subjects  should  also  be  freed  from  cruel  and  unjust 
civil  disabilities  on  account  of  their  religion.  We  venture  to 
say  that  this  is  a  most  unmerited  charge,  if  it  be  intended 
to  apply  to  the  ‘  dissenting  body,’  as  tliat  phrase  has  been 
understood  by  our  best  historians  and  most  intelligent  politi¬ 
cians.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  we  believe,  never  used 
such  arguments  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Laws  as  ren¬ 
dered  their  course  on  Catholic  emancipation  inconsistent ;  but 
Mr.  Roebuck  must  be  too  well-informed  not  to  know  that,  in 
the  political  world,  the  members  of  that  body  generally  have 
been  considered  rather  as  wild  and  irregular  parasitics  clinging, 
outside,  to  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  church,  than  as  avowed 
dissenters  on  principle,  especially  when  the  latter  are,  in  any 
sense,  spoken  of  as  a  political  party. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  in  a  note,  seems  to  be  glad  to  refer — as  if  in 
confirmation  of  the  justness  of  the  general  tone  of  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  dissenters — to  their  supposed  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  recent  papal  aggression.  We  have  not  now  space 
to  refute — as  might  easily  be  done — Mr.  Roebuck’s  mistaken 
and  unworthy  imputations  on  the  motives  and  spirit  of  the 
dissenters  to  whom  he  refers.  Although  w’e  admit  that  the 
body  was  divided  in  opinion — as  it  was,  also,  in  the  time  of 
James  II. — yet  giving,  as  we  cheerfully  do,  full  credit  to  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  policy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  we  will 
nevertheless  ventui’e  to  assert  of  those  who  took  a  contrary, 
view  of  the  subject,  that  the  future  historian  will,  with  truth 
and  justice,  describe  them  as  men  thoroughly  enlightened  and' 
sincere  as  friends  to  religious  liberty,  as  regards  even  the 
Roman-catholics  themselves,  while  they  were  far  better  ac- 
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quaiuted,  than  Mr.  Roebuck  and  tliose  who  concurred  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  with  the  real  merits  of  the  question  as  being 
one  of  national  independence,  as  against  an  usurpatory  foreign 
temporal  power,  encroaching  under  the  poor  disguise  of  univer¬ 
sal  spiritual  dominion. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  Mr.  Roebuck’s  history,  even  with 
all  its  faults,  to  an  immediate  and  careful  perusal,  as  it  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  which,  if  well  learnt  and 
laid  to  hearty  may  be  alike  beneficial  to  monarch,  peers,  and 
people. 
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Biblical  Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  EpiatJes  to  the  Philippians,  to  Titus, 
and  the  First  to  Timothy ;  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  Ohhausen. 
By  August  Wiesinger.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Fulton,  A.M.,  Garvald.  8vo.  Edinburgh;  Clark. 

Olsuausen,  like  many  a  good  man,  died  in  the  midst  of  a  useful  and 
laborious  enterprise.  But  liappily  he  had  accomplished  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  literary  work  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  when 
his  Master  summoned  him  to  rest.  We  regret,  how^ever,  that  he  did 
not  live  to  give  us  a  commcntaiy  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — the 
only  book  of  special  importance  which  he  has  left  unexpounded.  Of  lus 
merits  as  a  commentator  on  the  New"  Testament,  we  shall  take  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  large.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  the  meantime, 
that  the  characteristic  value  of  Olshausen  consists  more  in  his  genial 
appreciation  of  the  spirit,  than  in  his  formal  elucidation  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture ;  and  that  his  best  efforts  arc  directed  rather  to  certain  salient 
points  and  principles  on  which  he  delights  to  expatiate,,  than  to  the 
grammatical  survey  and  analysis  of  continuous  words  and  verses.  Such 
a  plan  has  its  serious  defects;  yet  it  is  surely  better  far  than  the  dead 
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rationalistic  minuteness  which  so  long  withered  and  blighted  German 
exegesis. 

The  four  German  volumes  of  Olshausen  comprise  commentaries  on  the 
Gospels,  and  Acts,  and  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Eomaus,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  He  also  left  behind 
him,  ill  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  press,  the  ‘  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,’  and  the  laboured  vindieation  of  the  pastoral  epistles 
which  appear  in  the  volume  before  us.  llis  friends  Wiesinger  and  Ebrard 
have  continued  the  labours  of  their  master  and  friend.  They  have  success¬ 
fully  imitated  the  form  of  his  critical  labours,  and  to  a  large  extent  they 
also  manifest  his  spirit.  Yet  we  think  we  miss  in  the  continuation  the 
delicate  shading,  the  keen  sympathy,  the  ripe  spirituality,  and  the  semi¬ 
mystic  conceptions  wluch  give  charm  and  character  to  the  original  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  translation,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it,  is  marked  by  general 
accuracy  and  care ;  and  is  to  the  full  as  readable  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
But  we  have  one  complaint,  and  we  have  made  the  same  complaint  before ; 
there  are  numerous  errors  of  spelling  which  disfigure  its  pages.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  foreign  words,  and  expressly  to  the  printing  of  the  Greek. 
The  Dundee  press  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  classical  in  its  habits, 
but  the  sheets  might  have  been  better  corrected.  Mr.  Clark  should  take 
care  of  it,  for  surely  there  is  a  press  at  hand  in  Edinburgh  itself.  We 
were  annoyed  with  these  blunders,  as  we  happened  to  turn  up  some  pages 
accidentally  for  the  purjiose  of  testing  the  translation.  Thus  we  found 
two  Greek  misprints  on  page  12,  another  couple  on  page  120,  and  similar 
blunders  ou  pp.  77,  263,  398,  480,  518.  The  only  Hebrew  phrases 
which  met  om*  eye  are  also  misprinted,  pp.  137,  296.  On  pages  150,  152, 
occur  two  (iermaii  misspellings,  and  we  noticed  also  two  or  three  Latin 
ones,  which  we  did  not  take  time  to  mark.  Such  inaccuracies  are  sad 
blemishes  in  a  volume  of  such  style  and  pretension  as  one  belonging  to 
Clark’s  Foreign  Theological  Library. 


A  New  Gazetteer  ;  or^  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands  and 
Narrow  Seas;  comprising  Concise  Descriptions  of  sixty  thousand  Places^ 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note,  founded  upon  the  best 
Authorities.  With  a  Ihference  under  every  Name  to  the  Sheet  of  the 
Ordnance  Suney,  as  far  as  completed ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View  of  the  Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  a  short  Chrono-^ 
logy,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain  Results  of  the  Census  of  1851.  By 
Jjunes  A.  Sharp.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  class  to  which  these  volumes  belong  constitute  the  most  useful 
books  of  reference  which  a  library  can  contain.  They  bring  together  a 
vast  range  of  information  scattered  through  many  volumes,  both  private 
and  public.  At  an  immense  cost  of  time  and  iabor,  they  present  the 
results  of  extensive  research,  within  narrow  bmits,  and  at  a  n^asonable 
TOst.  Such  works  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  much  favor;  and  when  pre¬ 
pared  with  becoming  diligence,  and  with  due  regard  to  accuracy,  they 
answer  a  most  important  end,  and  should  secure  a  place  on  the  shelves  of 
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every  intelligent  man.  Their  value  cannot  well  be  estimated  too  highly  ; 
and  as  their  qualities  are  the  reverse  of  what  are  showy  and  popular,  they 
ought  to  receive  prompt  and  generous  support  from  those  who  are  in  "a 
condition  to  require  their  aid  or  to  appreciate  *  their  worth.  The  present 
‘  Gazetteer*  is  the  result  of  five  years*  diligent  labor,  and  is  constructed  on 
the  simple  plan  ‘  of  bringing  together  as  many  articles  as  possible,  under 
distinct  heads,  for  purposes  of  reference.*  It  contains,  in  one  general 
alphabet,  sixty  thousand  names,  and  furnishes  respecting  each  a  variety 
of  information  always  useful  and  sometimes  curious.  By  the  use  of  ‘  a 
plain  style,  a  simple  method  of  abbreviation,  and  other  arrangements,  this 
Gazetteer  will  be  found  to  comprise,  in  a  clear  and  legible  type,  more  sub¬ 
stantial  information,  collected  from  original  sources,  and  put  into  a  con¬ 
venient  form,  than  the  bulkiest  of  its  class.*  It  includes  the  names  of  all 
the  cities,  towns,  villages,  S:c.,  which  appear  in  the  census  returns  of 
1821,  31,  and  41  ;  together  with  those  mentioned  by  general  writers, 
such  as  Lewis,  Chambers,  and  Hall,  as  w’ell  as  those  in  the  guide¬ 
books  to  Derbyshire,  the  Lakes,  and  other  localities.  No  pains  have 
been  spared  to  render  ‘  The  British  Gazetteer*  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
jiossible.  Mr.  Sharp  has  availed  himself  of  every  means  of  information 
within  his  reach.  Nothing  has  been  too  trifling,  and  nothing  too  bulky 
for  his  scrutinizing  glance.  The  ‘  Traveller’s  Pocket  Companion,’  and  the 
‘  Folio  Blue-book,*  have  been  alike  consulted,  and  their  several  con¬ 
tributions,  worked  into  continuous  narrative,  have  been  judiciously 
arranged  for  purposes  of  reference.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  w’ork,  it  appears  to  be  distinguished  by  accuracy  and  fulness. 
The  style  in  w  Inch  it  is  wTitten  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  mode  of  refer¬ 
ence  adopted  such  as  may  be  readily  understood  and  applied.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  closing  words  of  Mr.  Sharp’s 
preface,  who  modestly  prefers  a  request  to  which  w  e  hope  many  of  his 
readers  w  ill  respond.  ‘  This  Gazetteer,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  is  not  offered  as  an 
experiment  merely,  but  rather  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  well-considered 
attempt  to  provide  a  work  of  reference  of  permanent  usefulness, — supe¬ 
rior,  as  I  believe,  to  its  predecessors,  yet  only  to  be  perfected  by  frequent 
revisions,  aided  by  the  kindness  of  tliose  w’ho  consult  it,  and  w  ho  may  be 
willing  to  communicate  through  the  publishers  whatever  they  notice  to  bo 
defective  or  erroneous.* 


A  History  of  Magic,  intchcraft,  and  Animal  Magnetimn.  By  J.  C- 
Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘  Iris  llevelata.*  In  two  volumes.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes  are  w’ell  worth  reading,  in  so  far  as  they  embody  a  wide 
range  of  historical  research  in  connexion  with  obscure  yet  tempting  sub¬ 
jects.  But  they  are  more  than  their  title  page  professes.  They  are 
pervaded  by  a  theoiT  whieh  is  curious  and  interesting,  as  explaining 
the  attested  facts  which  have  been  ascribed  to  juggler}',  or  to  preter¬ 
natural  agencies  by  a  natural  law’.  Like  all  theorists,  the  author  will 
appear  to  many  readers  to  see  more  in  certain  facts  than  they  really 
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contain,  anti  on  such  readers  he  might  retort  by  replying,  that  they  have 
their  theory  as  well  as  he,  and  that  less  than  the  truth  is  as  imputable  to 
them  as  more  than  the  truth  to  him.  AVc  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
whole  class  of  inquiries  conducted  with  candour  and  seriousness.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  appears  to  us  to  be  an  honest  advocate  for  what  he  holds  to 
be  scientific  truth,  and  his  views  and  arguments  are  such  as  to  claim 
examination.  Our  principal  ditficulty  in  the  question  relates  not  to  the 
existence  of  a  power  analogous  in  some  respects  to  magnetism,  but  to  tlie* 
extent  in  which  it  exists.  We  remember  some  years  ago  reiiding  a  report 
of  a  commission  of  scientific  men  on  this  subject  in  Paris.  So  far  as  we 
can  rccal  it  to  our  minds,  it  disposed  of  a  large  number  of  cases  under  the 
liead  of  ‘  Trickery,*  while  the  remainder  were  divided  into  cases  of  excited 
imagination,  diseased  organism,  and  vuaccountahle  phenomena.  The 
author  of  these  volumes  offers  a  solution  for  all  the  latter  class  of  examples; 
and  he  considers  animal  magnetism  as  one  of  the  oldest  pliases  of  human 
nature.  While  w  e  by  no  means  profess  ourselves  convinced  that  his  theory 
is  satisfactory,  w’e  certainly  agree  with  those  who  think  that  it  is  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  courteous  consideration  as  the  opinions  on  this  subject  of 
those  w  ho  reject  it.  The  references  made  to  the  scriptures  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  infelicitous,  though  the  author  takes  special  pains  to  vindicate 
their  divine  authority,  and  the  reality  of  our  Saviour’s  miraeles.  This 
mode  of  dealing  wdth  the  demonology  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  with 
which  w’c  arc  familiar  in  the  departments  of  biblical  interpretation  and  of 
theological  controversy,  and  wdiich,  on  those  grounds  wdiich  are  held  in 
common  by  Christians,  our  judgment  decidedly  rejects.  Jf^e  sec  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  obtruding  psychological  opinions  of  this  kind,  and  w'e  regret  their 
occurrence  in  these  volumes  as  likely  to  obstruct  the  path  of  truth.  Wc 
may  ge  ntly  intimate,  moreover,  that  we  must  have  a  much  larger  body  of 
j^roof  than  wc  find  in  these  volumes  before  w'c  can  agree  in  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  lead.  The  limits  of  credulity  arc  not  very  definable.  Those 
who  are  nearest  to  the  separating  line  arc  often  the  most  dogmatic  and  dis¬ 
putatious.  We  observe  that  ^Ir.  Colquhoun  is  earnestly  opposed  to  mate¬ 
rialism,  and  deeply  laments  the  alliance  of  magnetism  with  phrenology.  He  is 
somewhat  severe  in  the  strain  of  his  remarks  on  those  who  differ  from 
him,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  is  most  sensitive  when  his  favourite 
theory  is  impugned.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  truly  scientific  treatment 
of  the  wdiole  (piestion  of  animal  magnetism,  embodying  all  the  facts,  sift¬ 
ing  all  the  evidence,  and  calmly  comparing  all  the  theories.  We  presume, 
from  the  very  large  number  of  works  which  w’e  have  ourselves  read  from 
time  to  time  on  the  subject,  that  the  materials  arc  not  wanting.  JVrhaps 
the  enlightened  and  philosophic  mind,  which  w’^ould  use  them  in  a  strictly 
scientific  spirit,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  has  not  yet  arisen.  There 
are  many  coming  men  expected.  This  is  one  of  them.  When  he  comes, 
his  work  will  prove  him  to  be  the  Newton  of  Vsycholog)'.  These  volumes 
do  not  come  up  to  our  wishes  in  this  respect ;  but  they  will  be  read  witli 
interest  by  those  who  arc  in  search  of  information,  while  they  obviate  not 
a  few  of  the  most  general  and  the  most  ready  objections  to  ‘Animal 
Magnetism.* 
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The  Analytical  Greek  Lexicon ,  consisthiy  of  an  Alphabetical  arrangement 
of  every  occurring  inflexion  of  every  word  contained  in  the  Greek  Keto 
Testament  Scriptures,  with  a  Gravmatical  Analysis  of  each  It'ord,  and 
Lexicographical  Illustrations  of  the  Meanings,  A  complete  series  of 
Paradigms,  with  Grmnmatical  Bemarks  and  Explanations.  London : 
Bngster  and  Sons.  1852. 

Tins  admirably  arranged  and  elegantly  printed  volume  entitles  the  ])ub- 
Ushers  to  additional  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  have  long 
enjoyed  manifold  benefits  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  department  of  lUblieal 
learning.  Together  with  ‘  the  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexieon,* 
it  forms  a  complete  apparatus  of  BibUcal  study.  To  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  Greek  scholar  it  will  be  of  great  use,  but  it  is  designed  to  assist 
in  cases  w  here  assistance  is  a  kindly  and  really  beneficial  service, — such 
assistance,  in  fact,  as  is  claimed  by  those  peculiar  circiunstances  where 
time  and  labour  need  to  be  husbanded  and  where  ordinary  advantages  are 
wanting ; — where  it  would  not  impair  but  cheer  a  true  si)irit  of  self-reli¬ 
ance,  and  call  forth  rather  than  enfeeble  habits  of  industry  and  enter- 
prize.  The  table  of  paradigms  of  Greek  declensions  and  conjugations 
with  explanatory  grammatical  remarks  is  sufficiently  clear  and  ample  for 
the  purpose  intended,  and  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  Le  xicon. 
The  Lexicon  itself  not  only  exliibits  the  meanings  of  words  jiroperly 
classified,  with  the  appropriate  references,  but,  by  an  exact  analysis  of 
all  the  inflexions  in  w  hich  a  word  occurs,  enables  the  reader,  with  the 
help  of  the  paradigms,  to  translate  the  entire  New’  Testament.  We  could 
not  do  justice  to  our  sense  of  the  value  of  this  work,  without  charac¬ 
terizing  it  as  a  peculiar  treasure  to  cverj’  reader  of  the  New’  Testament  in 
the  original  language.  If  there  be  anything  more  than  another  that 
relieves  our  apprehensions  amid  the  dangerous  speculations  of  the  age, 
it  is  the  hope  that  the  sacred  documents  of  the  Christian  faith  will  be 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  men  will  reverently  and  thought¬ 
fully  draw’  from  these  fountains  the  truths  which  God  has  taught  for 
the  salvation  of  the  w  orld.  AVhilc  scholarship  of  every  kind  is  pressed  into 
the  service  of  every  art  and  science,  and  the  investigation  of  original 
authorities  is  practised  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  times  recently  gone  by, 
we  know’  not  of  any  work  more  noble,  or  more  sure  of  the  grandest  re¬ 
sults,  than  this  able  endeavour  to  promote  an  independent  knowledge  of 
those  Writings  which  constitute  the  final  authority  on  the  innumerable 
questions  that  abound  in  the  field  of  theological  inquiry.  While  wc  are 
contending  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  these  matters,  it  is  more 
than  ever  incumbent  on  us  to  provide  ourselves  with  the  best  means  ot 
using  that  judgment  wisely  and  safely.  In  this  respect,  the  volume  which 
wc  here  commend  is  invaluable. 


Something  Xew  from  the  Story  Garden.  Brought  by  Sister,  for  Ida, 
Agnes,  aud  Ernie.  Loudon  :  Grooinbridgc  and  Sons. 

A  LITTLE  book  that  answers  w’ell  to  its  title,  and  is,  moreover,  admirably 
suited  to  instnict  young  readers.  The  conception  is  ingenious,  the  style 
lucid  and  sprightly,  and  the  general  tendency  eminently  good. 
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The  Two  Families.  An  Episode  in  the  History  of  Chapelton.  By  the 
Author  of  *  llosc  Douglas.*  Two  Tolumes,  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

Tue  readers  of  ‘  Rose  Douglas*  will  be  prepared  to  welcome  these  volumes, 
some  of  the  scenes  of  which  evince  considerable  skill  and  are  full  of  quiet 
power.  The  tale  relates  to  the  fortune  of  two  families  which  tu*e  strongly 
contrasted,  and  brings  out  in  striking  prominence  the  op|X)site  principles  of 
seltishness  and  generosity,  the  predominance  of  worldly  passions  and  of 
religious  faith  and  truthfulness.  The  early  intimacy  of  Ben  Wilson  and 
his  cousin  Maiy  is  nan*atcd  with  much  skill,  while  the  widowed  sorrows 
of  the  latter,  her  maternal  tenderness  and  wisdom,  the  beauty  and  moral 
loveliness  of  her  only  child,  Lily,  the  strong,  though  for  a  time  unavowed, 
attachment  of  Ronald  Maclean  to  the  Lily  of  Glenearn,  the  thunder  storm 
amid  the  mountains,  the  heroism  of  the  shepherd,  and  his  ultimate  union 
with  the  object  of  his  alFcctions,  deeply  interest  the  reader.  On  such 
topics  the  author  is  more  at  home  than  on  some  others,  and  his  success  is 
proportionably  great.  He  writes  with  ease  and  finds  his  way  without  clfort 
to  the  heart.  Everything  is  natural.  There  is  no  ellbrt,  no  straining  after 
effect.  The  picture  is  put  before  us  in  simple  and  somewhat  subdued 
colors,  but  we  instantly  recognise  the  likeness.  Not  only  is  the  general 
outline  correct,  but  the  filling  up  is  marked  by  discrimination  and  judgment. 

The  case  is  different  with  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  betokens  the  author’s  forte.  There  is  a  want  of  propriety  and  na¬ 
ture  in  some  scenes,  and  an  exaggeration  and  stiffness  in  others,  which 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  better  portions  of  the  work.  The  conversation 
of  Ben  Wilson  wdth  his  aunt  on  his  return  to  Chapelton,  his  professed 
love  for  ^lary  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  the  facility  with  which  he 
acquiesces  in  the  fact  of  her  marriage,  his  own  speedy  union  w  ith  Miss 
Merrilees,  the  training,  marriage,  and  early  death  of  his  daughter,  and  tlie 
character  and  brutality  of  the  Chamberlyns  of  Arden,  arc  specimens  of 
this  class.  As  a  whole,  ‘The  Two  Families’  has  considerable  merit,  of 
the  quiet  rather  than  of  the  exciting  order.  Its  sentiments  are  emi¬ 
nently  pure.  A  calm,  religious  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  work, — not 
ohtnisively,  not  in  the  way  of  giving  offence  by  frowning  on  the  hilarity 
of  life,  but  as  an  element  of  peace,  an  angel  from  a  better  world. 


L — Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary y  Thibet y  and  China.  A  Condensed  Transla¬ 
tion,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  Farts  14-  and  15. 

H. — Memoirs  of  the  late  Thomas  Holcrofty  written  by  Himself;  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  time  of  his  Death y  from  his  Diary y  NoteSy  and  other  Papers, 
Loudon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Ihe  ‘Traveller’s  Library’  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  of  its  com¬ 
petitors.  The  Macaulay  Reprints  arc  very  deservedly  popular,  and  must 
have  had  a  large  circulation,  while  the  other  works  included  in  the  scries 
do  much  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  selector,  and  have  contributed  both 
to  the  variety  and  to  the  w  orth  of  the  collection.  The  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  works  now'  before  us.  They  arc  totally  diff  erent  from  each  other,  and 
some  readers  wdio  arc  interested  in  the  one,  may  possibly  turn  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  from  the  other.  Each,  how'ever,  is  good  of  its  class,  and  is  appropriate 
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to  the  scries  in  which  it  appears.  ‘  Hue’s  Travels*  has  been  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  in  order  to  brinj^  it  within  the  reqidred  dimensions,  but  this  delicate 
process  has  been  executed  with  jud^ent,  those  parts  only  having  been 
omitted  on  which  prior  inforraatiou  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  English  reader.  Of  this  nature  are  details  respecting  Buddhism,  a 
general  survey  of  the  Tartar  nation,  and  the  author’s  narrative  of  his 
return  journey  from  the  capital  of  Thibet.  The  single-mindedness  of  M. 
Hue,  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  w  ork,  and  his  credubty  sometimes  in¬ 
duces  a  smile  ;  but  ‘  the  charms  of  his  picturesciue  narrative  of  personal 
adventure  in  remote  regions  w’here  scarcely  a  European  foot  has  ever  trod, 
have  been  already  too  widely  appreciated  to  need  any  remark.’ 

‘Holcroft’s  Memoirs,’  is  a  work  of  a  totiJly  different  character.  It  was 
first  published  in  IS  10,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  first  book  is 
autobiographical  and  brings  down  the  narrative  to  Holcroft’s  fifteenth 
year.  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  w’as  written,  it  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  pow  er  of  intellect  in  controlling  bodily  weak¬ 
ness  and  agony.  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  and  bears  the  strong  impress  of  his  original  and  active  mind.  The 
difficulties  mastered  by  Thomas  Holcroft  strikingly  exemplify  the  power 
of  genius  to  surmount  formidable  obstructions.  ‘Cradled  in  poverty, 
with  no  educcation  save  what  he  could  pick  up  for  himself,  amid  incessant 
struggles  for  a  bare  existence,  by  turns  a  pedlar,  a  stable  boy,  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  a  strolling  player — he  yet  contrived  to  surmount  the  most  un¬ 
toward  circumstances,  and  at  last  took  his  place  among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  writers  of  his  age  as  a  novelist,  a  dramatist,  and  a  translator.’ 
Each  of  the  works  consists  of  two  parts,  at  one  shilling  a  part,  or  may 
be  had  in  ne;it  binding  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  n  volume. 


CldHsical  Selections  froni  British  Prose  Writers ;  chiefly  illustratite  of 
the  principles  of  Intellectual^  Civile  and  Religiom  Liberty ;  of  Peace^ 
Philanthropy^  and  Social  Advancement.  London  :  Albert  Cockshaw’. 

We  cannot  sj)cak  too  highly  of  this  volume.  It  is  the  best  of  its  class 
which  has  ever  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  realizes  more  fullv  than  auv 
other,  our  notion  of  what  such  a  publication  shoidd  be.  The  literary 
selections  found  in  our  schools  exhibit,  as  the  editor  remarks,  ‘  some  car¬ 
dinal  faults  and  important  deficiencies,’  and  have  been  found  in  many  cases 
to  pervert  the  sentiments  and  mislead  the  judgments  of  their  youthful 
readers.  We  have  long  felt  this  evil  and  desired  to  sec  it  torrected,  and 
are  now  glad  to  introduce  a  volume  which  goes  far  to  compass  such  an 
end.  To  p^jison  the  fountain,  and  then  to  expect  pure  water  to  ia^ue 
thence,  would  be  as  reasonable  as  the  course  hitherto  pursued  in  the  training 
of  youth.  Tlur  literature  sj)ecially  })repared  for  them  has  been  meagre 
and  noxious — very  inferior,  even  in  a  literaiy  point  of  view ,  and  open  to 
yet  graver  exceptions  on  the  ground  of  crudeness,  inaccuracy  of  views, 
and  most  untruthful  and  deleterious  sentiments.  The  small  volume  b«*- 
fore  us  aims  to  produce  an  entirely  opposite  effect.  ‘  Its  design  is  to 
bring  before  the  minds  of  the  young  the  highest  literature  of  our  countiy 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason,  of  virtue,  jdiilanthropy  and 
religion.  It  has  been  compiled  with  the  hojte  of  attaching  them  to 
those  principles,  which  every  good  a!ul  wise  parent  would  desire  that  his 
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children  should  imbibe  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  those  writers,  whose  works  may  constitute  the  staple  intellectual  and 
moral  aliment  of  their  future  life.*  This  noble  end  has  been  worthily 
purstied,  and  the  result  is  a  collection  of  passages  which  stands  unrivalled 
in  our  language;  which  the  aged  may  peruse  with  advantage,  and 
from  which  the  young  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  improvement  and  plea¬ 
sure.  The  editor  had  gleaned  from  a  vast  held,  and  with  few  exceptions 
has  exercised  sound  discretion,  lie  has  wisely  disregarded  all  party 
and  sectional  divisions,  as  will  be  apparent  from  his  having  selected, 
amongst  others,  from  the  writings  of  Kobert  Hall,  Chalmers,  John 
Foster,  Curran,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  Milton,  Sydney  Smith,  Sheridan, 
South,  Burke,  llallam.  Fox,  Mackintosh,  Addison,  Johnson,  Southey, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Paley.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the 
volume  to  parents  and  teachei-s.  It  sets  all  comparison  with  similar  pub¬ 
lications  at  defiance,  and  will  be  found  an  invaluable  auxiliarj^  in  the 
wise  and  virtuous  training  of  the  vouthful  mind. 

4 

The  Portrait  Gallery  of  Bhtinyuished  Poets,  Philosophers,  Statesmen, 
Divines,  t^c.  ^'c.  With  Biographies.  Originally  Published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Parts  I.  II.  and 
HI.  London:  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  first  issue  of  these  portraits. 
They  were  welcomed  by  a  large  class,  and  contributed  greatly  to  form  and 
improve  in  the  public  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The  cost  at  which  they 
were  produced  was  much  below  the  ordinary’  charge,  while  their  execution 
sustained  honorable  comparison  with  the  most  finished  engravings.  The 
property  of  the  work  having  now  passed  into  other  hands,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  commence  a  new  issue,  at  a  reduced  price,  and  we  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  apprising  our  readers  of  the  fact.  The  steel  en¬ 
gravings,  on  which  no  expense  was  originally  spared,  *  are  found  capable  of 
giving  olf  a  much  larger  number  of  impressions  than  has  yet  been  contem¬ 
plated,’  while  the  literary  portion  of  the  undertaking  requires  but  very 
slight  revision.  The  biographies  are  to  be  arranged  chronologically ; 
seven  portraits  are  to  be  included  in  each  monthly  part,  of  which  there 
are  to  be  twenty-four.  The  work  is  published  at  half-a-crown  a  part,  and 
the  whole,  therefore,  may  be  obtained  for  three  pounds,  while  the  original 
cost  was  seven  guineas.  _ 

TJte  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe ;  constituting  a  Complete 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Noncay,  and  Ireland, 
icitk  copious  specimens  of  the  most  celebrated  Histories,  Romances, 
Popular  Dyends  and  Tales,  Old  Chivalrous  Ballads,  Tragic  and  Comic 
Dramas,  National  and  Favourite  Songs,  Novels  and  Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  the  Present  Day.  By  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  In  two  volumes. 
London;  Colburn  and  Co.  1852. 
now  give  a  brief  but  cordial  welcome  to  these  delightful  specimens 
of  Northern  Literature,  intending,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  enter 
fully  into  their  various  merits.  We  have  long  wished  for  a  work  of  this 
description,  and  the  slight  reading  of  it  for  which  time  has  been  allowed, 
promises  a  rich  intellectual  repast. 

N.  s. — VOL.  HI. 
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The  Eye  of  the  Nation  has  been  fixed,  during  the  past 
MONTH,  ON  THE  Derby  ADMINISTRATION. — Neither  rcspcct  nor  attach¬ 
ment  has  had  to  do  with  this.  The  personnel  of  the  government  is  regarded 
with  amazement  and  something  like  contempt,  while  the  policy  to  which 
its  members  are  shut  up,  is  viewed  with  the  strongest  reprobation,  and  has 
given  rise  to  precautionary  mciisures  that  betoken  the  worth  of  the  boon 
possessed,  and  the  fierce  struggle  by  which  alone  it  can  be  wrested  from 
the  j)cople.  Thoughtful  men  of  all  parties  have  felt  that  a  crisis  has 
arisen.  It  has  long  been  foreseen,  but  its  occurrence  was  not  anticipated 
just  yet.  The  feebleness  of  the  whig  ministry,  the  growing  narrowness  of 
its  basis,  its  manifest  disinclination  to  incorporate  elements  of  a  broader 
and  more  popular  caste,  its  reliance  on  conservative  support  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  reform  tendencies  of  the  more  liberal  section  of  its  own 
supporters,  together  with  its  obvious  mistrust  of  the  people,  and  its  ill- 
coneealed  sympathy  with  the  earlier  movements  of  the  French  president, 
gave  unmistakeable  warning  of  the  change  which  impended,  while  the 
increasing  boldness  of  the  ‘  country  party*  betokened  their  readiness  to 
take  the  posts  which  were  declined  last  year.  The  more  timid  of  all 
parties  would  gladly  have  postponed  the  crisis,  but  the  bold,  the  sanguine, 
and  the  ambitious,  were  concerned  to  precipitate  measures  in  order  to 
])08scs3  themselves  of  the  treasury  benches.  They  have  succeeded  for 
a  moment,  and  the  first  effect  of  their  triumph  has  been  to  break  up 
the  quietude  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  induce  one  universal  feel¬ 
ing  of  solicitude  and  indignation.  No  sneh  emotion  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  mere  exclusion  of  the  whigs.  If  Lord  John  and  his  associates 
imagine  otherwise,  they  are  grossly  mistaken.  Fight  or  wrong,  wise  or 
foolish,  the  people  have  long  been  wearied  of  the  Kussell  Cabinet ;  nor 
is  it  difticult  to  account  for  their  being  so.  Had  its  overthrow,  there¬ 
fore,  been  followed  by  a  government  from  whieh  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions  of  reform  could  have  been  entertained,  the  nation  would  have 
aecpiiesced  iu  the  change.  Nay,  so  complwtely  was  its  patience  worn  out, 
so  frequently  had  its  hopes  been  disappointed,  that  the  public  would 
cheerfully  have  foregone  some  advantages  in  order  to  possess  an  admi¬ 
nistration  in  whose  strength  of  purpose,  and  honest  sympathy  with 
the  popular  mind,  reliance  could  be  placed.  Ministerial  power,  however, 
has  changed  hands.  The  whigs  have  quitted  Downing  Street,  and  that 
section  of  torics  which  represents,  in  the  most  unmitigated  form,  the 
creed  of  a  bvgone  dav,  has  taken  their  place.  On  this  state  of  things 
wo  have  much  to  remark,  whieh  in  fitting  time  and  place  wc  shall 
offer.  At  present  w’e  have  space  to  notice  one  point  only,  prior  to  our 
attempting  the  narrative  proper  to  this  place.  \Vc  know  not  that  we  can 
do  this  better  than  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Osborne  on  the  Hlth  instant, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  open,  honest  speaking  of  the  member  for 
Middlesex  more  generally  adopted  in  our  parliamentary  discussions.  It 
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would  seem,  from  the  practice  of  honorable  members,  that  there  is  some- 
thino;  in  the  air  of  St.  Stephens  which  indisposes  to  the  use  of  plain  good 
English. 

‘He  was  one  of  those,*  said  Mr.  Osborne,  ‘who  dissented  from  the 
course  recently  taken  by  the  noble  lord  (Russell)  when  he  threw  up 
the  government  of  the  country ;  and  he  dissented  also  from  the  course 
which  he  had  afterwards  taken,  for  he  thought  it  unbecoming  in  him  to 
put  the  name  of  Lord  Derby  before  the  Queen  when  there  were  so  many 
noble  lords  in  another  place,  and  so  many  gentlemen  in  that  house,  who 
could  have  obtained  the  support  of  the  libend  party,  both  there  and 
throughout  the  country.  He  therefore  dissented  from  the  noble  lord’s 
policy,  in  placing  the  powerful  but  dangerous  party  opposite  on  the  benclies 
which  they  now  occupied.  The  day  had  gone  by  w’hen  this  country  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  parlies — either  the  gentlemen  on  those  benches  or 
the  gentlemen  on  these.  He  thought  there  was  a  third  party,  not  com¬ 
posed  of  the  ultras  on  either  side  of  the  House,  and  that,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  free  trade  and  carry  reform,  a  party  could  have  been  found  that 
would  have  received  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country.*  There  is 
much  more  in  this  than  strikes  the  thoughtless  ear.  The  language  involves 
a  most  important  principle,  which  ought  to  be  cherished  by  the  people, 
and  applied  ns  a  touchstone  to  liberal  statesmen.  We  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  so  long  to  have  the  offices  of  state  handed  backward  and  forward  by 
whig  and  tory  politicians,  that  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  wrong  thus 
done  the  country.  Yet  what  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  such  a  system, 
however  accordant  with  party  tactics,  tends  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the 
services  of  many  who  are  w’cll  (jualified  for  office,  or  that  it  involves  gross 
inconsistencies  on  the  part  of  tliosc  who  administer  it.  No  ingenuity  can 
reconcile  us  to  the  monstrous  incongruity  of  Lord  John  naming  Ix)rd  Derby 
as  his  successor,  and  immediately  taking  measures,  the  obvious  tendency 
of  which  is  to  compel  his  retirement  from  the  post  for  w  hich  he  has  been 
named. 

But  w'c  have  now  to  do  with  facts,  and  to  the  detail  of  these  our  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  restricted.  Lord  Derby  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  ciibiuet, 
and  has  proflered  what  he  deemed  needful  in  the  way  of  explanation.* 
His  statement  was  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  could  weU  be.  One 
tiling  only  is  clear.  His  lordship  has.  constructed  a  rc-actionary  cabinet. 


♦  Amongst  the  pleas  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  existing  nlini^try,  it  is 
urged  that  they  have  been  called  unexpectedly  to  office,  and  should,  tiiere- 
fore,  be  allowed  time  to  mature  their  measures.  This  ph^a  is  simply  untrue, 
and  was  completely  demolished  by  Lord  John  on  the  IlUb  instsmt : — 

‘  It  was  the  greatest  surprise  to  me,*  said  his  lonlship,  ‘  to  hear  thorn  detdare 
that  they  had  been  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  fill  the  offices  that  we  had 
abandoned — that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  ministry — 
and  that  nothing  but  the  pain  of  seeing  the  sovereign  left  without  a  govern¬ 
ment  had  induced  them  to  accept  office.  Sir,  I  must  say  that  this  preience  is 
a  false  one.  Last  year  they  brought  forw’ard  in  this  house  several  motion* 
which,  if  successful,  must  have  put  an  end  to  the  government.  1  <!o  not  sav 
that  they  were  not  motions  w’hich  they  were  justified  in  brinjfinu  forward, 
hut  I  only  say  that  such  a  course  was  totally  inconsistemt  with  the  pretexts 
that  are  now  put  forward.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session  the  chancellor  of 
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and  relies  for  support  on  the  unadulterated  torjusm  which  was  supposed 
to  be  matter  of  historv’.  He  does  not,  indeed,  adopt  the  phraseology  of 
Sidmouth,  Castlereagh,  and  Eldon.  lie  is  too  acute  and  far-seeing  for  this. 
He  knows  enough  of  the  public  mind  to  be  assured  that  the  day  for  such 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  people  is  past,  but  his  creed  is  essentially 
the  same.  It  is  toryism  still,  though  torydsm  furbished  up  to  meet  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  to  delude,  if  possible,  the  advanced  intelligence  and 
growing  power  of  the  people.  On  the  matter  of  protection  no  definite  state¬ 
ment  was  made.  Never  was  oracle  more  vague  in  its  response.  His  lord¬ 
ship’s  opinions  are  unchanged.  They  are  still  what  they  have  ever  been. 
But  he  does  not  purpose,  in  the  face  of  an  admitted  majority  in  the 
Commons,  to  propose  an  immediate  alteration  in  our  commercial  policy. 
A  general  election  will  speedily  occur,  and  for  this  he  will  wait, 
asking  in  the  meantime  for  the  forbearance  of  the  legislature  in  order 
that  he  may  carry  such  measures  as  he  deems  expedient.  Such  was, 
in  substance,  his  lordship’s  statement.  He  could  scarcely  have  expected 
an  affirmative  reply  to  his  appeal.  Had  his  views  and  those  of  his  party 
respected  matters  of  little  moment,  a  trial  might  have  been  conceded  ;  but 
on  a  question  of  paramount  importance,  it  was  mere  trifling  to  ask,  as 
it  would  have  been  unfaithful  in  the  last  degree  to  grant  it.  His  lord- 
ship  and  the  party  he  leads  arc  wtU  known.  They  are  deeply  pledged 
to  the  restoration  of  protection.  For  years  they  have  been  declaiming 
against  the  Act  of  1846,  and  in  no  measured  language  have  denounced 
the  statesman  w  ho  was  bold  enough,  and  honest  enough,  to  repeal  the  tax 
which  landlords  had  imposed,  for  their  ow'ii  special  benefit,  on  the  bread 
of  the  people.  To  give  to  such  a  cabinet  what  is  delusively  termed  '  a 
fair  triaX’  w’ould  be  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  their 
position  in  order  to  their  unpatriotic  and  selfish  policy  being  ultimately 
carried.  They  have  seized  the  citadel.  Shall  they  be  allowed — that  is  the 
real  question — to  turn  its  artillery  against  a  cause  which  is  identified  with 
the  comfort  and  good  of  the  people  ?  AVe  cannot  understand  the  ‘  Times’ 
on  any  principle  honorable  to  its  conductors.  Either  Lord  Derby  and 
his  cabinet  are  bent  on  taxing  our  bread,  or  the  history  of  party — dark  as 
arc  some  of  its  pages — has  no  record  equal  to  their  duplicity  and  reckless¬ 
ness  of  principle.  A  greater  insidt  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  offered 
to  a  party  than  is  couched  in  the  able  but  most  sophistical  ‘  leaders’  of 
the  *  Times.’ 

It  w’as  not  to  be  expected  that  the  treacherous  counsel  of  this  journal 
would  be  followed  by  any  honest  and  far-seeing  statesman,  and  w’c 

the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Mr.  Christopher)  attended  a  protectionist  meeting 
at  Edinburgh,  at  which  he  said,  that  although  Lord  Derby  had  declined 
office,  yet  that  he  was  then  perfectly  ready,  and  that  if  any  offer  were  made 
to  him  to  form  an  administration,  he  was  ready  to  accept  it.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  session  the  first  thing  I  heard  was,  that  their  list 
was  ready,  that  the  new*  ministry  were  prepared  to  take  office,  and  one  nomi¬ 
nation  I  heard  of  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  AValpole)  was 
ready  to  quit  the  Chancery  bar,  of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  and  accept  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department.  That  w'as  in  the  very 
first  days  of  February,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  February  these  gentlemen  are 
quite  surprised  and  a^ttonished  that  they  found  themselves  in  office !’ 
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ucie  not,  tUerefore,  surprised  to  find  that  the  honorable  member  for 
Wolverhampton,  whose  name  is  iilentified  with  the  parliamentary  struggles 
of  ‘  free  trade,’  gave  early  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a  resolution 
to  the  House,  which  should  distinctly  indicate  its  policy  on  this  question. 
The  notice  was  well  timed  and  most  serviceable.  It  reassured  the  friends 
of  free  trade,  by  apprizing  them  of  the  vigilance  of  their  parliamentary 
representatives.  A  somewhat  different  course  has  subsequently  been 
resolved  on,  but  this  does  not  diminish  our  gratitude  to  ^Ir.  Villiers,  nor 
involve  in  any  doubt  the  value  of  the  service  he  rendered.  At  the  time 
he  gave  the  notice,  and  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  his  act 
was  immensely  important.  Such  a  stej)  was  needed  to  prepare  the 
country  for  the  contest  which  impended.  Tens  of  thousands  were  ready 
for  action,  but  they  w’aited  to  sec  whether  their  leaders  w'cre  alive  to 
the  crisis,  and  were  ready  again  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  struggle. 
Mr.  Villiers*  notice  was  a  spark  on  a  well-prej)ared  train,  and  we  have 
now  no  fear.  Come  when  it  may,  the  contest  will  issue  in  the  certain,  and 
we  hope  final,  defeat  of  the  advocates  of  a  tax  on  bread,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  protection,  or — to  use  the  delusive  language  of  the  day — for 
that  of  revenue. 

On  the  11th,  IGS  members  of  the  Lower  House  assembled  at  Lord 
KusseU’s  residence,  in  Chesham-placc,  to  determine  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  His  lordship  spoke  with  more  decision  than  has  been 
usual  with  him  for  some  time  past.  Opposition  has  already  braced 
his  nerves,  and  induced  a  measure  of  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  popular 
cause  which  has  been  sadly  wanting  during  his  ministerial  career. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Lord  John  consulted  with  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Mr.  Cobden,  and  as  the  residt  recommended  ‘  that  Mr.  Villiers 
should  not  bring  on  his  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
tliat  no  abstract  resolution  on  the  subject  of  free-trade  should  be 
proposed,  but  that  their  proceedings  should  be  confined  to  asking  a 
question  upon  the  first  opportunity  allowed  by  the  forms  of  the  House, 
with  the  intention  of  eliciting  the  views  of  her  Majesty’s  government. 
U  hen  those  views  had  been  ascertained,  and  when  they  knew  w  hat  they 
had  to  contend  for,  he  thought  another  meeting  should  be  held,  as  united 
action  w’as  desirable  and  essential,  to  consider  what  further  steps  should 
be  taken  by  the  liberal  party.*  Mr  Villiers,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Hright, 
concurred  in  these  views,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  to  adopt  this 
course.  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  endeavored  to  elicit  his 
lordship’s  intention  on  the  subject  of  reform,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
again  called  on  to  form  an  administration,  and  we  cannot  say  that  his 
reply  was  altogether  satisfactory.  We  admit  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  hour  arc  peculiar,  and  that  the  utmost  necessity  exists  for  untinimity 
aniongst  the  friends  of  free-trfide.  On  this  account  we  give  his  lord- 
ship  the  benefit  of  a  very  candid  construction  of  his  statement,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fear  of  his 
party  exigences  being  opposed  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  reform 
question.  The  necessity  for  union  is  a  plea  so  uniformly  urged  on 
the  more  advanced  of  our  representatives,  that  we  regard  it  with  sus¬ 
picion.  It  has  been  employed  so  frequently  in  antagonism  to  the 
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popular  cause,  that  it  wears  a  somewhat  questionable  aii-.  One  thing, 
however,  was  gained,  and  in  this  we  rejoice.  It  will  be  a  starting  point 
in  future  arrangements. 

‘  Lord  J.  llussell  said,  if  he  had  to  state  all  the  difficulties  he  had  had 
to  encounter  in  framing  his  Administration  in  1846,  and  again  last  year, 
when  there  was  an  anticipation  of  a  change  in  the  government,  he  felt  that 
all  present  would  justiiy  liim  in  the  measures  he  had  then  taken,  lie 
hoped  they  would  not  be  entered  into  at  a  time  when  it  was  desirable  to 
secure  unanimity  of  action  upon  a  question  most  materially  affecting  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country.  I'or  these  reasons  he  should  himself 
abstain  from  observing  upon  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  late  government,  or  upon  its  alleged  narrow  basis  of  construction. 
It  might,  however,  be  hoped  that  the  difficulties  which  had  been  expe¬ 
rienced  in  past  endeavors  to  widen  its  basis  would  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  construction  of  a  new  Cabinet  at  a  future  period.*  In  con¬ 
formity  with  the  course  resolved  on,  Lord  Beaumont  in  the  Lords,  and  ^Ir. 
Villiers  in  the  Commons,  endeavored  on  the  15th  to  elicit  the  intentions 
of  the  government.  The  Earl  of  Derby  replied  to  the  former,  and  Mr. 
D’lsracli  to  the  latter.  Both  displayed  talent  and  much  tact,  but  the 
Premier  sought  to  raise  another  issue,  on  which  he  might  engage  the 
conservative  prejudices  of  his  hearers  and  of  the  country.  He  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  referring  to  the  Chesham-place  conference,  which  he  termed  ‘  a 
rival  to  the  Litchheld-IIouse  compact.*  A  little  more  ‘discretion,  or  a 
better  memory,  would  have  saved  him  from  the  well-merited  retort  of  Lord 
John  on  the  following  Friday,  when  the  subject  was  renew’ed.  The  temp¬ 
tation,  how’ever,  was  too  great ;  the  advantage  too  immediate  for  the  impe¬ 
tuous  earl.  To  raise  a  present  cheer  he  risked  a  future  rebuke,  which  was 
administered  with  much  dignity  and  effect.  On  the  whole,  enough  was 
ascertained  to  unmask  the  ‘  organized  hypocrisy.*  The  anti-popular  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ministry  w^as  clearly  elicited.  All  room  for  doubt  was 
removed.  Whatever  may  be  the  premier’s  skill  as  a  debater,  he  cannot 
keep  ministerial  secrets,  lie  is  too  impetuous,  too  headstrong,  too  self- 
contident  for  this.  The  tnith  will  out,  spite  of  his  calmer  judgment.  As 
an  illustration,  w^e  refer  to  the  peroration  of  his  lordship’s  speech  on 
the  1 5th,  in  which,  referring  to  his  government,  he  tells  us,  in  unmistake- 
able  words — ‘  It  will  exert  itself,  moreover,  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say,  to 
stem  with  some  opposition,  to  supply  some  barrier,  against  the  current  ol 
that  continually  increasing  and  encroaching  democratic  influence  in  this 
nation,  which  is  bent  on  throwing  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  the 
government  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  but  practically  and 
really  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  and  republicans,  who  exercise  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  those  unthinking  masses — will  you,  I  say,  support  a  government 
which  is  determined  to  resist  that  noxious  and  dangerous  influence,  and  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  prei'ogatives  of  the  crown,  the  rights  of  your  lord- 
ships*  house,  and  the  liberties  of  a  freely  elected  and  freely  represented 
House  of  Commons?* 

e  thank  Lord  Derby  for  these  words.  *  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed  •*  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  coming  election  will  furnish  another 
contirmation  of  this  proverb.  The  subject  was  again  raised  in  both 
Houses  on  the  19th,  and  further  light  w’as  throw  n  on  the  intentions  of 
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ministers,  or  rather  on  what  they  reluctantly  admitted  to  be  the  necessity 
of  their  position.  On  first  meeting  parliament  the  premier  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  in  a  minority  in  the  Commons,  yet  avowed 
his  intention  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  nation,  avoiding  simply  the 
question  of  protection.  Admonished  of  the  unconstitutional  character  of 
tills  position,  he  spoke  defiantly  and  with  pride,  would  not  dissolve, 
and  tauntingly  challenged  his  ojiponents  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Subsequent  reflection,  however,  satisfied  the  noble  earl  that  he 
must  give  way,  and  his  tone  on  the  19th  was,  therefore,  greatly  modified. 

‘  I  think  the  next  aiitumn,’  he  then  said,  ‘  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  over,  not  only  without  the  country  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  decision,  but  without  parliament  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  pronouncing  definitively  and  finally  its  opinion  and  its  judgment  on  the 
course  of  policy  that  ought  to  be  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

1  will  give  no  pledge  as  to  time,  whether  in  April,  in  ^lay,  or  in  June,  that 
an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  conntiy' ;  but  1  admit  that  an  appeal  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  country  before  the  ordinary  time  of  commencing  the 
next  session  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  great  question  in  issue  should  be 
decided  and  adjudicated  upon  by  parliament  at  an  earlier  period,  so  that 
the  ordinary  and  current  business  of  the  next  session  should  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  a  protracted  discussion  on  the  commercial  and  financial 
policy  of  the  countiy.* 

The  statement  of  j\Ir.  T)’ Israeli  in  the  Commons  was  of  similar  import, 
though  not  quite  so  definite. 

We  rejoice  in  one  fiict  elicited  by  these  debates.  There  is  no  division 
amongst  the  friends  of  free  trade  on  the  question  of  our  commercial  policy* 
The  Teelitcs  arc  as  decided  on  this  point  as  tlie  most  advanced  ministe¬ 
rialist.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  one  House, 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Cardw'ell  in  the  other,' 
placed  this  beyond  doubt.  We  are  also  glad  to  find  that  the  rumors 
which  were  afloat — but  which  we  never  credited — that  Lord  Palmerston 
would  support  a  fixed  duty  for  revenue,  are  without  foundation.*  This 
unanimity  precludes  the  possibility  of  ultimate  defeat,  but  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  tactics  of  a  wily  foe.  The  supplies  and  the  mutiny 
bill  are  the  only  measures  which  the  government  should  be  allowed  to 
submit.  If  more  than  this  be  attempted,  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Commons*  House  should  be  exercised  forthwith,  that  we  may  be  guarded 
against  the  anomaly  of  an  executive  which  has  not  the  confidence  of  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

From  what  has  occurred  w’e  conclude,  that  ministers  have  relinquished 


•  ‘  I  am  told,*  said  Sir  James  Graham,  *  and  I  confidently  believe,  that  the 
Earl  of  Derby  had  an  interview,  by  the  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  with  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton,  when  the  present  administration  was 
formed ;  that  he  did  propose  to  that  noble  viscount  that  he  should  take  part 
in  the  new  administration,  and  that  the  same  question  as  was  put  last  year  to 
my  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Oxford,  was  put  this  year,  and  within 
the  last  fortnight,  to  the  noble  lord — that  the  same  question,  I  say,  was  put, 
and  the  asme  answer  given — that  it  was  as  possible  for  the  Exe  to  flow  back¬ 
ward  from  the  ocean  as  for  the  corn  law’s  to  be  repealed,  and  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  join  the  administration.* 
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the  hope  of  deferring  the  dissolution  till  after  the  next  registration. 
We  shall  probably  have  an  election  in  May  or  June,  and  instant  prepa¬ 
ration  should  be  made.  Our  friends  cannot  be  too  much  alive  to  the 
importance  of  early  and  well-considered  arrangements.  The  supporters 
of  Earl  Derby  are  already  in  the  field,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  sec 
how  singularly  unanimous  they  are.  Their  credulity  is  amazing,  and 
awakens  the  suspicion — so  abundantly  continued  by  other  facts — that 
there  is  some  element  not  avowed  to  the  uninitiated,  by  which  these  par¬ 
ties  are  held  together,  and  their  individual  peculiarities  for  a  time  discarded. 
What  this  element  is,  \\c  need  not  go  far  to  ascertain.  The  definition  of 
the  Earl  of  March  throws  an  undesigned,  but  not  on  that  account  less 
satisfactory’  light  upon  the  point.  ‘  It  has  been  asked,’  said  his  lordship, 

‘  what  a  protectionist  was  ?  llis  definition,  and  he  believed  it  would  be 
heartily  responded  to  by  the  farmers  throughout  the  kingdom,  was,  that  a 
protectionist  was  a  w  arm  and  cordial  supporter  of  that  government  of  which 
Lord  Derby  was  at  the  head.’  Here  then  we  see  the  secret  of  w  hat  other¬ 
wise  appears  so  marvellous.  And  we  must  be  content  to  take  a  leaf  cut 
of  our  opponent’s  book.  The  coming  election  wnll  turn  mainly  on  the 
question  of  free-trade —  of  cheap  or  dear  bread.  Wherever,  therefore,  this 
question  is  in  danger,  wx  must  rally  to  it,  and  be  content  to  defer  for  a 
season  other  matters  however  important  or  vital.  No  advantage  must 
be  given  to  protectionist  candidates,  under  whatever  guise  they  ap¬ 
pear,  by  divisions  amongst  ourselves.  Where  a  common  foe  is  in  the 
field,  W'c  must  keep  a  united  front ;  and  be  content  for  the  moment  with 
his  defeat.  In  some  cases  our  utmost  strength  will  be  taxed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  and  nothing  but  failure  w  ould  result  from  an  attempt  to  secure 
electoral  support  for  other  principles. 

In  many  cases,  howxver,  no  such  danger  w  ill  exist,  and  a  diftcrent  course 
therefore,  may,  and  ought,  in  such  instances,  to  be  followed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  free-trade  being  safe,  our  distinctive  principles  as  voluntaries  must 
be  enforced.  Tliey  have  been  kept  in  abeyance  too  long.  Mistaken 
but  well-meaning  spiritualism,  worldly  prudence,  party  prepossessions, 
or  indift'erence  to  the  truth  nominally  held,  has  been  the  motive  for 
this.  Religious  men,  and  non-conformists  especially,  have  recoiled  from 
the  hustings,  as  a  scene  of  criminal  conformity  to  the  world ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  our  national  interests,  religion  among  the  rest, 
have  been  committed  to  men  who  arc  ignorant  of  our  principles,  and  have 
no  faith  in  our  honesty.  Happily,  this  state  of  things  is  passing  away. 
The  Christian  public  arc  freeing  themselves  from  so  miserable  a  delusion, 
and  arc  begining  to  feel  their  responsibility.  May  they  do  this  increasingly, 
until  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  under  religious  principle  and  with  a  view  to  the  highest  and  noblest 
end.  In  the  coming  contest  it  will  behove  dissenters  to  keep  themselves 
free  from  the  trammels  of  party.  To  support  Earl  Derby  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of  Lord  John  will  be  scarcely  less 
suicidal.  We  must  abide  by  principle  rather  than  men,  and  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  leaders  will  not  be  wanting,  whatever  may  befall  the  scion  of 
the  house  of  Bedford. 

The  Advent  of  the  Derby  Ministry  has  led  to  the  revival 
OF  THE  Anti-Corn-Law  League. — We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  It 
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was  to  be  expected.  The  premier  must  have  looked  for  it,  unless  he  held 
the  sincerity  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  in  much  lower  esteem  than 
we  imagine.  The  dissolution  of  the  League,  immediately  after  the  act  of 
1840  was  carried,  was  proof  of  the  single-mindedness  and  honesty  of  its 
members,  and  its  prompt  revival  now  is  additional  evidence  of  the  force 
and  permanent  vitality  of  the  conviction  on  which  it  was  based.  In  our 
last  number,  we  reported  that  a  preliminary  meeting  had  been  held  in 
Manchester,  and  that  it  was  determined  to  suspend  proceedings  until  the 
policy  of  the  new  cabinet  had  been  disclosed.  ^Slr.  Cobden  and  his  friends 
had  not  long  to  wait,  and  they  promptly  assembled  on  the  2nd  to  com¬ 
plete  their  arrangements.  AVe  were  present  on  that  occasion,  and  never 
witnessed  so  calm,  resolute,  and  practicid  a  meeting.  There  was  no  morbid 
excitement,  no  attempted  exaggeration,  no  mere  clap-trap.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  intelligent,  earnest  men,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  boon  they 
had  secured,  and  were  resolved  to  retain  it.  Their  power  was  proportioned 
to  their  will ;  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  amongst  others  were 
adopted,  clearly  bespoke  their  knowledge  of  the  danger  which  threatened, 
and  their  confidence  of  ultimate  success. 

‘  That  an  administration  having  been  formed,  committed  by  every  pledge 
that  can  bind  the  honour  of  public  men,  to  attempt  to  re-impose  a  duty  on 
corn,  it  is  resolved  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  be  re-constituted, 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  that  body  was  formerly  organized. 

‘  That,  considering  how  essential  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural, 
colonial,  and  shipping  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  the  free-trade  question  should  be  per¬ 
manently  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  country, — resolved  that  a  memorial  to 
the  Queen,  praying  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament,  be  signed 
by  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and  transmitted  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  her  Majesty.’ 

The  re-appearance  of  the  League  has  gone  far  to  determine,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  reasonable  men,  the  fate  of  Lord  Derby’s  government,  while 
the  subscriptions  wliicli  have  flow  ed  into  its  treasury,  evince  the  vital  inte¬ 
rest  cherished  in  the  free-trade  policy  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  country  to  withstand  any  attempt,  open  or  concealed,  to 
tamper  with  it.  These  subscriptions  have  already  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  L70,000,  and  are  daily  augmenting. 

AA  e  rejoice  that  it  has  been  determined  to  maintain  the  exclusive  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  League.  From  the  language  uttered  by  some  at  the  preHminary 
meeting,  we  were  apprehensive  that  a  different  course  might  have  been 
resolved  on.  Had  it  been  so,  the  strength  of  the  organization  would  have 
been  gone.  Endless  divisions  must  have  ensued,  and  the  commercial  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  political.  Our  fears  were  the  more  aroused,  as 
there  are  not  wanting  plausible  pretexts  for  the  pobtical  agitation  advo¬ 
cated.  AA'e  are  thankfid,  however,  for  the  good  sense  wliich  has  prevailed, 
and  see  in  it  another  omen  of  triumph. 

Two  Bills  on  the  Subject  of  Education  ake  before  the 
C  ountry,  one  entitled,  ‘  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill,* 
and  the  other  ‘  The  Public  Schools  Bill.’  The  first  of  these  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  sought  to  be  carried  as  a  private  bill,  but  this  having  been  pre¬ 
vented,  its  progress  has  been  of  course  delayed,  and  there  is  now  good  reason 
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to  hope  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  consigned  to  reiK)sc.  On  the 
17th  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  llrotherton,  when 
the  following  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  was  adopted  by  the 
House : — ‘  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  education  in  the  boroughs  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  in  the  con¬ 
tiguous  townships  of  Broughton,  Pendleton,  and  Pendlebury,  and  to 
report  to  the  House  w  hether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  further  provi¬ 
sion,  and  in  what  manner,  for  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
boroughs  and  townships.* 

This  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Brotherton  ultimately  consented  to  suspend  his  bill  for 
a  month,  to  allow  time  for  the  inquiry  delegated  to  the  committee.  Little 
progress  can  be  made  within  so  brief  a  period,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
parliamentary  business,  we  do  not  expect  to  hear  any  more  of  the  bill 
prior  to  a  dissolution.  The  friends  of  voluntary  education,  however,  must 
be  on  the  w'atch,  as  there  is  evidently  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
various  politicians  to  steal  a  march  upon  them  if  possible.  This  w  as  strik¬ 
ingly  show  n  in  the  committee  proposed  to  the  House  on  the  23rd.  it 
is  within  our  knowledge,  that  the  names  of  two  members  at  least  friendly 
to  voluntary  education,  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Gibson,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
in  the  list  proposed  by  that  gentleman,  and  drawn  up,  no  doubt,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  home  secretary  and  the  ex-premier,  neither  of  these 
members  was  included,  nor  was  there  a  single  person  friendly  to  volun¬ 
tary  as  opposed  to  state  education. 

Other  systems  were  represented  on  the  committee,  but  those  who  have 
done  viore  than  talk  about  education,  wdio  were  earliest  in  the  field,  and 
have  been  most  honorably  distinguished  by  their  labors,  were  altogether, 
and  with  obvious  designs,  excluded.  Such  a  proceeding  ne<.*ds  no  com¬ 
ment.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  of  a  piece  w  ith  the  one-sided  view',  and 
inveterate  pre-possessions,  with  which  even  liberal  politicians  regard  this 
subject.  We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Peto  called  the  attention  of  the  llouse  to 
this  omission,  and  gave  notice  of  his  purpose  to  move  the  addition  of 
new  names.  ‘  On  the  part  of  those  who  advocated  the  voluntarv'  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  begged  to  assure  the  House  that  that  party  had  been  in 
earnest,  that  they  had  done  the  work  committed  to  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  that  the  country  was  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  what 
they  had  accomplished.*  The  case  was  too  glaring  to  admit  of  defence, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  committee  was  in  consequence  deferred  to  the 
26th,  when  Mr.  Peto  and  Mr.  Banks  were  substituted  for  Viscount 
Melgund  and  Mr.  Child.  Mr.  Pilkington  and  Mr.  Kershaw'  most  ]>roperly 
objected  to  the  addition  of  one  voluntnry  only,  and  the  latter  gentleman 
notified  his  intention  to  move  an  addition  on  the  2yth. 

An  important  State  Paper  entitled,  ‘  Correspondence  respecting 
the  Foreign  Refugees  in  London,*  has  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  We  refer  to  it  with  pride,  and 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  Earl  Granville,  did  we  not  place  on  record  the 
honorable  part  he  has  acted.  The  revolutions  which  have  recently  taken 
place  throughout  Europe  have  driven  a  large  number  of  political  retu^s 
to  our  shores.  They  comprise  men  of  various  classes,  and  of  very  diffe¬ 
rent  views.  With  the  opinions  of  many  of  them  we  have  no  sj'mpathy,  and 
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with  their  meiisures  — if  possible — still  less.  In  the  case,  however,  of  others 
_ such  as  the  Mazzinis  anil  the  Kossuths — we  are  bold  to  avow  our  ad¬ 
miration,  and  feel  proud,  as  Englishmen,  that  they  can  tind,  in  our  midst,  a 
refuge  from  the  perfidious  tyranny  which  threatens  them  elsewhere.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  despots  of  Europe,  whether  emperor,  king,  or 
president,  follow  them  even  here,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  deny  that  their 
presence  constitutes  a  difficulty  to  which  the  most  deliberate  attention  of 
our  rulers  should  be  given.  Something  is  certainly  due  to  States  with  which 
we  arc  in  friendly  relation,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pride  and  boast  of 
England  is  not  to  be  lightly  treated.  To  hit  the  happy  medium  of  afford¬ 
ing  shelter  to  political  refugees,  and  of  maintaining  the  obligations  of 
iiitcniational  law,  has  been  the  aim  of  all  enlightened  statesmen  amongst 
us.  Louis  Napoleon,  how'ever,  and  the  monarchs  of  lUissia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  have  forwarded  memorials  to  our  government  requiring  us  ‘  to 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the  machinations  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  refugees  who  so  scandalously  abuse  the  hospitality  granted  to  them 
by  England.’  The  last  of  these  personages,  on  hearing  of  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  promptly  forwarded  instnictions  to  his  ambassador  ‘  not 
to  press  the  representations  of  the  Prussian  Government  on  the  subject  of 
the  ‘  foreign  refugees  in  England,*  as  he  was  willing  to  let  that  question 
drop.’ 

To  the  demand  of  the  other  powers  a  calm  and  dignified  reply  has  been 
returned,  honorable  idiketo  Earl  Granville  and  to  the  British  nation.  We 
should  like  to  give  it  entire,  but  our  space,  of  course,  precludes  this.  Its 
tone  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  following  brief  extracts  : — ‘  By 
the  existing  law  of  Great  Britain,  all  foreigners  have  the  unrestricted 
right  of  entrance  and  residence  in  this  country ;  and  while  they  remain  in 
it,  are,  equally  with  British  subjects,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  nor 
can  they  be  punished  except  for  an  offence  against  the  law,  and  under  the 
sentence  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice,  after  a  public  trial,  and  on  a 
conviction  founded  on  evidence  given  in  open  court.  .  .  The  general 

hospitality  thus  extended  by  our  institutions  to  all  who  choose  to  come  to 
England,  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  means  of  affording  a  secure 
asylum  to  political  refugees  of  all  parties,  many  of  them  illustrious  in  rank 
and  i)osition.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  kings  and  princes  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  the  prime  ministers  of  France 
and  Austria.  .  .  .  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  her  Majesty’s  govern- 
naent  to  promote  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  the  peace,  order,  and  prospe- 
nty  of  every  country  with  which  they  are  in  friendly  alliance  ;  but  they  do 
not  think  that  any  ground  exists  which  would  justify  them,  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  appUing  to  the  legislature  for  any  extraordinary  or  further 
powers  in  reference  to  foreigners  resident  in  England  ;  and  they  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  opinion  is  shared  both  by  the  parliament  and 
the  public  of  this  country.*  The  whole  despatch,  dated  January  13th,  1852, 
IS  m  the  best  style  of  British  statesmanshij),  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
teach  the  leaders  of  European  reaction,  that  there  is  one  country,  at  least, 
to  which  the  friends  of  liberty  may  repair  with  confidence,  and  over  which 
neither  their  policy  nor  their  power  w  ill  be  permitted  to  extend  itself.  To 
this  despatch  Austria  has  returned  an  insulting  reply,  dated  Feb.  4th,  at 
which,  however,  we  can  well  afford  to  smile.  Its  folly  is  only  equalled  by 
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its  impotence.  The  threats  held  out  by  Austria,  so  lar  from  moving  the 
resolution  of  our  countrymen,  only  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  our 
abiding  lirinly  by  a  jwsition  which  our  constitution,  and  the  temper  of  our 
peo})lc,  alike  enjoin. 

We  are  solicitous  to  know  whether  Lord  Granville’s  successor  will 
follow  his  noble  example ;  but  our  anxiety  is  diminished  by  the  conviction, 
that  Lord  Malmesbury’s  tenure  of  office  will  be  very  brief.  On  the  18th, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Lord  Beaumont,  the  foreign  secretary  stated, 
that  the  government  had  no  objection  to  produce  the  additional  correspou- 
dence  which  hiid  taken  place  respecting  political  refugees;  and  on  the 
same  day,  Mr.  M.  Milnes  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  resolution 
on  the  subject.  This  notice  has  since  been  withdrawn,  on  the  assurance 
of  Mr.  DTsraeli,  that  the  correspondence  in  question  should  be  laid  before 
j)arliauient  forthwith. 

The  Temper  of  the  Authorities  of  Austria  has  been  disgiace- 
fidly  shown  by  the  expulsion  of  British  missionaries  from  llungaiy. 
Irritation  at  the  recent  conduct  of  England  has,  in  this  case,  been  com¬ 
bined  with  religious  intolerance.  The  Court  of  Vienna  is  deei)ly  morti- 
tied,  and  is  mean  enough  to  vent  its  spite  on  those  whom  it  deems  too 
feeble  to  resist  its  power.  We  may  judge  from  this  what  it  would  do,  if 
its  ability  were  equal  to  its  revengeful  passion.  The  facts  of  the  case 
w  ere  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  late  foreign  secretary,  by  a  com¬ 
bined  deputation  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Frotestant 
Alliance,  and  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society.  From  the  statement  then 
presented,  it  appears  that  a  mission  w’as  commenced  at  Festh,  in  1841, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Viceroy  of  Hungary,  that  the 
missionaries,  Messrs.  Wingate  and  Smith,  had  continued  to  labor  from  that 
period,  with  a  slight  interval  during  the  civil  commotions  of  1848,  when 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  political 
partizanship.  ‘During  all  this  time,’  says  the  statement  in  question, 

‘  they  have  transgressed  no  law’  of  the  country,  nor  has  such  an  allegation 
ever  been  made  Jigainst  them.  They  have  conducted  themselves  in  the 
most  inoffensive  manner,  and  have,  by  their  quiet  and  consistent  conduct, 
gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  In 
the  lifetime  of  the  late  Palatine,  they  alw'ays  enjoyed  his  confidence  and 
protection,  and  since  his  death  have  been  uniformly  frank  and  open  in 
giving  account  of  their  objects  and  labors  to  the  constituted  authorities 
w  hen  required.  Their  mission  from  the  first  having  embraced  the  supply 
of  religious  ordinances  to  the  British  residents,  they  have  preached  regu¬ 
larly  every  Lord’s  day  to  those  residents,  numbering  at  the  commencement 
about  400  souls,  though  now  greatly  reduced  by  causes  known  to  the 
British  government ;  but  by  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  this,  which  was  the  only  Divine  service  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  Hungary,  has  been  suppressed.  They  have  also  preached  in 
(iermanto  the  converts  from  Judaism,  who  have,  how  ever,  formed  no  new 
church,  but  have  been  received  as  members  of  the  sanctioned  Protestant 
t*oinmunities.  They  have  distributed  Bibles  and  other  religious  books  in 
Hebrew’  and  other  languages,  but  in  so  doing  have  adapted  their  proceed¬ 
ings  to  all  existing  law  s,  and  under  their  care  a  large  school  has  spning 
up,  8\q>erintended  by  a  Jewish  convert,  and  attended  by  350  children. 
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about  300  of  whom  are  Jews,  the  rest  Protestants,  and  no  Roman  Catholics.* 
Such  was  the  nature  of  their  vocation,  and  so  scrupulous  had  they  been 
to  avoid  giving  olfence.  Put  their  integrity  and  usefulness  availed  them 
nothing.  They  were  the  subjects  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the 
preachers  of  IT’otestantism,  and  these  were  mortal  sins  in  the  eyes  of  the. 
despots  and  Jesuits  of  Vienna.  On  the  15th  of  January,  Messrs.  Wingate 
and  Smith  were  ordered  to  quit  the  Austrian  dominions  after  six  days. 
Medical  certificates  wrerc  presented  to  the  authorities,  stating  ‘  that  a 
journey  over  so  great  a  breadth  of  country  in  the  depth  of  w’inter,  and 
in  the  sickly  state  of  several  members  of  their  families,  would  be 
attended  with  danger  to  health  and  life.*  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
Imperial  order  from  Vienna  w\as  enforced  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
our  countrymen  were,  in  consequence,  compelled  wdth  considerable  loss, 
and  at  great  risk,  to  leave  the  scene  of  their  apostolic  labors.  And  this 
is  the  government  which  ‘The  Times’  has  defended,  and  which  oiu*  ultra- 
tories  would,  if  they  dared,  befriend.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Lord  Granville 
requested  further  particulars  respecting  the  property  lost  by  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  Messrs.  Wingate  and  Smith,  and  also  desired  to  be  informed 
concerning  Mr.  Edwards,  another  British  missionary,  wdio  had  been  ordered 
to  leave  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Gallicia.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  how 
Lord  Malmesbury  follows  up  this  matter. 

The  Protestant  Alliance  is  prosecuting  a  vigorous  Cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Maynooth  grant.  To  this  w'e  have  no  objection. 
The  grant  is  unsound  in  principle,  most  anomalous  in  character,  and 
fatally  mischievous.  Its  design  was  obvious  from  the  first,  but  all 
reserve  has  recently  been  laid  aside  l)y  the  less  discreet  advocates  of  the 
Protestant  church.  They  speak  and  write  of  the  grant  as  an  outwork  of 
the  establishment, — a  bribe  in  fact  to  the  papal  clergy  to  tolerate  the 
most  astounding  and  disgraceful  hierarchy  in  Europe.  We  are  ready 
therefore,  in  every  way  wTiicli  our  principles  permit,  to  labor  for  the 
termination  of  this  grant,  and  if  we  stand  aloof  from  the  Frotestavt 
Allimce  it  is  not  from  favor  to  Maynooth,  any  misgiving  about  depriving 
it  of  votes  from  the  public  exchc(|ucr,  but  because  our  principles  are 
broader  and  deeper  than  those  of  the  society,  and  could  not  be  fully 
stated  without  mortal  offence  to  our  co-workers.  We  are  opposed  to 
grants  of  public  money  to  all  and  any  religions  body.  Our  opposition 
would  be  as  decided  in  the  case  of  New  College,  Cheshunt,  Stepney, 
or  any  other  dissenting  institution,  as  in  that  of  Maynooth.  Our 
primary  objection  is  not  foimded  on  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  taught. 
It  is  fi\r  more  radical  than  this.  It  goes  deeper  and  comprises  within  its 
range  all  possible  votes  from  the  public  exchequer  for  religious  purposes. 
We  again  therefore  avow  our  conviction  that  it  w  ould  be  much  better  for 
churchmen  and  dissenb^rs  to  laborseparately  in  this  matter.  They  are  onein 
their  end,  so  far  as  Maynooth  is  concerned,  but  their  ])riuciples  arc  essen- 
ti^y  ditterent;  and  the  tone  of  their  advocacy,  if  honestly  uttered,  cannot 
fail  to  be  offensive  to  each  other.  We  dissent  from  much  w  hich  is  uttered 
on  the  society’s  platform,  and  record  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
bitterness,  assumption,  and  false  piety  which  characterize  some  of  its  most 
ZfCalous  advocates.  Our  taste  and  our  j)rincij)lc3  arc  alike  offended  by  their 
balderdash.  Ilegarding  the  law  of  1845  as,  in  effect,  an  extension  of 
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the  principle  of  state-estahlishments  of  religion,  we  are  of  course  com¬ 
mitted  to  unceasing  hostility  against  it.  So  far  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  way  which  we  deem  consistent,  we 
shall  be  found  in  the  front  rank  of  opponents  to  this  grant,  but  we  can¬ 
not  occupy  what  seems  to  us  a  questionable  position,  or  suppress  convictions 
which  we  deem  essential  to  the  matter  in  hand.  We  regret  the  position 
taken  by  ^Ir.  Bright  on  this  question.  It  appears  to  us  both  unsound  and 
inconsistent.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  note  our  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  style  in  which  he  has  been  assailed  in  some  quarters.  The  spirit  of 
such  assaults  is  a  thousandfold  more  injurious  to  the  truth  than  the  mis¬ 
take — as  wc  deem  it — of  the  member  for  Manchester.  We  arc  glad  to  find 
that  the  British  Anti-State-Church  Association  has  again  recorded  its  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  point,  and  cannot  do  better  than  quote,  as  expressive  of 
our  ouTi  views,  the  language  of  its  resolution  in  June  1845  ;  ‘  They  wish,* 
say  the  committee,  ‘  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  kingdom,  and  the 
British  community  at  large,  distinctly  to  understand,  that  they  will  seek 
the  repeal  of  the  ^laynooth  College  Act  by  such  measures  only  as  will 
equally  tend,  and  as  will  be  designed  equally  to  tend,  to  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  repeal  of 
eveiy^  Act,  and  the  abrogation  of  every"  practice,  by  which,  in  any  part  of 
the  British  empire,  civil  distinctions  arc  made  on  religious  grounds,  or 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  State,  through  control  and  patronage, 
arc  exci-tcd  in  matters  of  religion.*  The  congregational  ministers  of 
London  have  also  recorded  their  judgment  in  substantial  harmony  with 
this  view^ ;  and  we  hope  their  example  will  be  followed  throughout  the 
country. 

Univehsity  of  London. — Last  May  we  advocated  the  reorganization 
of  the  university,  by  the  admission  of  the  graduates  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  body  corporate,  with  a  potential  voice  in  the  intennd  administration. 
Wc  did  not  then  discuss  the  right  of  the  graduates  so  admitted  to  be 
erected  into  a  parliamentary  constituency.  Wc  are  happy  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  former  measure  being  speedily 
adopted,  and  that  the  latter  may  confidently  be  expected  to  find  place  in 
Lord  John  RusseU’s  next  Reform  Bill.  The  noble  lord  is  understood  to 
have  expressed  himself  in  very  explicit  terms,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the  University  of  London, 
w  bile  the  incorporation  of  the  graduates  is  now  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  the  most  influential  members  of  the  senate  itself. 

M  Idle  we  arc  freely  willing  to  accept  the  altered  tone  of  the  senate,  as 
founded  in  good  faith,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  its  immediate 
coincidence  in  point  of  time  with  a  dropping  fire  of  collegiate  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  graduates,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  kept  up 
upon  both  the  Home  Oflicc  and  the  senate.  About  eight  or  nine  have 
already  pronounced ;  and  it  is  w’cll  known  that  others  are  only  waiting 
the  periods  of  their  ordinaiy"  meetings  to  follow^  the  example.  Be 
may  name  Airedale,  Bristol,  Cheshunt,  Downside,  Iliuldersfiehl,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Manchester  New,  Oscolt,  Owen’s,  Bly mouth,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Spring 
Hill,  Stepney,  and  University,  as  all  in  communication  with  the  graduates 
upon  the  movement.  The  University  College  meeting  most  of  our  readers 
will  remember  as  one  of  the  most  important  since  the  time  of  its  early 
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history.  The  Manchester  New  College  sent  its  resolutions  to  Sir  George 
Grey  by  the  hands  of  two  members  of  parliament,  Mr.  James  Hey  wood, 
M.r.  for  North  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  Thomeley,  M.P.  for  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.  Then  came  in  the  committee  of  the  deputies;  and  Mr.  Hume’s 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  ult.,  for  ‘  papers*  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  university,  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
motion  in  the  senate,  expressive  of  its  opinion  ‘  that  a  change  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  university  is  advisable.’  Overtures  of  an  amicable  nature 
subsequently  came  from  a  leading  member  of  the  senate  to  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  graduates.  These  negotiations  led  to  the  reception  by  the 
senate  of  a  deputation  from  the  graduates*  committee,  who  were  since 
requested  to  state  their  views  in  w  riting ;  which  the  senate  met  on  the  24th 
to  consider.  It  is  obviously  premature  to  allude  to  details  to  which, 
as  yet,  no  party  is  committed.  One  thing  only  we  will  say : — The 
dissenters  do  not  desire  a  dissenting  university.  What  they  w’ant  is,  an 
institution  based  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  religious  equiility,  prac¬ 
tically  enjoyed  by  men  of  all  denominations,  and  whose  degrees  shall  stand 
upon  a  par  with  those  of  any  other  university  in  the  world. 

Tue  fate  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  Sealed. — The  government 
and  the  royal  commission  have  decided  to  allow  the  contract  under  which 
it  was  erected  to  take  its  course.  The  building  will,  therefore,  be  shortly 
taken  down,  unless — which  we  do  not  anticipate — such  a  demonstration 
of  public  feeling  be  made  as  shall  induce  the  authorities  to  alter  their 
course.  At  first  we  were  strongly  disinclined  to  this  step.  It  appeared 
to  us  little  short  of  sacrilege.  The  structure  is  so  beautiful  and  so  vast ; 
its  associations  arc  so  pleasing  ;  its  success  has  been  so  marvellous ;  its 
capabilities  of  ministering  to  public  gratification  are  so  great,  that  we 
recoiled  from  the  bare  suggestion  of  its  demolition  as  an  act  of  folly  and 
recklessness  to  which  w^e  knew’^  no  parallel.  Calmer  thoughts,  however, 
have  succeeded,  and  as  w'e  think,  a  more  con*ect  though  altered  judgment. 
The  present  site,  however  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  T//e  ExhlbitioHy  is 
clearly  unsuitable  for  a  winter  garden,  while  the  structure  itself  having  been 
erected  as  a  temporary  building,  would  require  an  enormous  outlay  to 
be  converted  into  a  permanent  one.  We  speak  on  undoubted  authority 
when  we  say,  that  to  take  the  building  down  and  to  re-erect  it  as  a  per¬ 
manent  structure  in  another  part  of  the  park — say  the  iicighbonrhood  of 
Kensington  gardens — w'ould  not  exceed  by  more  than  £25,000  the  outlay 
required  in  order  to  strengthen  it  in  its  present  locality.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued.  A  winter 
garden  between  two  roads  bears  no  comparison  with  one  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  smiling  with  all  appropriate,  because  natural,  accompaniments. 
As  well  might  we  compare  the  showy  pretentious  villa  ol  some  Cockney 
citizen  with  the  simple  beauty  of  a  country  residence,  in  which  art  has 
maintained  its  due  subordination  to  nature.  The  contractors  deprecate, 
ot  course,  the  taking  dowm  of  the  present  building,  but  wx  cannot  desire, 
‘^s  we  do  not  anticipate,  the  success  of  the  appeal  they  have  made. 
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